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Cuarres IX. in 1674, #0 the Accefion of Henry 1V. the firft. 
King of the Branch of BourBon, to the Throne of France, ia 
1689 ; including the Rife of the Rerusiie of HoLzann, the 
iinhappy Cataftrophe of Don Szrast1an King of Portucat; 
the Execution of Mary Queen of Scots, and the Defeat of the 
SPaNisu ARMADA. 


events, which the period before us contains, would 

- rather perplex the memory than inform the judg- 

iment. I fhall therefore, my dear Philip, content myfelf with 

offering you a general furvey. Confequences are chiefly to 
be noted. : 

The death of Charles 1X. though the fubject of rejoicing 
among the Hugonots, was far from healing the 
wounds of France, yet bleeding *from the late 
maffacres. His brother, the duke of Anjou, who fucceed« 
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ed him under the name of. Henry III. and-who, as { have’ 
already obferved, had been elected king of Poland, whence 
he eloped with the fecrefy of a felon, foundithe kingdom in 
the greateft diforder imaginable. The people were divided 
into two theological factions, furious from their zeal, and ~ 
mutually enraged from the injuries which they had commit 

_ ted. or fuffered... Each party had, devoted itfelf to leaders, 
whofe commands were of more weight than the will of the 
fovereign ; even the catholics, to whom the king was attach- 
ed, being entirely guided by the counfels of theduke of Guife. 
and his family. | - 

Henry, by the advice of the queen-mother; who had go~ 
"verned the kingdom till-his arrival, laid a fcheme’ for reftors 
ing the royal authority, by ating as umpire between thé 
parties by moderating their differences, and reducing both 
to a dependence upon himfelf. He poffeffed all the difimu- 
lation neceflary for the execution of this delicate plan; but 
being deficient in vigour, application, and found underftand« 
ing, »inftead of acquiring a fuperiority over both factions, he 
loft the confidence of both, and taught the partizans of each 
to adhere more clofely to their feveral leaders. - 
. Meanwhile the Hugonots were not only ftrengthened by 
the acceflion. of the duke of Alengon, the king’s brother, 
cafterwards duke of Anjou, and by the arrival of 

a German army, under the prince of OGpde, but 
by the prefence of the.gallant king of Navarre, who-hadal- 


A. De 1535. 


fo made his efcape from court, and placed himfelf at their 
head. Henry$ in profecution of his’ moderating fehemey 
entered into treaty with them; and, defirous of preferving 
a balance between the factions, granted peace to 
the proteftants on the moft advantageous condi= 
tions, ‘They obtained the public exercife of their religion, 
except within two leagues of the court; party-chambers, 
confifting of an equal nunitber of proteftants and ‘catholics, 
were erected in all the parliaments of the kingdom, for — 


A.D. 1576, 


. thet more equitable adminiltration of juftice-;-all attainders — ss 
Baris apr : q t were : 
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_ were reverfed, and eight cautionary towns were put into 
their hands *. 

This treaty of pacification, which was the fifth concluded 
with the Hugonots, gave the higheft difguft to the catho+ 
lics, and afforded the duke of Guife the defired pretence -of 
declaiming againft the condué of the king, and of laying 
the foundation of that famous LEAGUE, projeéted by his 
uncle, the cardinal of Lorrain ; an affociation which, with- 

‘out paying any regard to the royal authority, aimed at the 
entire {uppreffion of the new dogtrines. In order to divert 
the force of the League from the throne,»and even to ob- 
Aruct its efforts againft the Hugonots, Henry de- 
clared himfelf at the head of that feditious con- 
federacy, and took the field as leader of the catholics ; but 
his dilatory and feeble meafures difcovered his relu€tance to 
the undertaking, and fome unfuccefsful enterprizes brought 
on a new peace, which, though lefs favourable than the for- 


A. D. 1597- 


mer to the proteftants, gave no fatisfaction to the followers 
of the ancient religion. The animofity of party, daily 
whetted by theological controverfy, was become too keen to 
admit of toleration: the king’s moderation appeared crimi- 
nal to one fa€tion, and fufpicious to both; while the plain, 
dire€t, and avowed conduct of the duke of Guife on one 
fide, and of the king of Navarre on the other, engaged by 
degrees@he bulk of the nation to enlift themfelves under one 
or other of thofe great leaders. Religious hate fet at nought 
all civil regulations, and every private injury became. the 
_ ground of a public quarrel *. 

Thefe commotions, though of a domeftic nature, were 
too important to be overlooked by foreign princes. Elizabeth 
queen of England, who always confidered her interefts as 
conneéted with the profperity of the French proteftants, and 
the depreffion of the houfe of Guife, had repeatedly fupplied 
the Hugonots with confiderable fums of money, notwith- 
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ftanding her negociations with the cour of France. Philip If. 

of Spain, on the other hand, had declared himfelf protec 

- tor of the League, had entered into the clofeft correfpond- 
cence with the duke of Guife, and employed all his authority 
in fupporting the credit of that fa€tious leader. The fub- 
jection of the Hugonots, he flattered himfelf, would be fol- 
lowed by the fubmiflion of the Flemings ; and the fame po- 
litical motives which induced Elizabeth to affift the French 
reformers, would have led her to aid the diftreffed proteftants 
in. the Low Countries; but the mighty power of Philip, 
and the great ferce which he maintained in thofe mutinous 
provinces, had hitherto kept her in awe, and made her ftill 
preferve fome appearance of friendfhip with that monarch 3. 
: Elizabeth, however, had given protection to all the Fle- 
mifh exiles, who took fhelter in her dominions; and as ma- 
ny of thefe were the moft induftrious inhabitants of the 
Netherlands, then fo celebrated for its manufactures, they 
brought along with them feveral ufeful arts, hitherto un- 
known, or but little cultivated, in England. The queen 
had alfo permitted the Flemith privateers to enter the Englith 
harbours, and there difpofe of their prizes. But, on the 
xemonttrance of the Spanifh ambeffador, fhe withdrew that 
liberty *; a meafure which, in the iffue, proved extremely 
prejudicial to the interefts of Philip, and which naturally 
lead us back to the hiftory of the civil wars injthe Low 
Countries. 

The Gueux, or dergars, as the Flemifh fea-adventurers 
were called, keing fhut out from the Englifh harbours, were 
under the neceflity of attempting to fecure one of their own. 
They accordingly attacked, in 1572, the Brille, a fea-port 
town in Holland;, and, by a furious affault, made themfelyeg 

mafters of the place °. , 
Unimportant as this conqueft may feem, it alarmed the 
duke of Alva; who, putting a ftop to thofe bloody execu- 
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tions, which he was making on the defencelefs Flemings, in 
order to enforce his oppreflive taxes, withdrew the garrifon 
from Brufféls, and detached it againit the Gueux. Expe- 
rience foon proved that his fears were well grounded. The 
people i in the neighbourhood of the Brille, rendered defpe- 
rate by that complication of cruelty, opprefhon, infolence, 
ufurpation, . and perfecution, under which they and all their 
countrymen laboured, flew to arms on the approach of a 
military force; defeated the Spanith detachment, and put 
themfelves under the proteétion of the prince of Orange 5 ; 
who, though unfuccefSful in his former attempt, {till medi- 
tated the relief of the Netherlands. He inflamed the inha- 
bitants by every motive which religious zeal, refentment, or 
love, of freedom, could infpire. In a fhort time almoft the 
whole province of Holland, and alfo that of Zealand, threw 
off the Spanith yoke °®; and the prince, by uniting the re- 
volted towns in a league, laid the foundation of that illuftri- 
ous republic, whofe arms and policy long made fo confider- 
able a figure in the tranfaCtions of Europe, and whofe com- 
merce, frugality, and perfevering induftry, is ftill the won- 
der of the world. 

The love of liberty traftsformed into heroes, men rts 
accuftomed to arms, and naturally averfe from war. The 
prince of Orange took Mechlin, Oudenarde, and Dender- 
monde; and the defperate defence of Haarlem, which no- 
thing ae moft extreme famine could overcome, convin- 
ced the duke of Alva of the pernicious effeéts of his violent 
counfels. He entreated the Hollanders, whom his feverities 
nad only exafperated, to lay down their arms, and rely on 
the king’s generofity ; and he gave the ftrongeft affurances, 
that the utmoft lenity would he fhown to thofe who did not 
cbftinately perfift in their rebellion. But the people were 
not difpofed to confide in promifes fo often violated, nor to 
throw themfelves on the clemency of a prince and governor, 
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who had fhewn themfelves equally perfidious and inhuman. 
Now reduced to defpair, they expeéted the worft that could 
happen, and bid defiance to fortune. Alva, enraged at their 
firmnefs, laid fiege to Alemaer, where’ the Spaniards’ were 
finally repulféd, 1573 :\a great fleet, which he had fittedout, — 
was defeated by the Zealanders; he petitioned to be recalled 
from his government, and boafted at his- departure, that in 
the courfe of five years, he had made eighteen thoufand hes 
retics perifh by the hands of the-publi¢ executioner ’. 

Alva was fucceeded ifi'the Low Countries by Requefens, 4 
commendator of Caftile, who began his government with 
pulling down the infulting ftatue of his predecefior, ereéted 

‘at Antwerp. But neither this popular a&, nor the mild dif 

a € new governor, could reconcile the revolted 

Mlanders to the’ Spanifh” dominion. “Their injuries were 


aoe recent, and too grievous to be foom forgot. The war 


i te ee 


“continued as obftinate as ever. ‘The fuccefs was various. 
Middleburg was taken by the Zealanders, in 1 574, while 
Lewis of Naffau, with a confiderable body of troops, in- 
tended a reinforcement to his brother, the prince of Orange, 
was furprifed near a village called Noock, and his army dé- 
feated. Lewis and two of his brothers were left dead on the 
field of battle. The fiege of Leyden was formed by the 
Spaniards, and the moft‘amazing examples of-valour and a 
conftancy were difplayed on both fides. The Dutch opened 
the dykes and fluices, in order to drive the befiegers from 
that enterprize; and the Spaniards had the hardinefs to con- - 
tinue their purpofe, and to attempt to drain off the inunda~ 
tion. The befieged fuffered every fpecies of mifery,. and 
were at laft fo reduced by famirie, ‘as to be obliged to feed 
‘on the dead bodies of their fellow-citizens, “But they did 
not fuffer in vain. A violent fouth-weft wind drove the in- 
undation with fury againft the works of the befiegers, when 
every human hope feemed to fail; and Valdes, the Spanifh 
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general, in danger of being {wallowed up by the,waves, was 
conftrained to raife the beges after haying loft, the flamepr of 
hisiarmy *. ete ge 

~The repulfe at Leyden. was followed ay the conferences 
at Breda, in1575. ‘There the emperor, Rodolph II. endea- 
voured to mediate.a_ reconciliation between his coufin the 
king of Spain, and the ftates of the Low Countries, origin- 
ally fubject tothe empire, and over which the imperial jurit 
dition was ftill.fupreme.. But thefe negociations proving 


unfuccefsful, hoftilities, were renewed, and pufhed with vi- 


gour by the: Spaniards. They met with a pppertionsl re- 
fiftance in many. places 3 particularly at Woerde, the reduc- 
tion. of which they were obliged to abandon, after a fege of 


‘feveral months, and a great lofs of men °. 
o> But the conteft:was unequal, between a mighty monarchy 
and two {mall provinces, however fortified by nature, or de» 


fended by. the. defperate valour of the inhabitants... The 


-Spaniards made themfelyes mafters of the ifland of Finart, 


eaft of Zealand; they entered Zealand itfelf, in fpite of all 
eppofition ; they reduced Ziriczee, after an obftinate refiit- 
ance; and, asa laft blow, were projecting the reduction of 
Holland*°. 

_, Now it was that the eaebea provinces faw the seekty 
of foreign afliftance, in order to preferve them from final 
guin; atid they fent a folemn embafly to Elizabeth, their 
moft «natural ally, offering her the fovereignty of Holland 


and Zealand, if the would employ her power im their de- 


fence. - But that princefs, though inclined by many flrong 


»matives to accept of fo liberal an’ offer, prudently rejeted 


it: ~Though magnanimous, fhe had never entertained the 


ambition of. making-conquetts, or-of acquiring, by any other 
’ . means, an-acceflion.of territory... The fole purpofe of her 
_ vigilant and active politics was to maintain, by the moft fru- 
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gal and cautious expedients, the tranquillity of her own dow 
minions. An open war with the Spanith monarchy appeared 
the probable confequence of fupporting the revolted pro- 
vinces; and after taking the inhabitants under her protection, 
fhe could never in honour abandon them, how defperate fo~ 
ever their defence might become, but muft embrace it even 
in oppofition to her intereft. The poffeflion of Holland and 
Zealand, though highly inviting to a commercia] nation, did 
not feem equivalent to fuch hazard. Elizabeth therefore re- 
fufed, in pofitive terms, the fovereignty proffered her; but 
told the ambafladors, That, in return for the good-will which 
the prince of Orange and the States had fhewn her, the 
would endeavour to mediate an agreement for them, on the 
beft terms poffible. She accordingly difpatched Sir Henry 
Cobham to Philip, who took her mediation in good part, but 
no accommodation enfued ‘*.. The war in the Netherlands 
was carried on with the fame rage and violence as before, 
when an accident faved the infant republic. 

Requefens, the governor, dying fuddenly, ata time when 
large arrears were due to the Spanifh troops, they broke into 
a furious mutiny, in 15763; and facked and pillaged. the 
wealthy city of Antwerp, executing terrible flaughter on the 
inhabitants, and threatened the other cities with a like fate. 
This danger united all the provinces, except Luxemburg, in 
a confederacy, commonly called the Pacification of Ghent, 
which had for its objeét the expulfion of foreign troops, and 
the reftoration of the ancient liberties of the States **. 

Don John of Auftria, who had been appointed to fucceed 
Requefens, fotind every thing in confufion on his arrival in 
the Low Countries. He faw the impofhbility of refiftance, 
anc agreed to whatever was required of him;—to conurm 
the Pacification of Ghent, and difmifs the Spanith army. 
After thefe concefjons he was acknowledged governor, arid 
the king's lieutenant of the Netherlands ‘3. Peace and cone 
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cord were reftored, induftry renewed, and religious difputes 
filented.; liberty had leifure to breathe, commerce began” 
to lift her ps and the arts eo to eo petite their bleif 
ings. 

But the ambition of Don yotth: who Bde this great 
theatre for the exercife of* his military talents, lighted anew 
the torch of diftord, and the flames of civil war. - As he. 


- found the fates’ determined to impofe very fini@ limitations. 
_ on his authority, he broke all articles; feized Namur, and 


4 


procured the’ recell of the Spanith army. Animated by the 
facceéffes of his youth, he had opened his mind to vai under 
takings and SORE si ass ties ae: of the revolted 


and in her right the acquifition of F both ‘hg Britith ines 
Elizabeth was aware of his pet a and no longer 
ferupled to embrace the protection of the Flemings, whofe 
independency feemed now intimately connected with her. 
own fafety. She accordingly entered into an al- anus 
liance with them; fent them a fum of money; : 
and foon after a body of troops **. Prince Cafmire, count 
palatine of the Rhine, alfo engaged to fupport them; and 
collected, for that purpofe, an army of German proteftants. 

But the Flemings, while ftrengthening themfelves by fo-.. 
reign alliances, were w eakened by diffenfions at home.. The _ 
duke @ Arfchot, governor of Flanders, and feveral other 
catholic noblemen, jealous of the prince of Orange, who, 
on. the return of the Spanifh forces, had been elected go- 
vernor of Brabant, privately invited the archduke Matthias, . 
brother of the emperor Rodolph II. to the government of 
the Low Countries. Matthias, difgufted at the imperial | 
court, rafhly accepted the propofal; quitted Prague in the. 
night, and fuddenly arrived in the neighbourhood of Ant-. 
werp, to the aftonifhment of the States. Swayed by max- 
ims of the trueft policy and patriotifm, the prince of Orange, 
oie 1 . 14, Camden. 


contrary 
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contrary to all expeétation, embraced ‘the intereft: of the 
-archduke; and, by that prudent meafure, divided the:Ger- 
man and Spanifh branches of the houfe of Auftria. Don 
John was depofed by a’ decree of the States ; Matthias-was 
appointed governor general of the provinces, and the prince 
of Orange his oa ner to the gtat mortification of d’Arf- 


ot ©. 7 


~ Meanwhile Don John being joined by the famous Ald. 
ander’ Farnefe, duke of Parma, “with eighteen thoufand 
veterans, attacked the army of the States near Gemblours,- 
and gained a confiderable advantage’ over them. But the 
caufe of liberty fuftamed a much greater misfortune, inthat 
: jealonly which arofe between the Proteftant and Catholic 
" provinces. ‘The prince of Orange, by reafon of his: mode~ 
- ration, became fufpected by both parties ; Matthias;'re- 
ceiving no fupport from Germany, fell into contempt; and 
“the dake of Anjou, brotherto Henry IL. of Franceythrough 
the prevalence of the Catholic intereft, was declared De- 
fender of the Liberties of the Netherlends*®. iorg 
~Don John took advantage of thefe flu€tuating courtils to 
pufh his military operations, and made himfelfmatter ofofe- 
veral places. But he was fo warmly received bythe Eng- 
lith auxiliaries at Rimenant, that he was obliged to give 
groutid: and feeing little hopes of future fuccefs, ovaccount 
of the numerous armiés affembled againft him, under prince 
Cafimire (who' was paid by Elizabeth) and the duke of An- 
jou, he is fuppofed' to have died of chagrin: others fay of 
poifon, given him by order of Philip, who dreaded his ambi- 
tion. But be that as i¢ may, he died unexpeCtedly, and-was 
fucceeded by the duke of Parma, much his fuperior both in 
war and negociation, and: whofe addrefs and clemency gave 
a new turn to the affairs of Spain in the Netherlands. 
The confederates, i in the meanwhile, {pent their time in 
quarrelling, inftead of acting. Neither the army of prince 
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Cafimire nor that of the duke of’ Anjou, was of any ufe to the 
ftates... The Catholics were jealous of the firft, the Protef- 
tants of the laft, and the two leaders were jealous of each 
other. ‘Thofe evils induced William prince of Orange to 
form the. feheme of more clofely uniting, the provinces of 
Holland and Zealand, anécementing them with fuch others 
as lay moft contiguous; Utrecht, Friefland, Groningen 
Overyffel, ; and Guelderland, in which the Prot ant inact 
predominated. ‘The deputies accordingly met at’ A: p. 1579. 
Utrecht, and figned that famous Union, in ap- J 15- 
peararite fo flight, but in reality fo folid, of feven provinces 
independent of each other, actuated ‘by different interefts, 
yet as clofely connected by the great tye of liberty, a8 the ~ 
bundle of arrows, the arms and emblem of their republic. _ 
Tt wasiaereed, that the Seven Provinces fhall unite thern- 
felves;in intereft’ as one province, referving to each indi-~ 
vidual province and city. all its own privileges, rights, cuf-: 
toms,-and ftatutes 3 that im all difputes between particular 


“provinces, the reft: fhall interpofe only’ as mediators; and 


that’ they fhall affft, each other with life and fortune, againt 
every foreign attempt upon any fingle province’... The: firft 
coin ftruek after this alliance is ftrongly expreflive of the 
pezilous fitwation of the infant commonwealth. It repre- 
fented a.dhip-firuggling amid the waves, unaiflifted by fails 
or oars; with this motto: Jucertum quo fata ferant ;, “ know 
‘© ‘not: what may be my fate**.”” = 

- The: States had indeed great reafon’ for doubt. . ‘They 
had to: contend. with the whole power of the Spanith mo- 
narchy; and Philip; inftead of offering them any equitable 
conditions, “laboured to: decach the prince of Orange from 
the Union of Utrecht. But William was too patriotic: to 


refign the intereits of his country for any private advantage. 


He was determined to. thare the fate of the United Provin- 
ces: and they ftood in much need of fupport. The duke 
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of Parma was making rapid eo arts and 
arms. He had concluded a treaty with the Walloons, a 
name commonly given to the natives of the f D proz 
vinces of the Netherlands: he gained the confidence of the. 
Catholic party in general, and took by affault the cities of 

‘Marfien and Maeftricht ; where,gn defiance of his autho= 
rity, great enormities were committed by the Spanith troops. 
Every thing feemed poflible to him. The States, however, 
continued refolute, though fenfible of their weaknefs. | They | 
agai made an offer of their fovereignty to Elizabeth ; 3. and 4 

as fhe ftill rejected it, they conferred it, on the. 

duke of Anjou, finally withdrawing their -allegi>. 

ity ance from Philip II’, ve 

ae While Philip was lofing the fever United Provinees, for. 

tune threw in his way anew foyereignty. Don Sebattian, 

king of Portugal, grandfon of the great. Emanuel, fmig ’ 

with the paffion for military glory, determined to fignalize. 

himfelf by an expedition againft the Moors in Africa, where 

his anceftors had acquired fo much renown. In confe-= 

quence of this direction of mind, he efpoufed the caufe of 

Muley Mahomet, whom Muley Moluch, his uncle, had dif- - 

poffeffed .of the kingdoms of Fez and Morocco; and, con-, 

trary to the opinion of his wifeft counfellors, embarked for 

Africa, in 1578, with an army of twenty thoufand men. 

The army of Muley Moluch was fuperior; but that cir-_ 

cumftance only roufed the courage of Don Sebaftian; wh 


* 


A. Ds 1580. 


wore green armour in order to be a better mark for the ene- 
my. The two armies engaged near Alcazar-quivit; and, 
after a defperate conflia, the Chriftians were totally routed, 
or rather deftroyed, being all either killed or taken prifoners. 
Among the flain was Don Sebaftian. The two Moorith 
princes uncle and nephew, were alfo left dead on the field *°.. 


' The 


79. Grotius, lib, iii. enn 
20. H. de Mendoza. Cabrera, Thuanus. Muley Moluch, who appears io 
have been a great and generous prince, died with the moft heroic magnani- ™ 
mity. -Wafted by an inveterate difeafe, which the fatigue of the battlehad 
rendered 
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"The e king of Portugal having left’no iffiie; was fucéeeded 
by his uncle, cardinal Henry; who alfo dying without chil- 
dren, a number of competitors arofeé for the crown. Among 
thofe was the king of Spain, nephew to Henry by the mo- 
ther’s fide; the duke of Braganza, married to, the grand- 
daughter of the great Emanuel; Don Antonio, prior of Crato, 
baftard of the infant Don Lewis, the duke of Savoy, the duke 
of Parma, Catherine of Medicis, and pope Gregory XIII. 
who, extraordinary as it may feem, attempted to renew the 
obfolete claim of the Holy See to the foyereignty of Por- 
tugal. ‘Philip’s claim was not the bef, but he had moft 
power to fupport it. The old duke of Alva, who had — 
been for fome time in difgrace, like ue unchained for tes 
fighting, was recalled to court, and put at the head of an 


army. He gained two victories over Don Antonio; who 
~ all the other competitors, alone pretended to affert his 
title by: arms. Thefe victories decided the con- 
teft. Philip was crowned at Lifbon, proclaimed 


ia? 
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* in India, and a price was fet on the head of Antonio”? 
A price was alfo fet on the head of the prince of Orange, ~ 
as foon as it was known in Spain, that the United Provinces 


had withdrawn their allegiance from Philip, and ~ ; ; <i 
ee Na opeey Sh ENO E 

yan attempt was foon after made upon his life, by : 
a man of defperate fortune, in order to obtain the reward. 


oon : 
rendered mortal, he defiréd his attendants to keep his death fecret, till the 
fortune of the day fhould be decided. Evem after he loft the ufe of fpeech, 
he-laid his finger on his lips as a farther injunétion of fecrecy; and ftretching 
himfelf in his litter, calmly expired in the field of victory. (Ibid). Inregard 
to the manner of Don Sebaftian’s death, hiitorians are by no means agreed . 
butall admit that he foughtiallantly, and difdained to furvive the defeat of 
hisarmy. Some fay, that he Jaid violent hands upon himlelf; others, that 
peing difarmed and made prifoner by the victors, he was fain by a. Moorifh. 
officer, who came up while the foldiers-were violently difputing ‘their Behe 
to the royal captive. Thuanus, Hif. fui Temp.) Muley Mahomet perifhed 
in attempting to fave himfelf by fight, and Hamet, Muley Moluch’s bfother, 

“fnceeeded to the throne of Morocco, Id’. tbid. 

2° Paria y Sufa. Cabrera. 


Now 


Now firft did the States bece ne trul 
of that great man. The joy of the Sp 
port of-his death, could only be equalled ol i 


mings, when informed of his fafety 3 yet a jealou yo 


ty, and a-dread of his ambition, 


{till prevented es 


“appointing him their {upreme governor, though every. day 
convinced them of the imprudence, rapacity, and dangerous - 


defigns of the duke of Anjou. 
confiderable army, and raifed the fiege of Cambray; but a 
project of marrying queen Elizabeth, whofe amorous dal-_ 
Hiances with him are fomewhat unaccountable, and by no 
s juftifiable, unlefs fincere, led him soianes sb a hated 
England, while the duke of Parma was making. 
ogrefs in the Netherlands. 


_ tempt?’. 


r On his return he totally-Jof 

the confidence of the States, by a rath and violent attack 
Upon their liberties ; was obliged to leave the United Pr& 
vinces.; retired into Prance, and died foon after in con=— 


He had at firft aflembled a - 


w 


The archatike Matthias had returned’ to Gerimnipt on” 
the elevation of his rival; fo that the duke of Parma and the 
‘ prince of Orange, the two greateft generals of their age, 


Pry now left to difpute the poffeffion of the Netherlands, © 


Frame hich became the chief theatre of war in Europe, and the 
r Cfehiodl to which men of courage, from all ‘nations, reforted 

to ftudy the military art. 
England, during thefe commotions, had enjoyed. the mott 


perfect tranquillity. 


But the profpect now -began to»be 


overcaft : and Elizabeth faw dangers gradually multiply:on 


her, from more than one quarter. 


The earl of Lennox, 


confin-german to the young king of Scotland, and captain 
Stewart of the houfe of Ochiliree, afterward earl of Arran. 
had.found means to detach James from the Englith intereft; 


‘his 


i Art 


and by their intrigues the eatl of Morton, who, ee 


eae 


22. Mezeray. 


Camden. 


Le Clerc, 
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whole regency had preferved that kingdom in ftri& alliance 
with Elizabeth, was brought to thé {caffold, as an accom- 
plice in the murder of the late king*3. 

A ‘body of the Scottifh nobility, however, diffatisfied 
with the new adminiftration, which was entirely dire&ted by 
Lennox and Arran, formed a confpiracy, probably with the 
concurrence of Elizabeth, for feizing the perfon of the king © 
atthe caftle of Ruthven, the feat of the earl of Gowrie ; 
and the defign being kept fecret, fucceeded without any op~ 
potion.» James; who was aboutitwelve years of age, wepe 
whenhe found himfelf detained a prifoner; but no compaf- 


fion was fhewn him. “ Mind not his tears, faid the maf*. 


“ter of sGlamis:—better that boys fhould weep than” 
“< bearded'men.” ‘The king was obliged to fubmit to the ~— 
prefent: neceflity 5 to pretend an entire acquiefeence in the 
coffduct of the confpirators, and to-acknowledge the deten- 
tion of his perfon to be an acceptable fervice. “Arran was 
confined a prifoner, in his own houfe, and Lennox retired 
into France, where he foon after died 7+. 

But the affairs of Scotland remained not long in this fitu- 
‘ation. James, impatient of reftraint, made his efcape from 
his keepers; and flying to St. Andrews, fummoned his 


%, 


23. Spotiwood. Crawford. Morton owned that Bothwell had informed) 
him of the defign againft the king’s life, foliciced him to concur in the exe~ 
eution of it, and affirmed it was authorifed by the queen. He at firfl, if we 
may believe his dying words, abfolutely declined having any concern in fuch 
a meafure ; and, when afterward urged to the fame purpofe, he required a 
warrant under the queen’s hand, auchorifing the attempt. As no fuch war- 
rant was produced, he refufed to takepart in the enterprize. And as an apo- 
logy for concealing this treafolllble undertaking, he very plaufibly urged it 
his own vindication, the irrefolution ef Darnley, and criminal fituation of 
Mary. “To whom,” faid he; ** could I make the difcovery ? The queen was 


<* the author of the confpiracy. Darnley was fuch a changeling, that so 

é& fecret could be fafely communicated to him. Huntley and Bothwell, who 

« bore the chief fway in the kingdom, were themfelves the perpetrators of 

“ the crime.”” Spotfwood, p.314. Crawfurd, Méem, Append, III. Robert- 

fon, book vi. 

24. Melvil. Spotf{wood. Calderwood, 
Rgenhey “ 


ee a hit 


friends 


16 


frietids asl partizans to 
* . Marfhal, Montrole, and Ri 


_ enable to refift fo powerful a somiinatinl took theher id s 
2h) ps sete: England. The earl of Arran was re d to : 
court a new attempt to difturb the government ; 
weds: defeated ; ; the earl of Gowrie, its reputed author, was 
Brought to the block; and fevere laws were pafled againft 
the Pre(byterian clergy, who had applauded the Raid of 
Ruthven, as the late confpiracy was called **. a 
While thefe things were tranfacting in Scotland, the king 
sf Spain, though he had not yet come to an open rupture 

_with Elizabeth, fen‘, in the name of the pope, a ‘Body, of 
“he  feven hundred Spaniards and Italians into Ireland, in order . 
to. retaliate for the aflftance which fhe gave to ‘his rebel- 
fous fubjefts in the Low Countries. But the invadgrs, 
though. joined by many of the difcontented Irith, were all 
cut off to a man, by Jord Grey, the queen’s deputy, and fif- 
teen hundred of the rebels were pang 3a lewsrity which 
gave great difpleafure to Elizabeth *° 

When the Englifh ambaffador, at the court of Madrid, 
complained of this invafion, he was anfwered by like 
complaints of the piracies of Francis Drake ; a bold nayvi- 
gator, who had pafled into the South Sea by the ftraights 
of Magellan, and, attacking the Spaniards in thofe partsy 
where they leaft expected an enemy, had taken many rich 
prizes, and returned home fately by the cape’ of Good Hope,’ 
in September 1580. As he was the firft Englifhman who 
had circumnavigated the globe, his name. became cele- » 
brated om account of fo hazardous @nd fortunate an adven- 
ture; and the queen, who loved valour, and hoped to fhare 
in the fpoil, conferred on him the honour of knighthood, 
and accepted of a banquet from him on board the fhip 
which had performed fo memorable a voragens <She nile’, 


25. Spot{wood. *; . 26. Camden, 


= 


ee 
; Sefon (an ecclefiafical tribunal, erected by. Elizabeth, { for. 


ng ot “ee Od Be he. in ox re ah spre rm 


t Elizabeth's sd gers from ait might have been ‘e- 
ed as of fmall’importance, had her’ own fubjeats been 


oe abil at he Bae ate ig ily ete! was ‘not the cafe. The - 
"zeal ‘of the Catholics, excited by conftraint rather than per= _ 


ny “daly threatened ‘her with an infutretion “Not 


He n Beato? Scots, and ‘againft the court’ of High ‘Com- 


cognizance of non-conformifts, ‘and - which was cer- 

ally tbo arbitrary), the Romifh priefts, efpecially in the 
pas feminaries for the education of Englith ftudents “of 
Catholic communion, endeavoured to perfuade their 


“sey a would be a meritorious action t to gee el 
a Zeit att BLT ES! wv ™ i re 


"Ue aoe féminaties, founded by Phitip 1 If. the pope, and the 
Neakdinad of Lorrain, in order to prevent the decay of the an- 


cient religion i in England, fent over yearly a colony of young 
priefts, who maintained the Romifh fuperftition in its full 
height c of bigotry ; and who, being often dete€ted in trea- 
“fonable practices, occafioned that feverity of which their fect 
‘complained. They were all under the’ direétion of the Je- 
* fuits, an active order of regular priefts eftablifhed fince the 
- Reformation ; the court of Rome perceiving that the lazy 


a pe and beggarly’ friars, who had fufficed in times’ of © 


mnoratice; weré'no longer able to defend the ramparts of 
arrears affailed on every fide by the bold”and inqui- 


fitive fpirit of the age, and the virulence of the perfecuted | 
*Proteftants.. Thefe ghoftly fathers, who by the very nature, 


of their inftitution were engaged to’ pervert learning, and 
"who, where it could ferve their pious purpofes, employed it 
to refine away the plaineht diGtates of morality, perfiraded 
William Parry, an Englifh gentleman, and a convert to 'the 


Mee 27. Tbids” 46; Camden. 


* 


oe 5 Vol 1 ae Cc Catholic 


fied with inceffant outcries, againft ‘her feverity’ dats. 


~ 


rected by the law for his treafonable conf{piracy *9, 


~ Catholic faith, chat: he ebuld not f arfor 
fervice to Heaven than to take away 
reign. Parry, then at Milan, was confirmed in 
by Campeggio, the pope’s nuncio, and ohare 
_himfelf, who exhorted him to perfevere ; anc 
- for his encouragement, a plenary indulgence, soll 


of his fins. Though fill agitated with doubts, 1 fe came =e. 
over to England, with an intention of executing his a anes 


purpofe. “But happily his irrefolution continued 5 < 
and he was at laft betrayed by one Nevil, of the 
family. of Wiech to whom he had communicated his 
 defign. Being thrown into prifon, he confeffed his guilt > 
“feceived fentence of death, and fuffered the a : 


A.D. 1584. - 


Such murtherous attempts, the refult of that bigoted fpirit 
with which the followers of the two religions, but more ef- 
pecially the Catholics, were actuated, every where now ap- 
- peared: About the fame time that this genen againit the 
life of Elizabeth was brought to light, the prince of Orange 
was affaffinated at Delft, by Balthazar Gerard, a de ae, 
enthufiaft, who believed himfelf impelled by the Divinity 
we are told by the jefuit Strada, to commit that Pace 
adtion. But the aflaflin, when put to the torture, declared, 

perhaps no lefs truly, that the reward promifed by Philip, in 
his profcription of William, had been his principal mo- 
tive *°. 

The United Provinces, now deprived of their chief hope, 
were filled with forrow and confternation: a géneral gloom 
involyed their affairs ; defpondency appeared in every face, 
and anarchy reigned in their councils. The provinces of 
Holland and. Zealand alone endeavoured to repair the Tots, 
and to thew their gratitude to William, by electing Bis. ton 
Maurice their ftadtholder and captain- general by fea and ‘ 
Jand. Maurice was at this time only eighteen years olds 


99. State Trials, vol. 1. Strype, vol. iii. Hime, chap, xii. ? Poms 
30. ‘Grotiuvs. Metern, Bentivoglio. Thusnps. ws Sy 
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. marks of genius diftinguifhed his character, as ap- 


Xs. 1 worthy of the dignity to which he was railed ; 
d he was oppofed to the duke of Parma, the greatelt ge 
~~ neral of chat or perhaps of any other age. : 

In Spain it was imagined, that the death of the prince of 
Orange ' would deprive the confederates, not only of counfel 
but of courage, any longer to refift the power of Philip. But_ 
after the firft emotions of grief and furprize fubfided, it pro» 

~ duced very contrary effects. Rage took place of defpair 5 
and the horror of the affaffination, univerfally attributed to 
the i intrigues of Philip, fo irritated the people, that they de- 

: termined to profecute the war with unremitted vigour, and 

“revenge the death of their great deliverer 3. 

Meanwhile the duke of Parma, having reduced Ghent 
afin Bruffels, was making preparations for the fiege of 
 Antiverp, the richeft and moft populous city in the Ne- 
therlands. On his firft approach, the citizens opened the 
~-fluices, cut down the dykes, and overflowed the neighbour- 
ing country with an inundation, which fwept away all his 
magazines. Not difcouraged, however, by this lofs, he fet 
-himfelf diligently to repair the misfortune; and cut, at pro 

_ digious labour and expence, but with incredible expedition, 

a canal from Steken to Caloo, in order to carry off the 

waters. He next erected that {tupendous monument of his 

“genius, fo fatal to the caufe of liberty! 4 fortified bridge 

-acrofs the deep and rapid river Scheld, to prevent all come. 

““ynunication wich the town by fea. The befieged attempted : 

to burn it, or blow it up, by fending againft it two fire-fhips, 
full of powder and other combuftible materials, Bvt this 
fcheme failing, Poms the befiegers daily making A.D. 1585. 
progefs, in {pite of every effort to oppole them, - 

Antwerp fent deputies to the duke, and agreed to acknow- 

ledge the fovereignty of Philip **. 


7 gt. Grotius, lib.iv. Metern, lib, xii. 
4a. Metern, lib. xii. Reidan, lib. iy, Thuanus, lb. lxxxiii, 


re a; a Domettic 


“pofed for the relief ©. Antwerp, hoping to oni y its re 
-dudtion. The Proteftants, it was concluded; would for! 

’ - © it, as foo as. it fell into the hands of Philip. The « 
_ *  .je€ture proved juft: Antwerp went hourly to decay and Am- 
-. fterdam, enriched by the emigration of f her. fifter’s inhabitants, 
=r peeatte the greateft commercialicity in the Neila, ae 

_ This’rivairy, however, of the citizens © Amfterdam, sr 
“fingular in. the annals of mankind ! in feeki ng a prc 
> _tical private advantage, at the expence of public fafety, and — 
aa! dete expofed to the moft imminent danger, had abnee 
~-cafioned the fubjection of the whole revolted ay © 
"The lofs of Antwerp was a mortal blow to the formerly 
a: : <elining. {tate of their affairs; and the only hope that re a5 
__. mained»to-them arofe from the profpe& of foreign aid. 
Well acquainted with the cautious. and frugal maxims of 
Elizabeth, they tendered the fovereignity of their country to 
“ the king of France. But the diftraéted ftate of that mo- 
narchy obliged Henry to reje@ fo advantageous an offer. 
The duke of Anjou’s death, which he expected would bring 
him relief,°by freeing him ‘from the intrigues of that. 
prince, only plunged him in deeper diftrefs.. The king of | 
Navarre, a profefled Proteftant, being now next heir to the i 


~ 


crown, the duke of Guile took thence occafion to revive the 
Catholic League; and to urge the king, by the moft violent 
‘expenients, to feek the exclufion of that gallant prince, and 
the extin@tion of the: whole feét. Henry, though: himfelf 
a zealous Catholic, difliked fuch precipitant meafures: he ate 
“tempted to fupprefst the League; but finding his io Be ; 
too, weak for that,purpofe, he was obliged to comply. with | 
the demands of the duke of Guife and the cardinal of Bours oe 
bon, whom the duke had fet up ‘as a competitor for the 
. duccellion again the king of Navarre, to declare war 2 ‘ 


nots, and countenance a faction, which he 


e dangerous to his throne 33, Any interpofi- 


P rawn upon him at once the indignation 
¢, and the League, of which they were the 


ow 


of Philip, the Pop 
xs protectors. He 


thoughts of the proffered fovereignty, though it 
day rofpect equally flattering to his ambition and his 


_-Wengeance, “sit Ce eal 

3 . The United Provinces, in this extremity, had again. re- 
__» eourfe to Elizabeth; who, although the continued to reje& 
their fovereignty, for the reafons formerly affigned, agreed 


cluded a new treaty with them to that purpofe; in confe- 

‘a quence of which, fhe was put in poffeffion of the” Brille, 
= __ Fluthing, and the caftle of Rammakins, as a fecurity for the 
ia : payment of her expences. She knew that the ftep fhe had 
taken would immediately engage her in hoftilities with Phi- 
_. lip, yet was fhe not alarmed at the view of the prefent ear 
nefs of that prince; though fuch prepofleflions were every 

+. where entertained concerning the force of the Spanifh mo- 
narchy, that the king of Sweden, when informed that the 


queen of England had openly embraced the defence of the ° 


~ revolted Flemings, ferupied not to fay, “She has now taken 
« the diadem from her head, and placed it upon the point: 


6 of a fword 3+.” io : 
_But Elizabeth, though rather cautious than enterprifing in 
her natural difpofition—though the preferred peace, fhe was 
not afraid of war; and when fhe faw an evident neceffity, 
fhe braved danger with magnanimity and boldnefs. She 
now prepared herfelf to refit, and evento aflault, the whole 
itrength of the Catholic king. ‘The earl of Leicefter was 
fent over to Holland, at the head of the Englith auxiliaries, 
_ _confifting of five thoufand foot and a thoufand horfe; while 
SS Davila, lib. vii. Mezeray, Abregé Chronol, tom, 34. Camden. 
pe ee | Paes : Sir 


the dift: effed Proteftants in the Low Coun- - 


was” therefore under the neceflity of re- 


- to yield them more effe€tual fupport. She accordingly con- ~ 


— 


id 


Je * sit aie Drake was di 
‘ anda body of land nin 


from a. knowledge of his influence- with Ehizabethy, anti tdees~ ; ? 


© - 2HE r 


Wet Indies. This gallant ad n made | 
St. Jago de Cuba; of St. Domingo, the capite lof E 
of Carthagena, and feveral other plz 
turned to England with fuch riches, a nd fuch ae. 
counts of the Spanith. weaknels in the New World as fered 
to ftimulate the nation to future enterprizes *° at 
‘The Englifh arms were lefs fuccefsful in. the Low Coun= 
tries. Leicefter poffeffed neither courage nor capacity equal 
* to the truft repoled i in him by the qteen : and the States, who, 


A.D. 1586. 


fire 06, engaging that princefs ftill farther ino their defenci 


ahat 


had leaded, hima, with new RORGH Sf had conferred. on : im % 


Bierce appointed a guard to attend him, and vefted him, 
with a power almoft dictatorial, foon found their confidence, 
mifplaced. He not only fhewed his inability to direct mili- 
tary operations, by permitting the duke of Parma to advance _ 
in a rapid courfe of conquefts, but abufed. his authority, by 
an adminiftration equally weak, wanton, cruel, and opprels et 
five,, Intoxicated with his elevation, he aflumed the air of 

a fovereign prince; refufed the inftrudtion of the States ; Pe 
thruft into all yacant places his own worthlefs favourites; 
‘excited the people:to rife againft the magiftrates ; introduced 
diforder into the finances, and filled the provinces with Fong 
‘fufion. The Dutch even fufpeted him of a defign upon 
their liberties; and Elizabeth, in order to quiet their fears, 
orleft an att&mpt fhould be made againft the life of her fa- 
vourite, commanded him to refign his government, and _re- 
turn home 3°, Prince Maurice was eleted. governor by the 


States i in the.room of the earl of Leicetter, and Lord Wile 


r x ‘ 
35. Ibid. - 2 
26, Camden, p. ¢13. Metern. lib. xiii, xiv. Grotius, lib. v. Bentivog- 


~ be, part Il. lib. iv. 


— 


“ 


aie ae till EP. :4 re 
Lae time. Blusdbeth @ was occupied about more im- 


- mediate dangers than thofe from the Spanifh arms; though — 


Philip had already formed the moft hoftile defigns againft her, 
and had begun his preparations for that famous armament 


denominated the Invincible Armada. Anthony Babington, | 


a young gentleman of Derbythire, inftigated by John Bal- 


lard, a popith prieft, of the feminary of Rheims, engaged in | 
a confpiracy againft the life of his fovereign, as a neceflary_ 
prelude to the deliverance of the queen of Scots, and the ré- - 
eftablifhment of the catholic religion in England; and fo. 
-fure did he think himfelf of fuccefs, and fo meritorious his 


undertaking, that in order to perpetuate the memory of it, 
he caufed a picture to be drawn in which he was reprefent- 
ed ftanding amid{t his fix confederates, with a metto, ex- 
preffing that their common danger was the. bond of their 
fidelity. Happily the plot was difcovered by the vicilance 
of fecretary Walfingham ; 3 and Babington, and thirteen 
others, among whom was Ballard, fuifered death forstheir 
’ treafonable defign *’. 

“The fcene that flowed was new and extraordinary. On 
the trial of the confpirators it appeared, that the queen of 
Scots, who had- held a correfpondence with Babington, 
had encouraged him in his enterprize : and it was refoly- 


ed, by Elizabeth. and her minifters, to, bring Mary alfo to. 


a public trial, as being accefflary to the confpiracy. Her‘pa- 
pers were accordingly feized, her principal domeftics arreft- 


- ed, and her two fecretaries fent prifoners to London. Af- 


ter the neceflary information had been obtained, forty com- 
mifhioners, appointed under the great feal, together. with five 
of the judges, were fent to Fothermgay- caftle, where. Mary 
was now confined, to hear and decide this great caufe. 


An idea fo repugnant to majefty, as being arraigned for. 
treafon, had not once entered the mind of the queen uf 


mden, Dp. 515 —5 18. Murden’s State Papers. State Trials, yol. i. 


C 4 Scots, 


~ seaniiioigh baat r dom 
determined o dec a ne f 
her ears, in the folitude of her prif . 
~.  telligence, however, without emotion or 
= the protefted in the moft folemn manner, thz 
=  countenanced ‘any. attempt. againft»the life of Elizabeth 
= 2.. the fame time that fhe refufed to acknowledge the jurifaic 
tion. of. theeapmamilfioncrs: “ I-came into England,” faid 

= fhe, “ an independ lent fovereign, to implore the queen’s af- 
* ) & fiftance, not to fubjec myfelf to her authority 5 nor is my 
oe © fpirit fo - broken by patt misfortunes, or fo intimidated by 
as « ‘ prefent dangers, as to ftoop to any thing unbecoming:ithe 
A “ majefty of a crowned head, or that will difgrace the a1 

os “« tors from whom I am defcended, and the fon oe 
ere Lc: tall leave my throne. If I muft be tried; princes alone 

~ can be my peers. ‘The queen of England’s fubjects, how 

ee “‘ noble foever their birth may be, are of a rank inferior to Sy 

« mine. Ever fince my arrival in this kingdom, I have been 

“ confined as a prifoner. Its igws never afforded me pro- 
tection. Let them nat now be perverted it in order to ai 
es « away my life 3*.??° ~ Sane Eee 
is: Mary, however, was at laft resfandedtl to appear before the 
commilfioners, to, hear and. to.give anfwer to the accufa. 
“tions which fhould be offered againit her,”* though the fill 
refufed to acknowledge the jurifdiction of the court. The 
chancellor endeavoured to vindicate its authority, by plead- 
Mid ing the {upreme jurifdiction of the Englith laws over every, 
at tahca xan in England ; the lawyers of the crown open~ 
ed the chafge againft the queen of Scots; and the commiflis 
a oners, after hearing her defence, and adjourning to Weft. 
 miafter, pronounced fentence of death. upon that 


unfortunate princefs, and ree it i) aa 
a feals and fubferiptions*®, 


e , ONober 23. 


, ' 
38. Robertfon, book vii, 


39, Camden, p.,576. It is remarkable, that among the charges : 
. Mary, fhe was accufed, and feemingly om good grounds, of negociatin: 


Bere cs The 
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ate ae that. the letters from Phin fein were delivered into - 
: her hands, or that any anfwer was returned by her direc- 
tion: and the teftimony of two witnefles, even though men 
“4 of charafter, who knew themfelyes expofed to all the ri- 
gours of imprifonment, torture, and death, if they refufed 
to give any evidence which might be required of them, was 
-by no means conclufive. In order to {creen themfelves, they 
q -: might threw the blame on her ; but they could difcover no- * 
thing to her prejudice, without violating that ‘oath of fidelity 
. which they had taken, in confequence of their office; and 
__ their perjury, in one inflance, rendered them unworthy of 
-eredit in another. Befides, they were not confronted with 
her; though fhe defired that they might, and affirmed, that 
“they would never, to her face, perfift in their evidence. — 
* ‘But the condemnation of the queen of Scots, not juftice, 
~wwas the obje&t of this unprecedented trial ; and the fentence, 
after many hefitations and delays, was carried into execution. 
~ Never did Mary appear fo great, as in this laft fcene of her 
life; fhe was not only tranquil, but intrepid and magnani- 
mous. When Sir Andrew Melvil, the mafter of her houfe- 
hold, who had been excluded for fome weeks (ees 
from her prefende, was permitted to take his laft, 
farewell; he burft into tears; bewailing the condition of a 
a >mittrels whom he loved, as well as his own hard fate, in 
being appointed to carry into Scotland the news of fuch a 
mournful event, as the cataftrophe that awaited her. “ Weep 
not, good Melvil,”” faid fhe, ‘ there is at prefent greater 


the king sof Spain for transferring to him. het claim to the Englifs crown, and 
difinheriting her heretical fon; that fle had even entered into a con/piracy again 
James; had appointed lord Claud Hamiltyn regent of Scotland; and had in~ 
figated her adberents to feize James’s perfox, and deliver him into the hands of © 
the pope or the ding of Spain ; whence he was never to be freed but on cali tion 
of his, becoming Catholic. See Letter ta Gharles Paget, Ma Y 20; oe in mans 


oe Shae G Coie, and Murden, p. 506. 
rea 


(© caute 


* ante for r joicing. T ou 
ax « delivered all herd ‘es, and fu 
6. tedious fuiferings as. fhe has long exp 


bes that die conftant in my religion, firm 


ie me ss my fon. ‘Tell him I have done noth 
=e oe injurious to his kingdom, to his honours, or to his stan 
e “ and God forgive all thofe who have thirfted without caufe 
ie ea fps my blood.” : p afcending the fcaffold, fhe began, 
a of her wi omen » to take off her veil and upper 


ee 
them, fhe gently checked him, and failing faid, “I have not 
€ “ been accuftomed to undrefs before fo many fpe@iators, no; 
_ to be ferved by fuch valets!” and, foon after, laid 
head on the block, with calm but undaunted fortitude *°. 
Such, my dear Philip, was the fate of Mary Stuart, que 
of Scotland, and dowager of France, one of the moft ami- | 
able ‘and accomplifhed of her fex; who, in the forty-fifth | 
me year of her age, and the nineteenth of her captivity in Eng-_ 
. land, fell a viCtim to the jealoufy and to the fears of an of- 
fended rival. But although Mary’s trial was illegal, and her — 
execution arbitrary, hiltory will not permit us to fuppofe, 
that her aétions were at no time criminal. With all the or- me 
naments both of body and mind, which can embellish the 
female character, fhe had many of the weakheffes of a wo- 
man; and our fympathy with her long and accumulated 
fufferings, feen through the medium of her beauty, only per- 
haps. could prevent sf from viewing her, notwithftanding 


40. La Mort de la Royne a Efccffe, ap. Jebb. Camden. Spotfwood. The 
truth of hiftory forbids me to conceal, that Mary was fupported during this 
awful cataftrophe, by the confolations of a fuperfitious Wevotion.. “After 
throwing herfel€ upon her knees, and repeating prayers from the Offer of 1 the 
Virgin, fhe preffed the crucifix to-her lips; and then looking upon it; eagerly ; 
exclaimed, ‘© O Chrilt! thow wat extended on the crofs to fave'mankind,. = 
« when they were loft, phan my tranfer effions, and fretch out a 
“ to xecéive mein mercy.” Id. ibid. Stuart, hook viii. : 
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Ag vhich i excited by the ne the marriage-bed and the 
=e guile of of murder Ss int Ree 


» Elizabeth, when. informed of $ execution, affeCted 


’ the utmoft furprize and concern. Sighs, tears, lamentations, _ 


and weeds of mourning, were all employed to difplay the 
greatnefs of her forrow. She even undertook to make the 


world believe, that the queen of Scots, her dear fifter and | 


: kinfwoman, had been put to death withor ut he 
.. and contrary to her inclination ; and, to complete this farce, 


fhe. commanded Davifon, her fecretary, to be thrown i into — 


prifon, under pretence that he had exceeded his commiffion, 


a an difpatching the fatal warrant; which, although the had 


med, fhe never meant to carry into execution **, 
This hypocritical difguife was afflumed chiefly to appeafe 
oung king of Scotland, who feemed determined to em- 
ploy the whole force of his dominions, in order to revenge 
_ his mother’ s death. He recalled his ambaffador from Eng- 
land, refuted. toyadmit the Englith envoy into his prefence, 
and with difficulty condefcended to receive a memorial from 
the queen. Every thing bore'the appearance of war. Many 


4t. All cotemporary authors agree in afcribing to Mary the utmoft beauty 
ef countenance and elegance of fhape of which the human form is capable. 
Her hair was black: though, according to the fafhion of the times, fhe fre- 
guently. wore borrowed locks, and of different colours. Her eyes were a 


dark grey; her complexion was exquifitely fine; and her hands and arms res 


markably delicate, both as to fhape and colour. Her ftatur’e was of an height 
that raft to the majeftic, She danced, fhe walked, and rode with equal eafe. 
Her tate for mufic was juft; and fhe fung fweetly, and played upon the lute 
with uncommon fkill. Robertfon, from Brantome. 

4z. Camden. - After thus freely cenfuring Elizabeth, and ane the de- 
fedtivenefs of the evidence againft Mary, I am bound to own, that it appears 
from 2 paffage in her le:ter to Thomas Morgan, dated the 27th of July 1586, 
that the had accepted Babington’s offer to aflaflinate the Englith queen, “ As 
“ to Babington,’’ fays fhe, “ he hath Aindly and bonefily offered bimjelf and all 
“& his means, to be employed any way Lwould. Whereupon 1 bope' to have fati/- 
< fed bim by two of my feveral Letters, fince I hadhis.’’ (Murden’s Collect, 
Pp. 533): This inconteftible evidence puts her guilt beyond all controverfy. 


8 ; , of 


legan ualities, with fome degree of that bhorrence ; 


2 knowledge, 


‘he 


Elizabeth faw the danger of fuc a leag ue a ' 


a his 1 nob ity inftigated | him 
and the catholics recommend 


‘James fome decent interval to vent his grief and: 


his fupplies, to pillage the coafts of his dominions, and de- 


‘ment. gS fell 


employed her emiffaries to fet before him every y miptive 
Lope or fear, which might induce him to live in amity 1 
er: and thefe joined to the queen’s diffimulation, and the: 
pacific difpofition of that prince, prevailed over his refent- 
Ta Ch into a doe underftanding with the 


= While E Waabeth was thus mas the tranquillity of her) 
kingdom from the attempts of her neareft maken fhe 
was hot inattentive to more diftant ‘dangers. Hearing > tha 
Philip. was fecretly preparing that prodigious z ! sat 
which had for its obje€t no lefs than the entire conquelt of 
England, fhe fent Sir Francis Drake with a fleet to intercept % 


ftroy his thipping: and that gallant commander, befides 


other advantages, was fo fuccefsful as to burn, in the har- 


bour of Cadiz, an hundred yeflé!s laden with ammunition 
and naval ftores. About the fame time Thomas Cavendith, 
a private adventurer, launched into the South Sea in three 
{mall thips; committed great depredations on the-Spaniards 


an thofe parts; took many rich prizes; and returning by 


the Cape of Good Hope, entered the Thames in a kind of 
triumph. *°. 

By thefe fortunate enterprizes, the Englifh feamen learned 
to defpife - the large unwieldy fhips of the enemy, in which 
chiedly they placed their hopes of fuccefs. The naval maga, 
zines of Spain were deftroyed, and means were taken to pre- 
vent Philip from being able fuddenly to repair the lof, by an 
artificial run upon the bank of Genoa, whence he expected 
a large loan 5 a nfeafure which was conducted by an Englith 
merchant, in conjunction with his foreign correfpondents, © 


43. Monfon’s Naval Trades. 


ang) 


fion A of “her kingdom. +4 hy a x 


his ambitious project with 2 all eevee 


were 2 fac oe 
Sig ae for war. In all'the ports of Sicily, Na- 
‘Spain, and Portugal, artizans were employed in build- 
effels ‘of uncommon fize and force: naval ftores were 


up, at_great expence ; provifions amatfied 5 armies 
jartered in the maritime provinces, and plans 


vr 
pes 
——- 


cean. 
ei The military preparations ir Flanders were no lefs formi- 
 dable. ‘Troops from all quarters were every moment affem- 
bling to reinforce the duke of Parma; who employed all the 
carpenters he could procure, in building flat-bottomed vef- 

fels, to tranfport into England an army of thirty-five thou- 

: fand men, affembled in the Netherlands. This 


‘ AD. ye§3, 
: fleet. of tran{ports was intended to join the grand 2 


~ Armada, vainly denominated invincible, which was to fet. 


fail from Lifbon; and after chafing out, of the way all the 
-Flemifh and Englith veflels, which it was fuppofed would 
make little if any refiftance, to enter the Thames; to land 
the whole Spanith army in the neighbourhood of London, 
under the command of the duke of Parma, and other expe- 
rienced officers, and to decide, at one e blow, the fate of Eng- 


£ * - 
AA For this anecdote relative te the bank of Genoa we ar, ciated to 
the intriguing fpirit, and inguifitive difpofition of bifhop Burnet, who con- 
was thought too great a myjftery of flate to be communicated to 
en the materials were put into his hands for writing the Hiftory 
‘of Elizabeth. Own Times, book ii, 


lands 
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» whofe refolution was finally eg 


ect. esl fecret i 2 - ‘pi EDP » every 


‘or fu an embarkation as had never before appeared on 


laud. The fuccefs of the ent 
queftion ; fo that feveral Spani 
barked as volunteers, to fhare in the sory of : 
quett. - 
Elizabeth was apprifed of all thefe preparations. She had 
forefeen the invafion ; nor was fhe difmayed at the afpect of 
_that power, by which all Europe apprehended fhe muft be 
overwhelmed. Her force was indeed very unequal to Phi- 
lip’s: all the failors in England did not then exceed fifteen 
thoufand men: the royal navy confifted only of twenty-eight 
fail, many of which were of {mall fize, and none of oe 
exceeded the bulk of our largeft frigates. Butt the ci 
London fitted out thirty veffels to reinforce this {mall 1 navy §. 
the other fea-port towns a proportional number; ‘and the 
nobility and gentry hired, armed, and manned, forty-three 
veffels at their own charge. Lord Howard of Effingham, a 


es CU eee 


man of courage and capacity, was appointed admiral, and 
took on him the chief command; Drake, Hawkins, and 
Frobifher, the moft renowned feamen in Europe 1 feryed un- 
‘der him. The principal fleet was ftationed at Plymouth ; 
and a {maller fquadron, commanded by lord Seymour, lay 
off Dunkirk, in order to mtercept the duke of Parma‘. 

The land forces of England were more numerous than 
thofe of the enemy, but inferior in difcipline and experience, 
An army of twenty thoufand men was difpofed in different 
bodies along the fouth coatt, with orders to retire backwards, 
and wafte the country, if they could not prevent the Spa- 
niards from landing ; twenty-two thoufand foot and a thou- 
fand horfe, under the command of the earl of Leicefter, was 
ftationed at Tilbury, in order to defend the capital ; and the 
ptincipal army, confifting of thirty-four thoufand foot, and 
two thoufand horfe, commanded by lord Hunfdon, was re- 
ferved for guarding the queen’s perfon, and appointed to 
march whitherfoever the enemy fhould appear ay 


45. Monfon, ubi fap. 46, Catnden. 
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8) all the S yanith forces had been able 
1 wo ld. poflibly | ave been fufficient to prote& the - 
_Tiberties of their country. But as the fate of England, in 
that event, mutt depend on the iffue of a fingle battle, all — 
- men of ferious refletion entertained the moft awful appre~ 
~ _henfions of the fhock of at leaft fifty thoufand veterans, com- 
y manded by experienced officers, under fo confummate a ger 

- neral as the duke of Parma. The queen alone was undaunt- 

ed. She iffued all her orders with tranquillity, animated her 
“people to a fteady refiftance, and employed every refource, 
“which either her domeftic fituation or her foreign alliances 
ae ‘could afford her. She even appeared.on horfe-back in the 
: ~ camp at Tilbury; and riding through the lines, difcovered 
; a chearful and animated countenance, exhorting the foldiers 
Mi to. remember their duty to their country and their religion, 

; and profeffed her intention, though a woman, to lead them 

: herfelf into the field againit the enemy, and rather perifh in 

‘battle than furvive the ruin and flavery of her people. “ I 


~ * know,” faid fhe, intrepidly, “ I have but the weak and 


« feeble arm of a woman; but I have the heart of a king, 
*6 and of a king of England too *”! 
The heroic fpirit of Elizabeth communicated itfelf to the 
army, and every man refolved to die rather than defert his — 
ftation. — Meanwhile the Spanifh Armada, after various ob- 
ftrudtions, appeared in the Channel. It confifted of an 
hundred and thirty veflels, of which near one hundred were 
galleons, and carried about twenty thoufand land forces. 
Effingham, who was informed of its approach by a Scotch 
"pirate, faw it, juft as he could get out of Plymouth Sound, 
“coming full fail towards him, difpofed in the form of a cref- : 
cent, and ftretching the diftance of feven miles, from the ex- 
tremity of one divifion to that of the other. The lofty mats, 
the {welling fails, and the towering prows of the Spanifh 
-galleons, feem impoflibie to be juftly defcribed by the hif- 


47. Hume, 17/2. Eng. vol, note (BB): 
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. torians of that ages without fur 
Not fatisfied with reprefenting > Arn 
- fufing equal terror and admiration i into. =e 


: : on the anh they afferty, That, although the hips bore ¢ 
fail, it yet advanced with a flow motion, as if the ocean hac 
groaned with fupporting, and the winds been tired with i ime 
_ pelling fo enormous a weight **. 

The Englifh admiral at firft gave orders not to. come to 
clofe fight with the Spaniaads, on account of the fize of 
their fhips, and the number of foldiers on board ; but a few } 
trials convinced him, that even in clofe fight, the fize of the 
Spanifh fhips was of no advantage to the enemy. Their 

_ bulk expofed them to the fire, while their cannon, placed too . 
high, fhot over the heads of the Englith men of war. Evye~ 
ry thing confpired to the ruin of this vaft armament. Sir 
Francis Drake took the great galleon of Andalufia, and a 
‘large fhip of Bifcay, which had fallen behind the refts while 

_ the nobility and gentry haftened out with their veflels from 
every harbour, and reinforced Effingham, ~w ho filled eight of 
his fmaller fhips with combuftibles, and fent them into the 
midft of the enemy. The Spaniards fled with diforder and 

_ precipitation: the Englith commanders fell upon them while 
in confufion ; and befides doing great damage to their whole 
fleet, took twelve fhips. > 

It was now evident that the purpole of me Armada was 
utterly fruftrated ; and the duke of Parma, whofe veflels ° 
were calqulated for tranfporting foldiers, not for fighting, 
pofitively refufed to leave the harbour, while the Englifh were 
mafters of the fea. + The Spanifh admiral, after many unfuc- ‘ 
cefsful rencounter 8, prepared therefore to make his way 
home ; but as the winds were contrary to his return through 
the Channel, he refolved to take the circuit of the ifland. 

The English fleet followed him for fome time; and had not 


43. Camden. Bentivaglie, 
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Day ad obliged the Ar 


n of that vain-glorious enterprize would 


fat to the uiards. The Armada was attacked, 
by a violent ftorm in iifing the Orkneys; and the thips, 
o. - havige a y loft their anchors, were obligec a sade at 
j fea, while the mariners, unaccuftom dt >» har 
“unable to manage fuch unweildy veflels, allowed tl to 

* drive on the weltern ifles of Scotland, or on the coatt of Ire- 
land, where they were miferably wrecked. Not one half of 

he fieet returned to Spain, and a ftill {maller proportion of 
es and feamen: yet Philip, whofe command of tems 


ual to his ambitien, received with an air of tran- 


wuility ¢ > news of fo humbling a difafter. “ I fent my 


“ fleet,” faid he, “ to combat the Englifh, not the elements. 


“ God be praifed that the calamity is not greater “*,” 
- While the naval power of Spain was receiying this fignal 
blow, great revolutions happened in France. ‘The Hugo- 


nots, notwithftanding the valour of the king of Navarre, 


who had gained at Coutras, in 1587, a complete victory 

over the royal army, were reduced to the greateft extremity 

by the power of the League; and the exorbitant ambition 

of the duke of Guife, joined to the idolatrous admiration of 

the Catholics, who confidered him asa Saviour, and the king 

as unworthy of the throne, only cowid Nave preferved the 

reformers from utter ruin. The citizens of Paris, where 

"the duke was moft popular, took arms againft their fovereign, 

and obliged him to abandon hjs capital at the hazard of-his 

life ; while the doctors of the Sorbonne declared, ‘¢ That a 

* weak prince may be removed from the government of his 

“ kingdom, asa tutor or guardian, unfit for his office, may 
‘be deprived of his truft a 
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ssn ‘lluftrious to the Englith, but the event was 


ce 


whe negligence of the © 


- 


: 


a lity 1 him for a cloifter, that ONE’ more defervi aes 
“ mount ity, an repair the lofles. which 1 
© ftate ‘have fuffered through the ecakncls of qoyind : 
 ceflor 51.” 


. Guile. and the League; feemed outwardly . Z con 


Fear ik ae by, the 
from that lethargy in which it had | 


Cts 


fem his refentment; entered into at 


harboured vengeance in his heart. And that yengeance wa 
haftened by an infolent fpeech | of the duckefs de Big pt 

the duke of Guife’s fifter; who. i ee a pair of gold: 
8, which a the e wore at hey girdle, faid, < Mey beft i 


rthy to. fon the Le of France, i in order t0 


bay | 


ing baer 
' After Henry had fully taken his rejolution, nine of his 


guards, fingled out by Loignac, firft gentleman of his, bed 
chamber, were introduced to him in his palace. He put 2. | 
poinard: into each of theit hands, informed: them | of their 
bufinefs, and concluded thus: “ Itis an execution of inflice, x 
* which I command you to make on the -greatett er} 
“ in my kingdom, and whom all laws, human, and divine, 
** permit me to punith; but not haying the ordinary. me~_ 
* ‘thods of juftice i in my power, I authorife you, by the right 
‘* inherent in my royal authority, to {trike sheblow. - ‘They 
were fecrethy difpofed in the paflage, which led from the. 
king’ s chamber to his cabinet; 3 and when the duke 
of ule came to receive audience, fix poinards . 
were at once plunged into his breaft 7, He groaned-and ex~” 


Bens'23. 


pired. 

“| am now aking, Madam!” td Henry, entering the 
ap: srtmenet tlie queen-mother, * and have no competitor 5 
“ the duke of Guife is dead.” ‘Fhe cardinal of Guife alfo 
was difpatched, a man mote viole»,t than:even his brother. 


.Among other infolent fpceches, - Noy had been heard: ‘to Tie. * 


‘ he 


. | = 
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at he would hold the king’ s head between his knees till 
he tonfure was performed at ae monaftery of the Capu- 
chin 53. - QOS OFT! 

“Thele cruel onde which their necefity alone can ex- 
cufe, had an effect very different from what Henry expected. 
The partizanis ¢ of the League were inflamed sg the utmoft 

bi hige againft him, and every where flew to arms. Rebellion 
was reduced into a fyftem. ~The dodtors. of | 
had the arrogance to declare, © That the 
« Jéafed from their oath of allegiance to Henry of Valois 2” 
and ‘the ‘duke of Mayenne, brother to the duke of Guife, 
was chofen by the League Lieutenant General of 
the State Royal and Crown of France; an unknown 
and Tengen title, but which was meant as a fubftitute 


A.D. 1529. 


for fovereignty ** 

In this Meer the king, almoft abandoned by his Ca- 
tholic fubjects, entered into a confederacy with the Hugonots 
and the king of Navarre. He enlifted large bodies of Swifs 
infantry arid German cavalry ; and being ftill fupported by 
his chief nobility, ‘and the princes of the ‘blood, he was 
enabled, by all thofe means, to aflemble an army of forty 
thoufand men. “With thefe forces the two kings advanced 
to the Bates of Paris, and were ready to crufh the League, 
and fubdue heir enemies, when the defperate refolution 
of one man gave a new turn to the affairs of France. 

Janes Clement, a Dominican friar, inflamed by that 
bloody {pirit of bigotry which diftinguithed the age, and of 
which we have feen fo many horrid examples, had embraced 
the pious refolution of facrificing his own life, in order to 
fave the church from the danger which now threatened it, in 
confequence Of the alliance between Henry If. and the Hu- 
gonots: and being admitted into the king’s prefence, 
under pretence of important bufinefs, he mortally 

: ‘wounded that prince, while reading fome fuppofed difpatches, 


Ang, I. 
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great prince, and the various dificulties which he was 
ed to encounter, before he could fettie his —— 
be referved for a future letter, 
. «In the m 1 time, I cannot help obferving, he shemale 
-who*had thu brued his hands in the blood of his fove- 
reign, was confidered at Paris. as a faint and aguianyré he 
was exalted above Judith, and his image 
placed on the altars. Even pope Sixtus V. e c— 
lebrated for his dignity of mind, as well as forthe fuperb 
edifices with which he adorned Rome, was fo much infected tre 
with the general contagion, that he compared Clement’s en- 
terprize to the incarnation of the Word, and the pes 
of the Saviour °°! 

This obfervation leads me to Pieisehee! Thefe ti fal 
finations, fo peculiar to the period that followed the Refor- 
mation, proceeded chiefly from the fanatical a of 
certain paflages in the Old Teftament to the = 
the times. Enthufiafm taught both proteftants a — 

‘to confider themfelves as the peculiar favourites of He 

and poffefling the only true religion, withou Wine gt 
felves coolly to refle&t, that the adherents of each had an. 
equal right to this vain pretenfion. The proteftants founded 

it on the,purity of their principles, the catholics on the anti- 
quity of their church ; and while impelled by their own yin- 
diGtive, paflions, by perfonal animofity or party zeal, to the 
commiflion of murder, they imagined they heard the voice 

of God commanding them to execute venigmnce on his and 
their enemies. ; . 
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, The general Fiesbep? Eurore continued from the Astin on 
= Henry TV.it0 the Peace Prvithiss in I 98.” 
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a i copelw Lite y ii ‘ 3 * 
| T HE. ‘reign of Henry We juftly ftyled she Great;  Moase . oe 
ee . one lof the moft memorable epochs in the shiftory: of 
5. Means /T he»circumftances of the ti ye charadck f° 
rapa the prince and of the man, all csulbine nt t ler it bi 
“ing : and bis conneGtions with other Chri i 


ie 


as allies or enemies, make it an obje& of general importance. 

The eyes of all Europe were fixed upon him, as the hero of 

its, military theatre, and the centre of its political fyftem. 
Philip and Elizabeth were now but fecondary ators. saja 

9 De: prejudices entertained againft Henry’s religion Toke ‘ 
one-half of the royal army defert him, on-his acceilion; and 


it was only by figning certain propofitions, favourable te their 
~veligion, and promifing to liflen to the arguments of their 
do€tors, that he could engage any of the catholic nobility to 
f{upport his title:to the crown. The defertion of his troops 
obliged him to abandon the fiege of Paris, and retire into 
Normandy. Thither he was followed by the forces of the 
- League. Thefe forces were commanded by the duke of 
_ Mayenne, whovhad proclaimed the cardinal of Bourbon 
“king, under the mame of Charles X. although that old 
man, thrown into prifon on the aflaflination of the Guifes, 


was {till confined in the caftle of Vontenai-le-Compte, in 
Poitou’. 

2: In this extremity, Henry had recourfe to the queen of 
England, and found her well difpofed to affift him; to oppofe 
the progrefsiof the Catholic League, and of the king of Spain, 
her dangerous and inveterate enemy, who entertained views 
either of difmembering the French monarchy, or of annex- 
ing the whole to his own dominions. Confcious of Henry’s 


> 2. Davila, lib. x. Mezeray, Abregé Chronol, tom. vir 
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abilities. Meanwhile the king of France had been fo for- 


tunate as to fecure Dieppe and Caen, and to pee 
duke of Mayenne, who had attacked him under fhe cannon 


almoft taken the city by form 5 but the 


ed a complete victory over him, though fupport- 
ed by : a felect body of Spanifh troops, detached — 
from the Netherlands. Henry’s behaviour on this oceafion 


ae site 
aecefities, 
twenty-two the t 
tion of ay wits as Pessgac auxiliaries 5 
with all expedition, a reinforcement of four the 


‘under the command of lord Willoughby, | an office 


7 ei where he lay entrenched. On the atrival 
forces, he marched immediately toward Pa- 


ris, to a great confternation of the fa and had 
of Mayenne 


entering it foon™ after with his army, Henry 
dent to retire, _ 

__ The king’s forces were ftill vies inferior to thofe of the 
League ; but what was wanting in numbers, was made up i in 
valour. He attacked the duke of Mayenne at Tyri and gain. 


A Det590. : 


was truly heroic. ‘* My lads,” faid He to his fiance! ee if 


. ae pyou fhould lofe fight of your colours, rally towards this,” 


pointing to a large white plume which he wore in his hat: 3 

—€ you will always find it in the road to honour. God is 
« with us !” added he emphatically, drawing his fword, and, 
rufhing into the thickeft of the enemy; but when he per- 
ceived theit ranks broken, and great havock committed in the 
purfuit, hfs natural humanity and attachment tohis coun- 
trymen returned, and led him to cry, « Spare my French 
“ fubjects *!” forgetting that they were his enemies. 


2. Davila, lib. xi. The fame great hiftorian tells us, That a youth whe 
carried the royal white coronet, anda page who wore a large ¢ white plume, 
Vike that of the king, being flai n, the ranks began to give way ; fome falling’ 
to eee fight, fome to ths heft 516i maar RAPS denen by his Pia so 


Re returned to the charge; feria themfelves clofe together, fi like a 


Id. ibid. 
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e (ee this victory died the cardinal of Bourbon, and 
Pee bantorcisd Paris. : That city contained two hundred 
and twenty thoufand fouls, animated by religious enthufiafm, 
and Henry’s army did not amount to fifteen thoufand men ; 
yet he might certainly have reduced it by famine, if not by 
other means, had not his paternal tendernefs for his people, 
perhaps ill-timed, made him forget the duty of a foldiey, and 
relax. thdlFigour of war. He left a free paflage to the old 
men, women, and children; he permitted the peafants, and 
even his own men, to carry provifions fecretly to th rcfieg~ 
ed. _‘¢ I would rather never poffefs Paris,” faid he, when 
blamed for this indulgence, “ than acquire it by the deftruc- 


” He feared no a oes fo much 


“© tion of its citizens 3. 
as that of his own heart. 

Meantime the duke of Parma, by order of the king of Spain, 
left, the Low Countries, where he was hard preffed by prince 
Maurice, and haftened to the relief of Paris. On his ap- 
proach Henry raifed the fiege, and offered him battle; but 
that confummate general having performed the important 
feryice for which he was detached, prudently declined the 
combat. And fo great was his fkill in the art of war, that 
he retired in the face of the enemy, without affording them 
an opportunity of attacking him, or fo much as putting his 
army, into diforder ! and reached his government, where his 
prefence was much wanted, without fuftaining any lofs in 
thofe long marches. ‘The States, however, were gainers by 
this.expedition: prince Maurice had made rapid progrefs dur- 
ing the abfence of the duke. 

After the retreat of the Spaniards, Henry made feveral 
frefh attempts upon Paris, which was his grand object ;, but 


. the vigilance of the citizens, particularly of the faction of 


Sixteen, by which it was governed, defeated all his defigns ;—- 
and:new dangers poured in upon him from every fide. When, 
the duke of Parma retired, he left eight thoufand men with 
Oka 


. % P, Daniel, tom, ix.- Thuan. lib. xcix. 
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_ where he had been. confined fince the affafination 


ccllity of again interpofing. She fent him three thoufand _ 


A. D. 1591. 


a 


only declare nry a spear heretic, and 6 
catholics to. abandon him, under pain. of excommunic 
~ but fent his nephew with troops and money to join the 

, of Savoy, who was already in poffeffion of Provdee il 
had: entered Dauphiné. About the fame time t 
duke of Guife made his efeape from the caftle 


father.) Ail that the king faid, when informed of thefe dan- 
gers was, ‘The more enemies we have, the more care-we 
“ muft take, and the more’ honour there will be in 
ea it ee Pid weed ee atne 
~ Elizabeth, who had withdrawn her troops, on the /firft 
Plpeione appearance of Henry’s affairs, now faw the ne- 


men, under Sir John Norris, who had command- 
ed with reputation in the Low Countries ; and 
afterwards four thoufand, under the earl of Effex, a young 
nobleman, who by many exterior accomplifhments, and much 


| 
: 
7 
: 
) 


‘real merit, was daily rifing into favour; and feemed to oc- 


cupy that place in her affeGtions, which Leicefter, now de- 
ceafed, had fo long enjoyed. With thefe fupplies, joined 'to 
an army of thirty-five thoufand men, Henry entered Nor- 
mandy, according to his agreement with Elizabeth, and form- | 
ed the fiege of Rouen. The place made an obftinate refift- 

ance ; but as the army of the League was unable to keep the 


_ field, it mutt foon have been obliged to furrender, if an un- 


expected event had not procured it relief. The duke of 


- Parma, by.order of Philip, again left his government; and 


advancing to Rouen, with rapid marches, a fecond time rob- 
bed Henry of his prey, by obliging him to raife the fiege. 

The gallant monarch, burning with revenge; again boldly 
offered his antagonift battle; again purfued him 5 and the 


ae a 


4. Id. ibid. "Davila, lib,xi = 


Gy 


ke, by a wonde FF crldigand in *fpite ofthe . 
aera edoalin made good hiswetreat tothe 
Wethetlands4; bi® pitersil Batqelss tewinslt ferki vt ytak > 
Henry was ine fome meafure confoled for this gieipdene. 
ment, by hearing that Lefdiguieres had recovered Provence, 
chafed the duke of Savoy over the mountains, and made in- 


even to’the gates of Turin; that the vifcount de 


curfion 


~‘Thammes had defeated the duke de Joyeufe, who 
Gaionialded forthe League in Languedoc, and kil a two 
thonfand men; that la Valette, the new gover- rt mee 
snor-of Provence; had retaken Antibes, and the : 
Spaniards been bafiled in an attempt upon Bayonne Ss 

~ Meanwhile all: things were haftening to a crifis between 
-the parties. » The faction of Sixteen, which was entirely in 
‘the intereft of Spain, its principal members being penfioners 
of Philip, had hanged the firft prefident of the parliament of 
Paris, and:two of the judges, for not condemning to death 
‘aan obnoxious to the junto, but againft whom no crime 
was found.» The duke of Mayenne, on the other hand, 
afraid of being crufhed by that faétion, had caufed four of 
the Sixteen to be executed in the fame manner. ‘The duke 
of Parma, om the part of Philip, prefled the duke of May-, 
enne to call an aflembiy of the ftates, in order to deliberate 
en the election of a king ; and the catholics of Henry’ s party 
gave him clearly to underftand, that they expected he would 
now declare himfelf on the article of religion. 

- The king and the duke of Mayenne were equally fenfible 
of the neceflity of complying with thefe demands, though 


“alike difagreeable to each. The ftates were convoked ; and 


the duke of Parma, under pretence of fupporting their refo- 
lutions, was ready to enter France with a powerful army, in 
order to forward the views of Philip. But the death of that 


great general at Arras, where he was aflembling his forces, 


Davila, lib. sii, gil, Thuanus, lib. ciii, 61d. ibid. 


%, 


ad vanquifhed and flain the marefchal of cabbies 


reconciled to the king of Navarre, even though Fi 


fisctrrdiodte yenne ¢ n ~ ang 
from a tormidab ” nd perh 2 eB 


| 


ing a province of Fs fieen Us cil pobre 
pe ce areal more properly. th 
2p! Feyy.! the catholic faction, met. seerordingae tc tit, 
djs. 25+ at Paris; and the pope’s legate Te sropofe 

that they fhould bind themfelves by au oath nev 


embrace the catholic faith. This motion was) oppofed 
tips we duke of sabiaiaes and the eerie me eee 


of eakence, by ag him the fovereignty of Bt rands, . 
together with a vaft {um of money, boldly propofed, Thatthe 
tates fhonld chufe the infanta Eugenia queen, ‘as the neareft 
relation of Henry HI. and the archduke, Albert) ito: whom 
her father was inclined to give her in marriage, king in her a 


tight. The moft- zealous of the Sixtcen revolted againft this | 
propofil; declaring, that they could never think of admitting | 
at olice of two foreign fovercigns.. The duke of ‘Feria chang= | 
cd | his ground. He propefed the infantay on condition that 4 


the fhould efpoufe a prince of France; incliding the houfe 
af Lorrain, the nomination to be left to his catholic majefty 5 
and, at length, he fxed on the young dukesof Guife. Had 
the laft propofal been made firft, it is poflible that Philip 
wight have carried his point ; but now the duke'of Mayenne, 
unwilling togbecome dependent on his nephew, pretended to 
difpute the ambaffador’s power: and the parliament of Paris, 
as fuppefed through his influence, publithed a decree, declar= 
ing fuch a treaty contrary to the Salic law, which being a 
fundamental principle of the government, could on ho acs 
count whatfoever be, fer afide’, 


ee 


While. thefe difputes. were agitated at: Paris, Henry was: 


bays 7: Davila, lib, sid) -P, Henaulé, tam, it 


afk de ai itary ail ons Sac bapial tcamh eho 
notwithftanding his/fuccefles, that, he never could, by force 
of arms alone, render himfelf mafter of his kingdom... The 
catholics. obi grew daily more importunate to know 
his fentiments in. regard to. religious matters; and their j jea- 
loufy on this point feemed to increafe, in proportion as he 
approached to the full poffeflion of his throne. ‘Fhough'a 
nt, he-was no bigot to his fect; he confidered theo- 
lor: differences as fubordinate to the public good; and 
the erefore appointed. conferences to be held between the di- 
vines of the two religions, that he might be enabled to take, 
with: more decency, that ftep, which the fecurity- ef his 
* crown; and the happinefs of his sis gene now-made necel- 

: fary. otk to ¥tes . 
olin. iefetenbegcrbéss if we may cxedit Hie satan 
marquis de Rofni: (afterwards duke of Sully, and- prime. mi- 
nitter to'Henry) the proteftant divines even. allowed them- 
felves to be worfted, in order to furnifh the king, with sa bets 
ter pretext for embracing that religion which it was’ fo much 
his intereft to believe. But however that might be, it is 
certain, that the more mo derate proteftants, and - Rofni 


aniong others, were convinced of the neccflity of fuch 
a ai ftepsiiand that Henry, foon after the taking of 

Dreux, folemanly made his abjuration at St. Dennis, and re- 

eived abfolution from the archbifhop of Bourges *. 

This meafure, however, though highly agreeable to the 

body of the French nation, was not immediately followed by 


July 26. 


3. Id. ibid. “Nothing can more ftrongly demonftrate the propricty of fuch 
ameafure, that’ the reflections of Davila, a living and intelligent obferver cf 
the +times. The king’s convertion,” fays he, “© was ‘certainly the most 
« powerful remedy that could be applied to the dangerous difvafe sof, the na- 
<€ tion. But the t-uce by which it was preceded, did alfo difpofe men’s minds 
«© for the working of fo wholefomé a medicine; for the people on both fides 
« having begun to tafte the /ecurity and the benefits that refelt from concord, in a 

« feafon when harvest andvintage made theny more fenifible of ithe bapping, 4 they 
= fell fo in love with it, that it was afterward more eafy to incline them to a 


Ae difire of peace, and a willing obedience under their lacoful prince,” ~ Hip, lib. 


m2 thofe 


we 


oe 
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thofe beneficial confequences which were eupetted from it. 
The more zealous catholics fufpected He neerity : 
they confidered his abjuration merely as a d deceive 
the League; and as the perfonal fafety of many, , who had 
diftinguifhed themfelves by their violence, was concerned i in 
obftructing ‘his progrefs, they had recourfe to t their former 
expedient of affaflination, in which they were encouraged Ft 
their priefts. Several attempts were made againft tHe king’s 
life. The zealous Hugonots, on the other hand, Gis 


_ more diffident of Henry’s intentions toward their fect; and 
his proteftant allics, particularly the queen of England, a 


prefied much indignation at this interefted change of his T Te- 
figion. Senfible, however, that the League and king of 
Spain were {till their common enemies, Elizabeth at laft ad- 
mitted his apologies. She continued her fupplies of men 
and money ; and time foon produced a wonderful alteration 
an the affairs of the French monarch, and evinéed the wifdom 
of the. ftep which he had taken, though not entirely con- 
formable to the laws of honour, and confequently a reproach 
on his private charaCter. 

The marquis de Vitri, governor of Meaux, was ie firft - 
man. of rank, who fhewed the example of a return to duty. | 
He had often folicited the duke of Mayenne, as the caufe af: 
the war was at an end, to make his peace with the king ; fe 
receiving no fatisfaCtion from that nobleman, he refolved to 
follow the di€tates of his own hearg.. He ordered the gar- 
tifon to evacuate the town; and having affembled the ma- 
giftrates, delivered to them the keys. ‘* Gentlemen,” faid 
he, “I {corn co fteal an advantage, or make a fortune at 
“ other men’s expence. I am™ going: to pay my allegiance 
*« to the king, and leave it in your power to aét as you 
€ pleafe.” The magiftrates, after a fhort deliberation | 
agreed to fend a deputation to Henry, in order to make their 
fubmiflions and intreat him to return their governor. The 
deputies were fo confounded at their audience, that they 
were incapable of {fpeech, but threw themfelves at the eet 
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re ee id eis "y Hea fae 
lar iP, acquired byt this reception ae promc Sees 
€ ~ Henr as ‘crowned with much prick - Se 
I ADige re. 
aes and every thing feemed BOSS prea angayh «oe 

oe mt Aw c ey * 

ea 2 fpeedy, pacification? La Chattre delivered ugkae = Sees 
- vinces of ‘Orleanois and Berri, of which he was iia i i 
a and @Alaincourt the city of Pontoife; the duke of f Mayenne ees 
retired from Paris; and the count de Brifac, who commanded ; ee 
the revel _garvifon (for there was alfo a Spanith one), Die: aes ee 
; dr the king into. his capital, of which He took es 
ffeffio mott without the cdding blood. Villars, who sou : ee 
; allantly ‘defended teen for the ‘League, farrende io pear eet 
} te Estee a 
: that city one conditions ; 3 and a: multitude of other places c 


either offered. te rms, or opened their gates without ftipu- 
lating for any- "The duke d’Elbenf, of the houfe of Lorr C21, 
who had feized the government of Poitou, declared for the 
 king.. The young duke of Guife alfo made his peace % with 
Henry. Baligny, who ftill held the principality. of Cambzay, = 
_ fubmitted 3 and marthal d’Aumont, with the affiftance of an ‘ 
- Englifh fleet and army, made himfelf mafter of Morlaix, : 
~ Quimpereérentin, and Brett, towns guarded by the Spanifh 
forces in Britany, while the king in perfon befieged and took 
ree On this advantage Amiens, and great part of Picardy, 
acknowledged 1 his fway *°, 

In the midft of thele fuceefles Henry was on the point of 
perifhing by the hand of a defperate afiaffin. Ou his return 
from. Picardy to. Paris, John Chattel, a young famatic, 
educated among the Jefuits,. {truck him on the mouth 
with a knife, while he was faluting“< one. of his cour- 
a chamber of the Louvré; ad beat out one of his 
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‘th pour fervir a P Hip. de rakes tom. ul. 
avila. Mezeray. Dupleix, 
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teeth. The blow was intended for the king’s throat} but 
forturately; his ftooping prévented it from ftriking that dan-- 
gerous part. The?affaflin was feized, avowed his principles, 
ind was'executed: _On his examination, he confeffed ‘that 
‘he had frequently heard his ghoftly preceptors faf, that king+= ioe 
killing was lawful; and that as Henry IV. had not yet been’ 
abfolved by the pope, he thought he might kill him: with a- 
fafe corifcience. Some writings to the’ fame purpofe were” 
found in the poffefion of father Guifgard, who was’ con” 
demned to fuffer the panifhment appointed. ‘for treafon ; and 
all the Jefuits were banifhed the kingdom, by a deerée of the” 
parliament of Paris ™. >" ~ ras bus jzsllishal 

While thefe ainda wéte pafling in vristée! war was fill 
eatried 6n with vigour in the Low Countriess’' The‘eon= 
federates not only continued to maintain the ftruggle for lie 
berty, but even rofe fuperior to the power of Spain. Prince 
Maurice furprifed Breda; and, by the aflitance of the Eng- 
lith forces, under Sir Francis Vere; he took Gettruydenberg 
and Groningen, after two the mott obftinate and: beft ‘con- 
duéted fieges recorded in hiftory. Counc: Manfveldtpan'able” 
and experienced officer, who had fucceeded the ‘duke of Parma 
in. the chief command, beheld the taking of the firfi-with an 
army fuperior to the prmce’s, without being able to force his 
Hines ; and Verdugo, the Spanifh general, durft not attempt 
the relief of the fecond, though the garrifon made a gallant 
defence **. 

The progrefs of the confederates; however, did not pre- 
vent the archduke Ernelt, now governor ‘of the Low’ Coun2 
tries, from fending ‘ten thoufand men to lay wafte the fron- 
tiers of France; and Henry, who had long been engaged im 
hoftilities with Philip, was provoked by this’ freth’ infult) ag 
well as encouraged by his own fuceefles and thofe 
of the confederates, to declare war againit Spain: 
He led an army in perfon into Burgundy took the caf 


A.D. 1595. 


Pei TS. Davila, lib. xiv, Henault, tom. ii, 
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fles of Dijon and Talan; expelled the Spaniards from that. 

“province; obliged the Duke of Mayenne to fue for an ace 
* Comodation, and received abfolution {rom the pope. 

But while this great. prince, rendesed too confident by 
good fortune, was employed in a wild and fruitlefs expedi- 
tion into Franche Comté, in compliance with the ambition 
of his mittrefs,, the fair Gabrielle d’Etréesy who wanted 2’ 
principality for her fon Cexfar, a Spanifh army, under the 
command of don Pedro de Gufman, conde de Fuentes, re- 
duced Dourlens, Catelet, and Cambray. In balance, how- 
éver, of thefe loffes, the duke of Guife furprifed 
Marfeilles, and Henry concluded his negociation 
with the duke of Mayenne; who, charmed with the generous 
reception which he.met with on his fubmiffion, continued 
éver after Atenhy attached to the king’s perfon and Es 
ment. EG 5 

When. infornied. of ‘the taking of Marfeilles, Henry was fs. 
much elated, that he éxclaimed in a kind of tranfport of joy), 
“* then Iam at laft aking?! His joy, however, was but of 
fhort duration. Vhe archduke Albert, who had fucceeded 
on. the death of his brother to the government of the Low 
Countrie;, fent an army to befiege Calais: amd that fortrefs, 


ALD. 1595. 


not, being in a proper ftate of defence, the garrifon was 
obliged to furrenider, before the king could march with a 
fufficient force to its relief. 

This unfortunate event was foon followed by anither. 
While Henry was in the utmoft diftrefs for the lofs of Calais, 
which.fanned the dying afhes of the League:—While har- 
raffled by the complaints of fhe. Hugonots, and chagrined. at 
éhe extravagant. demands of the dukes of Savey and Mercosur, 
who were ftilhin arms againft him, and’ took occéafion see 
his difafters to exait their conditions,—he received intelli- 
gence that Portocarero, the Spanith governor of Dourlens, 
had made himfelf mafter of Amiems, by furprize *. 


¥3.. Dupleix, tom: v. ¥4.' Cayet, tom, tit 
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The king of France was now ready to fink under the 
weight of his misfortunes. His finances were fo much ex- : 
haufted in buying the allegiance of his rebellious fubjeéts, or 
in- reducing them to their duty, that he was utterly incapable 
of any new effort: he was not even able to pay the few 
troops in his fervice. He had already aflembled his. nobles» 
and made them acquainted with his neceflities; but they, 
beggared alfo by the civil wars, feemed little difpofed to aflift 
him, though he addrefled them in the moft engaging lan- 
guage. “I have not called you together,” faid he, “ as 
“« my predeceffors were wont, to oblige you blindly to obey 
«© my will: I have aflembled you to receive your counfels ; 
“ to liften to them, to follow them and to put myfelf entirely 
“under your direction **.” re 

«Give me an army,” cried he, on another occafion, and 
¢ T will chearfully venture my life for the ftate !’’—But the 
means of furnifhing bread for that army, as he pathetically 
complained, were not in his power. 

Henry, however, was happily extricated out of all his 
difficulties by the fertile genius of ‘his faithful fervant, the 
marquis de Rofni, whom he appointed fuperintendant of the 
finances. That able minifter, by loans upon the king’s faith, 
by fums. advanced upon the revenues, and other neceflary ex- 
pedients, enabled him to raife, in a fhort time, an army con- 
fifting of more than twenty thoufand men. With this army, 
the beft appointed he had ever led into the field, together 
with four thoufand Englifh auxiliaries, fent over by queen 
Elizabeth Yn confequence of a new treaty, Henry marched 
immediately to Amiens, in order. to attempt the 
recovery of that important place. ‘* Let us go,” 
{aid he,’ on undertaking this arduous enterprife, “ and ac& 
“ the king of Navarre: we have acted the king of France 
slong enough.” ‘The Spanith garrifon, compofed of choice _ 
troops, and commanded by experienced officers, made an ob- 
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~ ftinate defence, and allowed the archduke time to march to 
its relief; but Albert not being able to force the lines of the 
befiegers, though his army confifted of twenty-five thoufand 
Veterans, retired to Arras, and Amieis furrendered to the 
French monarch *°. 

Henry returned in triumph to Paris, whére he was received 
with every poflible mark of loyalty and refpe&; and after 
convincing all parties, that the Happinefs of his people was 
his fupreme with, and the objet of all his entetprizes, he 
marched againft the duke of Mercosur, who ftill held part of 

-Britanny.  Surprifed at this unexpected vifit, and deferted by 
the nobility of the duchy, who Kaftened to thake 
their peace with the king, the duke gave himfelf 
up for loft. Buta lucky expedient faved him. He offered 
his only daughter, with the duchies of Eftdinpes, Penthievre, 
and Mercoéur, in marriage to Henry’s natural fon, Cefar $ 
and the king, glad of {uch an opportunity of gratifying the 
ambition of his miftrefs, readily agreed to the propofal??. 


A. D; 15985 


Henry now faw himfelf in full poffeffion of his kingdom : 
the League was éntirely diffolved ; and tle catholics in ges 
neral feemed fatisfied with his public ptofeflion of their rea 
ligion. ‘The Hugohots, his original friends, alone gave 
kim any uneafinefs. They had frequently fince the king’s 
abjuration, but mote efpecially fince his reconciliation with 
the fee of Rome; exprefled apprehenfions on account of their 
religion. Henry foon made them éafy on that point. He 
afflembled the heads of the patty at Nantes; and from mo- 
tives of policy, as well as of gratitude and tendernefs, paffed 
the famous Edict bearing date from that place, and which 
granted ther every thing that they reafonably could defire. 
It not only fecured to them the fre¢ exercife of their religion, 
but a fhare ia the adminiftration-of juftice, and the privilege 
of being admitted to all employments of truft, proft, and 
honour **. 

16, Dupleix. Davila. Mezctay. t7. Davila, lib. xv. Mj. de Sulli, 
toni. ii. 18. Thganus. Mezeray. Varillas. 
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"carried the city by affault..The plunder: bs 


Sir Francis Macey vie conaptded the Fain en get 
at Tournhout, in 1597, a complete victory over the Spa- 

niards ; in confequence of which that place immediately fur aes: 

rendered, and an incredible number of others were redu 

before the clofe of the campaign. ; fei a 

_ Nor were the confederates lefs fuecefsful in other quate in 

, 

j 
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ters. | Belides the naval armaments, which Elizabeth. was 
continually fending to annoy the Spaniards in the Weft In- 
dies, and to obftrut their trade at home, a ftroug force was 
fent to Cadiz, where Philip was making vaft prepa 3 


for a new invafion of England. The combined 


We Dutch fleet, under lord. Effingham, attacked the. Roti ie 


fhips and gallies in the bay ;. and, after an obftinate engage= 4 
ment, obliged them all either to furrender, retire beneath 
their forts, or run afhore. The earl of Effex, eke CORE 
manded the land forces, then difembarked his tr 


confiderable ; but. the refolution which the Spamih = 
took, of fetting fire to a large fleet of merchant fhiy hips, Ti 
laden, in the port, deprived the conquerors of a onan 
luable booty. The lofs, however, fuftained by the i 
was not diminifhed by that expedient, and is computed at 
twenty millions of ducats *? Sigma 
. Age and infirmitics, Seite? with fo many difafters and. 
difappointments, had now broken the lofty and obftinate {pirit 
of Philip. de began to moderate his views, and offered peace 
to the confederates on pretty equitable terms; but as he re 
fufed to acknowledge the independency of the United Pro- 
vinces, they would not negociate with him, and Elizabeth: 


» 


came to the fame refolution, on their account, “2 
Henry’s fituation did mot enable him to behave with atal 
Brmness, France, long torn by civil diffenfions,. ftood i im 
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need of peace. Philip knew it, and: offered advantageous. 
conditions to Henry, that he might be enabled, by diminith- 
ing the number of his enemies, to act with more vigour 
againft the United Provinces. The French monarch, hows 
ever, before he entered into treaty with the king.of Spain, 
{ent ambafladors to Elizabeth and the States, in order to fa- 
cilitate a general agreement, and make known his pacific 
purpofe. Both powers remonftrated againft fuch a meafure, 
unlefs the independency of the States was made its bafiss 
Henry pleaded his neceflity of negociating; and although 
they blamed the ftep which they faw he was determined to 
take, they were fenfible of the juftice of his arguments. ‘A 
feparate peace was accordingly concluded, between France 
and Spain, at Vervins?°; by which Henry recovered pof= 
feffion of all the places feizéd by Philip during the courfe of 
the cival wars, and procured to himfelf what he shad long 
ardently defired, leifure to fettle the domeftic affairs of his 
kingdom ; to cultivate the arts of peace (to which his genius 
‘was no lefs turned than to thofe of war), and to contribute © 
to the happinefs and profperity of his people. 

But before we take a view of the flourithing ftate of Francey 
under the equitable government of this great and good prince, 
and the wife adminiftration of Sully, or of England during 
the latter part of the reign of Elizabeth, I muft carry fore 
ward the conteft between Spain and the United Provinces... 


20. Davila, lib xv. Mézeray, Abreg€ Chronol. tom. vin 
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Spain and the Low Ceckinesea from the Peace of Ve 
d to the Truce in 1609, when the Freedom ¢ the Uxitep Pro: 
sw vincEs was acknowledged. . re 


‘ eset 
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~ as 
OON after the peace concluded between France and 
Spain at Vervins, a new treaty was negociated between 
_ England and the United Provinces, in order that the war 
4 might be fupported with vigour againft Philip. The States, 
afraid of being deferted by Elizabeth, fubmitted to what 
terms fhe was pleafed to require of them. ‘They agreed to 


ss diminifli their debt, which amounted to eight hundred thou- 
the fand pounds, by remitting conliderable fums annually; te 
rs _» spay the Englifh troops in the Low Countries; and to main~-' 
; tain, at their own expence, the garrifons of the cautiengry 


towns, while —— thould continue the war ae 
‘Spain. | 

«Scarce was ae ages finithed, ‘ae Philip I Il. its 
firtt object, breathed his laft at Madrid ; leaving behind him 
the character of a gloomy, jealous, haughty, vindictive, and 
inexorable tyrant. With great talents for’ igovernment; he- 
“failed to obtain the reputation of a great prince; becaufe 
with a perfect knowledge of mankind, and the moft exten- 
five power of benefiting them, he became the great deftroyer 
of his fpecies, and the chief inftrument of human mifery.. 
\His head fitted him for the throne of Spain, and his indefa- 
tigable application for the. fovereignity of both Indies: but 
his heart and his habit of thinking, only for the office of 
Grand Inquifitor. Hence he was Jong the terror, but never 
the admiration of Europe. ; 

Nov was Philip’s charaéter more amiable or eftimable in 
private than in public life. Befide other crimes of a domef- 
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1, Camden. ‘Thuanus.  Grotins. 


. ae . 
tic nature, he was accufed by William prince of Orange, in 
the face of all Europe, and feemingly with juttice, of having 
- facrificed his own fon, Don Carlos, to his jealous ambition : 
and of having poifoned his third wife, Ifabella of France, 
that he might marry Anne of Aufiria, his niece*, The 
particulars of the death of Don Carlos are fufficiently curious 
to merit attention. “That young prince had fometimes taken 
the liberty to cenfure the meafures of his father’s government 
in tegard to the Netherlands, and was even fufpected of a de- 


‘fign of putting himfelf at the head of the infurgents, in order-. 


to prevent the utter ruin of his future fubjects, for whofe 
fufferings he had often exprefled his'compaffion. In confe- 
quence of this fufpicion he was put under confinement 3;’and 
although feveral princes interceded for his releafe, his father 
was inexorable. “The inquifition, through the influence sof 
the king, who on all great occefions confulted the members 
‘of that ghoftly tribunal, paffed fentence againft the unhappy 
“Carlos ; and the inhuman and unnatural Philip, under cover 
of that fentence, ordered poifon, which proved effe@tual:in 
a few hours, to be adminiftered to his fon and heir of em- 
pire 3. Ve 18 Fig 
‘No European prince ever poffeffed fuch vaft refources as. 
‘Philip If. Befides his Spanifh and Italian dominions, the 
“kingdom of Portugal and the Netherlands, he enjoyed: the 
“whole Eaft India commerce, and reaped the richeit harveft 
6f the’ American mines. But his prodigious armaments, his 
Gatrigues in France and in England, and his long-and expen- 
“five wars in the Low Countries, exhaufted his treafures, and 
“enriched thofe whom he fought to fubdue; while. the Spa- 
“niards, dazzled with the fight of the precious metals, and 


elated with ‘an’ idea of imaginary wealth, neglected agricul- | 


ture and manufactures, and were obliged, as-at prefent,, to 
iM = ‘ beau 2 ¢ . of. c Zz. r 
~ ‘depend on their more induftrious neighbours forthe luxiries 


med bik 


2. See the Meanifefio of the prince of Orange, in anfwer to Philip's Pra- 
fertption. -° 203, Compare Thuanusy lib, xiii, with Strada, lib. vil. 
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‘bour and ingenuity. The flate was enfeebled, the country 
-rendered fterile, and the people poor and miferable. 


Tat =. ti pees ae 
as well as, ae ee n, once a and 
fertile, kingdom, became only he pets of E ts 
wedges and ingots were no fooner coined chet va id for 4 
and oftenmortgaged before their arrival, as the 4 price of da 


The condition of the United Provinces was in all refpedts S 


the reverfe of Spain. They owed every thing to their in-_ 


duftry. By that!a country naturally barren was rendered 
fertile, even while the f{cene of war. Manufaétures were 
carried on with vigour, and commerce was extended to all 
the quarters of the globe. ‘The re lic was become powers 
ful, and the people rich, in fpite of every effort to enilave 


and opprefs them. Confcious of this, the court of Madrid 


_ had changed its meafures before the death of Philip, After 


much deliberation, that haughty monarch, defpairing of be- 
ing : able to reduce the revolted provinces by force, and defirs 
ous of an accommodation, that he might end his days in 
peace, but difdaining to make in his own name the concef 


“fions, neceflary for that purpofe, transferred to his daughter 


ag 


Tfabella, contracted to the arch-duke Albert of naire the 
fovereignty of the Low Countries. 

Philip IL. died before the celebration of the mirc but 
his fon Philip II]. a virtuous though a weak prince, punétu- 
ally executed the contra& ; and Albert, after taking poffeffion 
of his fovereignty according to the neceflary forms, wrote to 
the ftates ofthe United Provinces, acquainting them of that’ 
deed, and éntreating them not to refufe fubmiffion to their 
natural princes, who would govern them bts sai ssa 
gence, and affeétion, 

The States returned no anfwer to the archduke’ $ feiteb 
They were now determined to complete that independency 
for which they had fo long ftruggled. But although. their * 
purpofe had been lefg firm, there was a claufe in the contract — 
which would have produced the fame refolution. It prov: 
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~ in the Low Countries fhould return to the crown of Spain 5 


and as there was little probability of her having offspring, 
the itates faw their danger, and avoided it, by sees ‘to 
liften to any terms of fubmiflion +. 

The firft material ftep taken by Albert and Tfabella for re= 
<lucing their revolted fubjefts to obedience, was 
the iffuing of an edict, in conjunction with the 
Catholic king, precluding the United Provinces: all juters 
eourfe with the kingdoms of Spain and Portugal, or with 
the Spanith Netherlands. This was a fevere blow to: the 


AwD, 1399s 


commerce of the States. They had hitherto, fingular as it 


may feem, been allowed an open trade with all the Spanifh 
dominions in Europe, and had drawn much of their wealth 
from that fource, as well as increafed by it their naval pow- 
er. An idea of general advantage only could have induced 


Philip II. to permit fuch a traffic; and an experience of its 


balance being in favour of the republic, as will always be the 
cafe between induftrious and indolent nations, made it now 
be prohibited under the name of an indulgence.’ But the'ine 
terdiGt was iflued teo late effectually to anfwer its end. ‘The 
Dutch, already ftrong by fea, fent out a fleet to cruife upon 
the Spaniards ; their land levies were profecuted with great 
diligence ; and, in order to make up for the reftraint upon 
their home trade, they turned their views toward India, 
where they attacked the Spaniards and Portuguefe, and at 
Jength monopolized the moft lucrative branch of that im- 
portant commerce. 
Meanwhile war was carried on with vigour im the Low 
Countries. Befides feveral bodies of Germans arid Swifs, 
the States took into their fervice two thoufand French vete= 
rans, difbanded by Henry IV. on the conclufion of the peace 
of Vervins: and that prince generoufly fupplied the republic 
with money, under pretence of paying his debts. ‘The arch- 
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duke’s forces were, in like smssinait 5 Ry ig 
freth levies from Spain, Italy, and Germany, ,,Each party 
feemed formidable to the other, yet both were\eager for the 
combat; and feveral towns had been taken, many gallantly 
affaulted, and no lefs gallantly defended on both fides, the 
two armies came to a general engagement at New- 
port, near Oftend*. The field was obftinately 
difputed for three hours. The confederates began the battle 
with incredible intrepidity ; and the Spanifh veterans, who 
compofed the enemy’s van, received the fhock. with great 
firmnefs.. The conflict was terrible, At length: the’ Spa- 
niards gave ground, but repeatedly returned. to: the charges 
‘repeatedly were repulfed;, and, inthe iffue, utterly broken 
and routed, with the lofs of five thoufand men, by the wa- 
~ Jour of the Englith auxiliaries, under fir Francis Vere, wholed 
the van of the confederates °.. We mutt not, however, with 
fome of our too warm countrymen, afcribe the victory fole< 
Jy to Englith prowefs. A fhare of the honour, atleaft, ought 
to be allowed to the military fkill of prince. Maurice; toa 
body of Swifs, immediately under his egmmand, that fup- 
ported the Englifh troops; and to the valour of the many 
gallant volunteers, who had come from all parts of Europe 
to ftudy the art af war under fo able and experienced a ges 
neral, and who ftrave to outdo each other in daring acts of 
heroifm, . 

This victory was of the utmoft importance to the United 
Provinces, as the defeat of their army, in the prefent crifis, 
mutft have been followed by the lofs of their liberties, and 

their final Suin as independent {tates ; but its confequences | 
otherwife weve very inconfiderable. Prince Maurice eijthey 
mifpent hig time after the battle, or his troops, as he affirm, 
ed, were fo exhaufted with fatigue, as not to, be fit for any 
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new enterprize, till Albert was again ready to take the field 
with a fuperior army. Overtures of peace were’ renewed, 
and rejected by the States. The confederates laid’ 


fiege to Rhimburg, and the archduke to Oftend: AD. 16. 


Rhimberg was redetads but Maurice did not think his Arength | 


fufficient to attempt the relief of Oftend. 

Meantime the fiege of that important place was beens 
conducted by the archduke in perfon, at the head‘of a nu- 
merous and well appointed army. The brave refiftance 
which he met with aftonifhed, but djd not difcourage him. 
His heart was fet on the redu€tion of Oftend. All the re- 
fources of war were exhaufted; rivers of blood were ‘{pilt, 
but neither fide was difpirited ; becaufe both received con- 


ftant fupplies, the one by fea, the other from the neighbour- , 


ing country. New batteries’were daily raifed, and affaults 
made without number, and without effect. The garrifon 
commanded by Sir Francis Vere, who had gallantly thrown 
himfelf into the town, in the face of the enemy, repelled 
all the attempts of the Spaniards with invincible intrepidity s 
and at length obliged Albert to turn the fiege into a kind of 

blockade, and commit the command to Rivas, 
one of his generals, while he himfelf went to 
Ghent, in order to concert new meafures for accomplifhing 
his favourite enterprize. 


A. D. 1602. 


The States embraced this opportunity to change. the garri- 
fon of Oftend, worn out and emaciated with continual fa- 
tigue and watching ; and as the communication by fea was 
preferved open, the feheme was executed without difficulty. 
A frefh garrifon fupplied with every neceflary, took charge 
of the town, under the command of colonel Dorp; a Dutch 
man, colonel Edmunds, a Scotchman, and Hertain, a French- 
man; while Sir Francis Vere, with the former garrifon, joine 
ed the army under prince Maurice. 

The army before’ Oftend, compofed of Flemings, Wal- 
loons, and Spaniards, was reinforced with eight thoufand 
ehehan; under the marquis of Spinola, an officer of great 
military 


preiiiede| 
oye 


military pre te 
duct of the pia - effec 
Spinola ‘fthewed, that no ace however ftror 
apregmable to.an able engineer, furnifhed with th bi ide 
force. Oftend was redueed to a heap of ruins 5 


E D. 1604, 


‘the grand affault, when the governor offered to capitulate, 
Spinola granted the garrifon honourable terms’. “ 
During this memorable fiege, which lafted upwards of 
three years, and coft the king of Spain and the archduke the 
lives of fourfcore thoufand brave foldiers, prince Maurice 
made himfelf mafter of Rimbach, Grave, and Sluys, acquifi- 
tions which more than balanced the lofs of Oftend ; and Al- 


_ bert, by employing all his ftrength againft the place, was” 


prevented, during three campaigns, from entering the Unit- 
ed Provinces. The Dutch did not let flip the occafion, 
which that interval of fecurity afforded them, to pufh their 
trade and manufactures. Every nerve was {trained in labour, 
and every talent in ingenuity. Commerc} both foreign and 
domettic, flourifhed; Ternate, one of the -Moluceas, had 
been gained ; and the Eaft India coe that grand rs 
of the republic, was eftablifhed °. Suk ieee 

» But as a counterpoife to thefe advantiete the States. had 


loft the alliance of England, in confequence of the death. of = 


Elizabeth, James I. her fucceffor, fhewed no inclination to 
engage in hoftilities with Spain; and concluded, foon after 
his acceflion, a treaty with that:court. Through the inter- 
ceflion of Henry IV, however, hé agreed to fupply the States 
fecretly with money: and what is very remarkable as well as 
honourable, it apppears that James, in his treaty with Spain, 


had exprefsly referved the power of fending ae to the - 


United Provinces 9. 


‘The republic, at prefenty ftood much in need of fupport. 


7+ Grotius, lib, xiii. Bentivoglio, par. iii. lib, vii. 
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and the befiegers were making preparations ‘for 


BBR W fenfible sic te fanta coi d have no ita en 
ma ees the Nether lands -muft retufn to “i wi : 
crown of Spain, came. to the refolution, of carrying. on the 
war againit the revolted provinces. with the whole force of 
his dominions. Yarge levies-were made for that 
purpofe, large fums- were remitted to the Low 
Countries, and Spinola was there declared commander i in 
chief ‘of the Spanifh and Italian forces. “we 
‘The States faw their danger, and endeavoured to provide 
againft it. They impowered prince Maurice to augment his _ 
army; they recruited their garrifons, repaired their fortifi- _ 
cations, and every where prepared for a vigorous refiftance. 
Spinola expeCted it, but was not difcouraged : and his fuc- 
cefs was rapid for two campaigns, in fpite of all the efforts 
of Baauncss - But although he had made himfelf matter of © 


- 1605. 


many important places, he had yet made no impreffion on the 


body of the republic ; and three hundred thoufand doubloons 
a month, the common expence of the army, was a fum too 
large for the Spanith treafury long to difburfe, and a drain 
which not even the mines of Mexico and Peru could fupply. 

His troops mutinied for want of pay. He became 
infenfible of the impratticability of his under- . 
taking, and delivered it as his opinion, That it was more 


A. D. 1606, 


advifeable to enjoy the ten provinces in peace and fecurity, 
than to rifk the lofs of the whole Netherlands in. purfuit of 
the other feven, and ruin Spain by a hazardous attempt to 
conquer rebel fubjects, who had too long tafted the fweets of 
liberty, ever again to bear with eafe the fhackles of monarchy 
and abfolute dominion *°. rie 

The court of Madrid was already convinced of the necel- 
fity of an accommodation ; the archduke was heartily tired 
of the war; and the fentimen¢s of the general had great in- 
fluence both on the Spanifh and Flemifh councils. If the 


duke of Parma had failed to reduce the Seven Provinces, and 
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tion, - was agreed, showgh not pater’: 


~ negociate with the Belgian republic, as an inde- 
pendent ftate. fpenfion of arms -adecedisgly 
took place: conferences were opened; and, after number- 
lefs obitruttions and delays, interpofed by the Orange fac~ 
ER tion, whofe intereft it was to continue the war, 2 
A.D. a7 
truce of twelve years was concluded at the Hague, 
through the mediation of France and England **. This treaty 
fecured to the United Provinces all the acquifitions they had 
made, freedom of commerce with the dominions of Philip. 


ad v6 
A, D, 1607. 


- and the archduke, on the fame footing with other foreign na- 
- tions, and the full enjoyment of thofe civil and religious li- 


berties for which they had fo glorioufly ftruggled **. 

Scarce had the court of Spain finifhed one civil war, occa- 
fioned by perfecution, when.it_plupged into another. Phi- 
lip III, at.the inftigation of the inquifition, and by the ad- 
vice of his minifter, the duke of Lerma, no lefs weak than 
himfelf, iffued an edi€t, ordering all the Morefe or de- 
fcendants of the Moors, to leave the kingdom wi in the 
pes of thirty days, under the penalty of death: ‘Thele ree 
ployed in peer a agriculture ; and the prinipal rea 
fon affigned for this barbarous decree was, That they were 
ftill Mahometans in their hearts, though they conformed 
outwardly to the rites of Chriflianity, and therefore might 
corrupt tlre true faith, as Well as difturb the peace of the 
fate. Perfecution prompted them to undertake what they 
had hitherto fhewn no difpofigion to attempt.” They chofe 
“Ubenbelves | a king, and endeavoured to oppofe the 


A. D. 1698 
execution of the royal mandate; but being almoft 


Soa unprovided with arms, they were foon abr tofub: 


mity and all banifhed the Kingdon “ te oh SEE, ie 
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‘By this violent and impolitic meafure, Spain loft near a 
million of induftrious inhabitants ™ 3 and as that kingdom 
was already depopulated by long and bloody foreign wars, by 
| repeated emigrations to the New World, and enervated by 
luxury, it now funk into a fate of languor, out of which 
it has never fince fully recovered. 'The remembrance of its 
former ftrength, however, {till made it terrible ; and affocia- 
tions were formed for reftraining the exorbitant ‘power of 
Spain, after Spain had ceafed to be ae 


14. Geddes, Hit. Expulf. Morefes 
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The domefti Hifory of Excranpy; from the Defeat of the Spa 
nisH ARMADA, iz 1588, +o the Death of ELIzaBETH, with 
fome Particulars of ScotLand and IRELAND. 


HE execution of the queen of Scots, and the defeat of 

the Spanifh Armada, freed Elizabeth from all appre- 
henfions in regard to the fafety of her crown. 
What part fhe took in the affairs of France and 
of the United Provinces, and what attempts fhe made by 
naval armaments to annoy the Catholic king, we have already 
feen,. We muft now, my dear Philip, take a view of her 
domeftic policy, and her domeftic troubles; and of her 
tranfa€tions with Scotland and Ireland, from this great era 
of her guilt and her glory to, that of her death, which left 
yacant the throne of England to the houfe’of Stuart. 

The leading charaCteriftics of Elizabeth’s adminiftration 
were coeconemy and vigour. By a {trict attention to the firft, 
fhe was able to maintain a magnificent court, and to fupport 
the perfecuted proteftants in France and the Low Countries, 


az without oppreffing her people, or involving the ¢rown* in 


ay eae 2 3" debt 5 
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ar rey tot: oH ee her pai 


tinuing the war againft Phi and how little ‘the dreaded 


' the power of that monarch, eyen though he fhould make a 


greater effort than that. of his Invincible Armada, fhe con- 
cluded thus:— But I am informed, that when he attempt- 
& ed this laft invafion, fome upon the fea-coaft forfook their 
“¢ towns, fled up higher into the country, and left all naked 
*¢ and expofed to his entrance—but I {wear unto you, by 
* God! if I knew thofe perfons, or may know of any t that 


“© fhall do fo hereafter, I will make them feel what it is to 
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“© be fearful in fo urgenta caufe.” ” 
«Elizabeth’s frugality in the adminiftration of government, 
feems lefs, however, to have proceeded from lenity to her 
people than from a fear of bringing herfelf under the power 
of the commons by the neceffity of foliciting latger fupplies, 
and thereby endangering her royal prerogative, of which the 
was always remarkably jealousy and which the exercifed with 


ahigh hand. Numberlefs inftances of this occur during her 


reign. Befides ereCting. the Court: of. Tigh Commiffion, 
which was vefted, with almoft inquifitorial powers, and fup-: 


porting the arbitrary. decrees of the Star Chambery: the - 


granted to her-fervants and courtiers patents for r monopolies, 
which put invincible reftraints upen.all commerce, induitry, 
and emulation in. the arts, and enabled thofe who poffefled 
them, to raife commodities to what price they pleafed. Salt, 
in particular, was raifed from fixteen pence a buihel, to. fours 


teen or.fifteen fhillings *, and feyerakother articles in propor= 


tion. Almoft all the necefi ~~ 8 of ‘life were thus monopo~ 


lized; which made a certain member cry out ironically, when ~ a 
the lift was read over in the nabs “Is not bread Hayes the: 


““ number Whig 


ae | 
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hefe grievances were frequently complained of in parlia- 


ment, but more efpecially by the Puritans; a religious fe& 
who maintained, as the name imports, that the church of 


‘England was not yet fufficiently purged from ‘the errors of 


popery, and who carried the fame bold fpirit that diGtated 
their theological opinions, into their political {peculations. 
But fuch complaints were made at the peril of the members, 
who were frequently committed to cuftody for undue liberty 
of fpeech; and all motions to remove thofe enormous griev- 


_ ances were fuppreffed, as attempts to invade the royal prero- 


gative. ‘The queen herfelf, by meflages to the houfe, fre- 
quently admonifhed the commons, * Not to meddle with 
“ what nowife belonged to them (matters of ftate or reli- 
« gion), and what did not lie within the compafs of their 
“* underftanding ;” and the warned them, “ fince neither 
« her commands, nor the « example of their wifer brethren 
« (thofe devoted to the court) could reclaim their audacious, 
“ arrogant, and prefumptuous folly, that fome other fpecies 
*€ of correction muft be found for them +.” 

Thefe meflages were patiently received by the majority of 
the houfe. - Nay, it was afferted, “ That the royal preroga- 
“tive was not to be canvafled, nor difputed, nor examined, 
«and did not even admit of any limitation; that abfolute; 
sg princes, fuch as the fovereigns of England, were a fpecies 
Scanf< divinity 5 that it was in vain to attempt tying the 
“© queen’s hands by laws or ftatutes, fince, by her difpenfing 
‘< power, fhe could joofen herfelf at pleafure ° "But the 


_ Puritans-who alone poffefled any juft fentiments of freedom, 


and who émployed all their induftry to be elected into par- 
lament, {till hazarded the utmoft indignation of Elizabeth, 

in vindicating the natural rights of mankind. They contr 
nued to keep alive that precious {park of liberty. -which they 
had. rekindled; and which, burning fiercer from confine- 
ment, broke out into a blaze under the two fueceeding 


4; D'Ewes, ubi fup. mtg Ibid? 


reigns, 


“king’s perfon *; though not, as om 


: fabled Phoenix, fingly to ‘sive th Hes im! 


hsp glorious and h Petunia me Ey 
‘Among the fubjeéts wh izabeth. ‘ 
liament from taking into confiteration, was the fucce 
the crown. But as all danger from a rival claim h 
with the queen of Scots, a motion was made by ER den > 
worth, 2 puritan, for petitioning her majefty to fix the fuc<_ 
ceffion; which, though in itfelf, fufficiently refpe€tful, in+ 
cenfed the queen to fuch a’ degree, that fhe ordered Went- 


worth to be fent to thes ower, and all the members who fe= _ 


conded him to the Fleet®. Her malignity againft Mary feems 
to have’fettled upon her fon James; for fhe not only conti- _ 


nued to avoid acknowledging him as her fuceeffors though a - 
peaceable and trtafpiving prince, but eetuies to afift himin 


junétion with the-king of Spat; their lal 


She endeavoured to’ keep. himin perpetual | ence; by 


bribing his minifters, or fomenting “Gifeontents among his . 


fubje&ts; and fhe appears to have’ 
confpiracy, formed by the earl of: 


defign to take away his life. 3 + PRS. 
Meanwhile Elizabeth’s attention was much oceupied by: 
the affairs of Ireland, where the Engtith for ereignty had hi- | 


therto been little more than nominal. The Infh princes and 


nobles, dwided among themiely €s, readily y naid the exterior 


*< marks of obedience to a power whith they w were not able to 


réfift; but as no durable force was ever kept on foot to retain 
them in fubmiffion, they flill relapfed into their former flate 
of barbarous independency. Other reafons confpired to pre~ 
vent a cordial union. ‘The fmall army, which*was main- 
os in Ireland, never being regularly paid, the pi 
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were obliged to give their foldiers the privilege of free.quar- 
ters upon the natives. Rapine and infolence inflamed the 
hatred which prevailed between the conquerors and the cons 
quered 3. and that, together with the old oppofition of mans 
ners, laws, and interefts, was now heightened by religious 
animofity, the Irifh being {till Catholics; and in a great meas 
fure favages®. : ee 
The romantic and impolitic project of the Englith princes 
for fubduing France, occafioned this inattention to the affairs 
of Ireland; a conqueft pregnant with many folid advantages, 
and infinitely more fuited to their condition. Elizabeth early 
faw the importance of that ifland, and took feveral meafures 
for reducing it to a ftate of greater order and fubmiffion: 
éfides furnifhing her deputies, or governors of Ireland, with 
_a ftronger force, fhe founded an univerfity in Dublin, with a 
view of introducing arts and learning into that capital and 
‘kingdom, and of civilizing the barbarous mianners-of the 
people**. But unhappily Sir John Perrot, in 1585, being 
then lerd deputy, put 4rms into the hands of the inhabitants 
of Ulfter, in order to enable them, without the afliftance of 
the Englith government, to teprefs the incurfions of the 
Scottith iflanders; and Philip II. having, about the fame’ 
time, engaged many of the Irith gentry to ferve in his ars 
mies in the Low Countries, Ireland thus provided both with 


’ officers and foldiers, with difcipline and arms, was thence~ 


forth able to maintain 4 more regular war; and became more 
formidable to England. se 
Hugh O’Neale, the head of a’potent clan, had been taifed 
by the queen to the dignity of earl of Tyrone ; but preferring 
the pride of barbarotis licence and dominion to the pleafures 
of optlence and tranquillity 5 he fecretly fomented the difcon- 
tents of his countrymen, and formed the project of rendering 
d himfelf independent. Trufbing, however, to the influence of 
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* cienty : ; 
A. ». 1505 hands of Sir William Ruffel, vho 


pointed the queen’s deputy in Ireland ; ‘said 
“in confequence of thefe proteftations, of his pacific difpo- 
 fition, and retiring into his own country, he sista ee 
daring refolution of rifing i in open rebellion, and of relying 
no longer on the lenity and imprudence of his enemies. His 
fuccefs exceeded his moft fanguine hopes. After amufing 
Sir John Norris, fent over to reduce him to obedience, with 
treacherous promifes and propofals of accommodation, by 
means of which the war was fpun out for fome years, he de- 
feated the Englifh army under Sir Henry Bagnal, who had 
- fucceeded to the command on the death of the gallant Nor- 
ris, and who was left dead on the field, together with fifteen 
hundred men * 

This ae whieh mightily animated the courage of the 
Trith, and raifed the reputation of Tyrone, who now aflumed 
the name of Deliverer of his Country, made Elizabeth fen- 

fible of the. neceflity of pufhing the war by vigorous mea- 

-fures.. And fhe appointed, at his own requeft, ign- 
ing favourite the earl of Effex, ever ambitious of 
military fame, governor of Ireland, under the title 
of Lord Lieutenant; vefted him with powers almoft unli- 
mited; and, in order to infure him fuccefs againft the re- 
bels, fhe levied an army of fixteen thoufand foot and thirteen 
hundred horfe. But Effex, unacquainted with the country, 
and miffed by interefted councils, difappointed the expecta- 
.tions of the queen and the nation; and fearing the total 
alienation of her affections, by the artifices of his enemies, 
he embraced the rath refolution of returning home, exprefsly 
contrary to her orders, and arrived at court before any one 
was apprized of his i intentions Ree oe St: 
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; The fudden and unexpeéted appearance of her favourite, 
whofe impatience carried him to her bedchamber, where he 
threw himfelf at her feet, and kifled her hand, at firft dif. 
armed the refentment of Elizabeth. She was incapable, in 
that moment of foft furprize, of treating him with feverity: 
hence Effex was induced to fay, on retiring, he thanked God, 
that though he had fuffered much trouble and many ftorms 
abroad, he found a fweet calm at home *’. 

Elizabeth, however, had no fooner leifure for eechentens 
than her difpleafure returned. All Effex’s faults again took 
poffeffion of her mind, and fhe thought it neceffary, by fome 
fevere difcipline, to fubdue that haughty and imperious fpirit, 
which, prefuming on her partiality and indulgence, had ven- 
tured to difregard her inftructions, and difobey her com- 
mands.° She ordered him to be confined ; and, 

‘by a decree of the privy council, he was deprived 
of all his employments, except that of Mafter of the Horfe, 
and fentenced to remain a prifoner during her majefty’s 


A. D. 1600. 


pleafure. 

Humbled by this fentence, but {till trufting to the queen’s 
tendernefs, Effex wrote to her, that he kiffed her majefty’s 
hands, and the rod with which fhe had correéted him; but 

» that he could never recover his wonted-cheerfulnefs, till fhe 
deigned to admit him to that prefence, which had ever been 
the chief fource of his happinefs and enjoyment. He had 
now refolved, he added, to make amends for his paft errors ; 
to rétire into a rural folitude, and fay with Nebuchadnezzar, 
“Let. my dwelling be with the beafts of the field, let me eat 
“ srafs as an.ox, and be wet with the dew of heaven, till 
“it fhall pleafe the queen to reftore me to my under- 
“ ftanding **.” 

Elizabeth, who had always declared to aa an and 
even to Effex himfelf, that the purpofe of her feverity was to 

correct, not to ruin him, was much pleafed with thefe fenti- 

. i 5 Sydney's Leiters, vol. i 14. Camden. a 
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in the public favour, he practifed anew « every art 0 


“ments; and “eaneah aay the | 
‘tah s. Eve 

ae he would | foon it ahaa hota ormer deg 
dit and favours n nay, ‘as is “a ual in reconciliations 
from ‘tendernefs, that he would acquire an ‘addition 
dase over his fond miftrefs. But Effex’s enemies, | , by w. 
¢ was. tinually furrounded, found r means to perfu: ade the 
ee that his lofty fpirit was not yet ‘fufficiently ‘fubdued 5 
andy as a farther trial of his fubmiffic ion, , the refufed to renew 


a patent, which he poffeffed for a monopoly of fweet wines. 


“ governable a added the, « muft be ftinted i in its pro- 


ae ae SMS & foanuos 
vender #5, 


¢. -Eftex, who had with dificulty reftrained his. proud, heart 


fo long, and whofe patience was now exhautted, imagining, 
from this frefh inftance of feverity, that the queen was be- 


come inexorable, gave full rein to his violent -difpofition, @ and 


threw off all appearance of duty and refpect, Already hi ne 


fax tert: 


rity. He indulged himfelf in great paps 
ticularly in regard to the queen’s perfon, which was fti 
object of her vanity, and on which the allowed herf ay ee 
complimented, though ‘approaching to her feyentiet “year 


ears. 
And what was, if poffible; {till more mortifying t to Eliabeth, : 


he made fectret applications to the king of Scotland, her heir 
and prefumptiye fuccefor, fering to extort an a ae 
declaration in pi favour *° Rg a 

fucceflion of £ Endod is ner he had negociated with 
all the courts of Europe, in order to procure Tupport 1 to his 
hereditary ‘title, did not approve of the violent means which 
Esfex propofed to employ for that end. His natural timidity 


15 
of temper made him averfe againg any | ‘bold expedient 5 and 


he was afraid; if the attempt fhould fails that aa 


whom 


° She even accompanied her refufal with ; an Se “© An un- | 
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might be induced to take fome extraordinary. ftep to his pre- 
judice. Effex, however, continued to make ufe of that 
prince’s claim, as a colour for his rebellious projects. A fe 
le& council of malcontents was formed ; 3; and it was agreed 
to feize the palace, to oblige the queen to remove all Effex’ $ 
enemies, to call a parliament, and to fettle the fucceffion, to- 
gether with a new plan of government *7. 

Elizabeth had fome intimation of thefe defperate refolu- 
tions. Effex was fummoned to attend the coun- ae 
cil; but he received a private note, which warned egies 
him to provide for his fafety. He concluded that. all’ his 
confpiracy was difcovered; excufed himfelf-to the council, 
on account of a pretended indifpofition; and, as he judged. 
it impracticable.to feize the palace without more prepara- 
tions, he fallied forth, at the head of about two hundred fol- 
lowers, ‘and attempted to raife the city. But the citizens, 
_ though much attached to his perfon, thewed no difpofition to 
join him. In vain did he tell them, that his life was in dan- 
ger, and that England was fold to the Spaniards. ‘They 
flocked” about’ him in amazement, but remained filent and 
inactive : and Effex, defpairing of fuccefs, retreated with dif- 
ficulty to his own houfe. ‘Phere he feemed determined to 
defend himfelf to the laft ext tremity, and rather to die, like a 
-bravye man, EL 3 his {word in his hand, than ignominioufly 
by the hands of the executioner; but, after fome parley, his 
een failed him, and he furrendered at difcretion ‘8 

© Orders were immediately given for the trial of Effex, 
and the moft confiderable of ie other confpirators. ‘Their 
guilt was too notorious to admit of any doubt, and fentence 
was pronounced accordingly. The queen, who had behav- 
ed with the utmoft compoture. during the infurrection now 
appeared all agitation and irrefolution. . The unhappy con- 
dition of Effex awakened her fondnefs afrefh: refentment 
and affection fhared her breaft at turns; the care of-her own 


Camden. “$81, Ibid: 
Fo fafetyy 


She waited impatiently for the intercefion, of a frier 
whom the might yield that forgivenefs, which of 
was afhamed to grant. No fuch friend appeared; and 


. gabeth, imagined this ungrateful negleét to proceed ‘ 
Effex’s hatghtinefs 5 from a pride of f{pirit, which difdained 
“to folicit her clemency, at laft permitted the fentence to be 
put in execution ®, He was privately beheaded in the 
Tower, to prevent the danger of a popular infurrection. . 
Such was the untimely fate of Robert d’Evreux, sale of 
_ Effex. Brave, generous, affable, incapable of difguifing his 
own fentiments or of mifreprefenting thofe of others, he pof- 
fefled’ the rare felicity of being at once the favourite of his 
fovereign, and the darling of the people. But this fo for- 
tunate circumftance proved the caufe of his deftru@tion, 
Confident of the queen’s partiality toward him, as well as of 
his own merit, he treated her with a haughtinefs, which 
neither her love, nor her dignity could bear; and, w when. his 
rafhnefs, imprudence, and violence, had expofed en: to her 
refentment, he hoped, by means of his popularity, to make 
her fubmit to his imperious will. But the attachment of the 
people to his perfon was not ftrong enough to fhake their 
allegiance to the throne. He faw his miftake, though too 
Jate; and his death was accompanied with many. circum 
ftances of the moft humiliating penitence, But his remorfé 
unhappily took a wrong direction, It made him» ungene- 
roufly publifh the name of every one to whom he had 
communicated his treafonable defigns*°. He debafed his 
character, in attempting to make his peace with Heaven ; and, 
after-all, it is much to be queflioned, whatever he might ima- 
gine in thofe moments of affliction, whether in bewailing his 
crimes, he did not fecretly mourn his difappointed ambition, 
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and in ‘naming his Pacey an tp peate his fovereign. 

_ But however that might be, it is fincerely to be lamented, . ad 
that a perfon poffefled of fo many noble virtues, fhould have ea! 

involved, not only himfelf, but many of his friends inruin. 

P The king of ‘Scotland, who had a great regard for Effex, 

, though he rejected his violent counfels, no fooner heard of 

his criminal and unfuccefsful enterprife, than he fent two 

ambaffadors to the court of England, in order to intercede 

for his life, as well as to congratulate the queen on her 

efcape from the late infurre@tion and confpiracy. But thefe 

envoys atrived too late to execute the firft part of their in- 


ftrudtions, and therefore prudently concealed it. Eliza- = ~~ 
beth received them with all poflible marks of refpe@ 5 and, z 
during their refidence in -England, they found the difpo- 
fitions of men as favourable as they could wifh to the Scot- 
tith fucceflion. They even entered into a private correfpon- 
dence with fecretary Cecil, fon of the late lord treafurer Bur- . 
leigh, whofe influence, after the fall of Effex, was uncon- 
~ trouled**. ‘That profound courtier thought it prudent to 
acquire, by this policy, the confidence of a prince, who might 
foon become his mafter: and James, having gained the man 
whofe oppofition he had hitherto chiefly feared, waited in - 
perfect fecurity till time fhould bring about that event which 
would open his way to the Englith throne **. 
While thefe things were tranfacting in Britain, lord Mount- 
joys who fucceeded Effex in Ireland, had reftored the queen’s 
authority in that kingdom. He defeated the re- acess Soe is 
bels near Kinfale, though fupported by fix thou- ge 
fand Spaniards, whom he expelled the ifland; and many of sa 
the-chieftains, after fkulking for fome time in the woods and 
moraffes, fubmitted to mercy, and received fuch 
conditions as the deputy was pleafed to pre cribe. 
2 a pétitioned for terms; which being denied 
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him, he es obliged to, throw him on the ager *3 cle- 
Beency.”* Lie SHS 

~ But Blizabeth was now incapable of réceiving any plea~ 


~ fure from this unfortunate conclufion’ of ‘the war, which 


had long occupied her councils, exhaufted her treafury, 
and difturbed her domeftic: peace. Though in her feven- 


‘tieth year, fhe had hitherto enjoyed a good {tate of health ; 


but the infirmities of old age at length began to fteal upon 
her, and with them that depreflion of {pirit by which they are 
naturally accompanicd. ‘She had no’ offspring to inherit her 
exténfive dominions : io fon, no daughter, to'whom fhe could 


‘tranfmit her fceptre, and the glories of her illuftrious reign 3 


no object of affection to alleviate her forrows, or on whom 


fhe could repofe her increafiing cares.. There lay the fource 


of her moft dangerous difeafe. . A deep melancholy, which 
nothing could diffipate, and which rendered’ her dead to every 
human fatisfaction, had fettled on her mind. 

Effex, as I havé already obferved, had been’ configned to 
theexecutioner folely ‘on 2 fafpicion that the obftinacy and 
haughtinefs of his fpirit, ftill difdaining fubmifiion, would 
not permit him to implore the queen’s clemency. His 
criminal defigns would’ have been forgiven, as the extrava- 
gancies of a great foul, but his want of confidence in the af- 
fe tion of an indulgent nziftrefs, or his fullen’ contempt of 


her mercy, were unpardonable. His enemties knew it: they 


took advantage of’ it,"to haften his deftruétion ; ‘and his 
friends were afraid to interpofe, left they‘ fhould* be repre- 
fented ag the abettors of his treafon.~ But’ no’ fooner was 
the fatal blow ftrack, than fear and envy ‘being! laid ‘afleep, 
his merits were univerfally confefled.: 


Even his fent’ m:nts 
of duty and loyalty were extolled. 


Elizabeth became fenfi, 
ble fhe had been deceived, and lamented ‘her rafhnefs, ia fa- 
crificing a man on whole life her happinefs depended. * Hi 
t 
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_ memory became daily more dear to as and fhe feldom 
mentioned his name without tears’*. Other circumftances : 
confpired to heighten her regret. Her courtiers having no 

_Jonger the fuperior favour of Effex to dread, grew lefs re- 
ipectful and affiduous in their attendance, and all nen defi- 
rous of preferment feemed to look forward to her fucceflor. 
The people caught the temper of the court, the queen went 
abroad without the ufual acclamations. And as a farther 
eaufe of-uneafinefs, fhe had been prevailed on, contrary to 
her moft folemn declarations and refolutions, to pardon Ty- 
rone, whofe rebellion had created her fo much trouble, and 
whom fhe regarded as. the remote caufe of all her favourite’s 
misfortunes. .An unexpected dilcovery completed her for- 
row, and rendered her melancholy mortal. 

While Effex was in high favour ,with Elizabeth, fhe had 
given him arsing as a pledge of her affeCtion; and accom- 
panied it with a promife, that into whatever difgrace he 
might fall, or whatever prejudices fhe might be induced, by 
his. enemies, to entertain agent him, on producing that 
ring, he might depend on her for forgivenefs. ‘This pre- 
cious gift he had referved for the final extremity. All his ' 
misfortunes had not been able to draw it from him; but af- 

..ter his condemnation, he refolved to try its efficacy, and 
committed it to the countefs of Nottingham, in order to be 
delivered to the queen. ‘Lhe countefs communicated the 
_matter to, her hufband, one of Effex’ s moft implacable ene- 
mies, who perfuaded her to act an atrocious part; neither 
to deliver the ring to the queen nor return it to the earl. 
Elizabeth who had.anxioufly expected that laft appeal to her 
tendernels, imputed au omiffion, occafioned by the coun itefs’s 
treachery, to the difdainful pride of her favourite ; and fhe 
was chiefly induced, by the refentment arifing from that 
idea, to fign the warrant for his execution ’” 
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“king of Scotland as her fuceeffor 5 yet a refpectableweye and car witn 


‘OV = > 

y roaching was feized mh remorfe on t 
rfidy. She defired to fee the queen, in order to to 

ecret, without difclofing which, the could not eed 


- peace. "When the queen entered her apartment, fhe pre- 


fented the fatal ring; related the purpofe for which fhe had 
received it, aitd begged forgivenefs. All Elizabeth’s affec- 


_ tion returned, and all her rage was roufed. “ God may 
forgive you,” cried fhe, “ but I never can !” at the 


ach countefs in her bed, and rufhing out of the room * 
ew and miferable, after this difcovery, were the days of 


‘Elizabeth. Her fpirit left her, and exiftence itfelf feemed a 


burden, She rejected all confolation: fhe would fearcely 
tafte food, and refufed every find of medicine, declaring 


that fhe wifhed to die, and would live no longer. She could 


not even be prevailed on to go to bed ; but threw herfelf on 
the carpet, where fhe remained, penfive and filent, during™ 


ten days and nights, leaning on cufhions, and holding her ~ 


finger almoft continually in her month, with her eyes open, 
and fixed upon the ground: Her fighs, her groans, ‘were 
all expreflive of fome inward grief, which fhe cared not to 
utter, and which prayed upon her Hie.’ At laft, her death 
being vifibly approaching, the privy council fent to know her 
will, in regard to her fucceffor. She an{fw with a feeble 
voice, that as fhe had held a regal fceptre, defired no 
other than a royal fucceffor ; and on Cecil’s detiring her to 
explain herlf, fhe faid, ‘ who fhould that be but my 


** neareft kinfman the king of Scots?” 


She expired foon 
after, without a ftruggle,, her body being totally wafted by 
anguifh and abftinence ?7. 
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Pk iftory d does not afford a more Waking +. 80 on the un-— | 
bftantial nature of human greatnefs than in the clofe of” - 
= this celebrated reign. Few y fovereigns ever fwayed a feep- | 
) tre with more dignity than Elizabeth: few have enjoyed a . 
more uniform projperity, and nore could be more beloved “ae P as 
their people ; yet this great princefs, after all. her glory and | les: 
popularity, lived to fall into negle€t, and funk to the grave ; 
beneath the preflure of a private grief, accompanied by cir~ 
cumftances of diftrefs, which the wretch on the torture 3 ie 
might pity, and which the flave who expires at the oardoes. + 
not feel. But the reign of Elizabeth yields other leffons. 
Tt fhews to what a degree of wealth and confequence a na~ 


tion may be raifed in a few yearsyby a wife and mee ae Ee 
miniftration: and what powerful efforts may"be made by a: .> > i 
brave and united people, i in repelling or pad an hit Ue ras 2 
how fuperior foever in’ force. ee an se 
The chara&ter of Elizabeth serfelf “has. been £00 dis : 
“drawn to admit of any new feature, and is beft delineated 
in her conduét. To all the perfonal jealoufy, the coquetry, 
and little vanities of a woman, fhe united the ‘found under- 
ftanding and firm fpirit of a man. A greater fhare of fe- 
= minine foftnefs might have made her more agreeable as a 
+ wife or a miftrefs, though not a better queen; but a lefs in- 
“fidious policy would have reflected more luftre on her ad- 
miniftration, and a lefs rigid fr ugality, on fome occafions, 
would have given more fuccefs to her arms. But as fhe was, 
and as fhe aéted, fhe muft be allowed to have been one of 
the greateit fovereigns that ever filled a throne, and may per= 
‘haps be confidered as the moft illuftrious female that ever 
did honour to humanity. : 


us, ¢; That fhe was {peechle/s before the gueftion relative to the fuccefion was pro 
; pofed by the privy council. He candidly adds, however, “ that by putting 
- & her hand to her head, when the king of Scots was named to fueceed her; 

#6 they all knew he was the, man fhe defired foould reign after ber:’? (Memoirs of the 
Life of Robert Carey Earl of Monmouth, written by himfelf, :p. 141.) ~ The late 
carl of Corke, edgor ot Carey’s Memoirs, gives a lefs liberal interpreta- ‘ 
chis fign : he hag it might be the effeét of pain. Pref. p. x. 
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fore their defigns were ripe for execution... : os 


~ found in his fervant, the marquis de Rofnifsvhom he « 


Henry IV. in 1610, with fome Ase of the IES, 
MANY, under Ropotrx il. 
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Oo kingdom, exempt from the horrors of = 
be more wretched than France, at the peace of Ver- 
vins. The crown was loaded with debts i 
penfions ; the country barren and nas 1c | 
people poor and miferable; and the Be rater 
habit of rebellion, rapine, and diforder, bet Toft all fen ale 
juftice, allegiance, or legal fubmiffion. The ad been, ace 
cuftomed to fet at naught the authority of he prince, ‘to. in- 
vade, the royal prerogative, and to BOR with the lives and 
property of the people. 
Happily France was Fae with’ a King equally able, 
and willing to remedy all thefe evils. ry Iv. to a fine, 
cere regard for the welfare of his cae adde dx found 
head and a bold heart. "His fuperiority ‘ranueehen 
had been habituated from his moft early y ea 
great {way with all men of the military pre 
magnanimiry, gallantry, and pgalety, spot : 


é Shy 
to the nobility i in general; while his known vigour and. 


A. D. 15938. 


Ts 


promptitude, together with the love of his people, curbed, 


yet 
the more fa€tious fpirits, or enabled him to cxufh them 


cia “ 
e wit its 
~ But to form a regular plan of adminiftration, and to pur . 
i it with fuccefs, amid fo many dangers and difficulties, 
required more than the witdom of one head, and the firm 


nefs of one heart. “Henry ftood' in need or an ‘able é and up- 
right minifter, on whom he night devolve the niore ciate, 
cares of government, and ‘with whom. he 1 might confule on eh 
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duke of Sully, in order to give more weight to his mea- 
fures. 

Sully feemed formed to be the sinitice of Henry Iv. 
Equally brave in the field, and penetrating in the cabinet, 
he poffeffed more coolnefs and perfeverance than that great 
prince, whofe volatility and quicknefs of thought did not per- 
mit him to attend long to any one object*. Attached to his 
matter’s perfon by friendfhip, and to his intereft and the 
public good by principle, he employed himfelf with the 
moft indefatigable induftry, to reftore the dignity of the 
crown, without giving umbrage to the nobility, or trefpafling 
on the rights of the people. , His firft care was the finances ; 
and it is inconceivable in how little’ time he drew the moft 
exact order out of that chaos, in which they had been in- _ 
volved by his predeceffors. He made the king—perfectly 
matter of his own affairs; digefting the whole fyftem of the 
finances into tables, by the help of which Henry could fee, 
almoft at a fingle glance, all the different branches of his re» 
venue and expenditure. He levied taxes in the fhorteft and 
moit frugal manner poffible; for he held, that every. man fo 
employed was a citizen loft to the public, and yet main- 
tained by the public. He diminifhed all the expences of 
government ; but, at the fame time, paid every one punc- 
tually, and took care that the king fhould always have fuch 
referve, as not to be obliged, on any emergency, either to 
lay new impofitions on his people, or to make ufe of credit”. 
. By thefe prudent meafures, he paid in the fpace of five years 
all the debts: of the crown; augmented the revenue four 
million of livres, and had four millions in the treafury, 
though he had confiderably reduced the taxes *. 


Sully’s attention, however, was not confined merély to the 


finances. He had the moft found notions of policy and 
legiflation ; and he endeavoured to convert them into prac- 
tice. ‘If I had a principle to eftablifh,” fays he, © it 
Sti : 

'. Mezeray. 3, Thyanus. 3. Mem. dé Sully, tom. iv. 
aah . 


«& would 
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“Soe 


: ae 


ould be thiss that goad morals ai hited ws are recipro~ 
ally formed by each other.” ‘No obfervation ea eg 
» or of more importance to focie : for if the gov ern- 
: ent neglect the manners, a relaxation of mann ers wil 
“Tead to a neglect of laws; and the evil will ae al 
i ways increafing, until the community arrive at the higheft 
E degree of corruption, when it muft reform or go to ‘ruin. 
+. & Hence,” adds Sully, “in the affairs of men, the excefs of 
= S¢ evil is always the fource of good*.” In confequence of 
< this mode of thinking, he co-operated warmly with the 
- king’s withes, in reftoring order and juftice throughout all 
3 ne parts of his dominions, and in getting fuch laws enacted + as 
4 oF wee farther neceflary for that purpofe. 
ey 
wi 
: 


~.». But Sully’s maxims, though in general excellent, were 
a better fuited in fome refpets to a poor and fmall republic 

>. than to a great and wealthy monarchy. Senfible that a 
fertile country, well cultivated, is the principal fource of 
* the happinefs of a people, and the moft folid foundation. of 
national profperity, he gave great encouragement to a T1= 
a culture. But the aufterity of his principles’ made b , an 
: enemy to all manufactures connedted with , although 

a. it is evident that a profperous people will poitels themfely : 
of fuch manufaétures ; and that, if they cannot fabricate 
them, they muft be purchafed from foreigners with the pre- 
“ ¢ious metals, or with the common produce of the foil, 
which might otherwife be employed in the maintenance 
eyeuettl artizans. 


“ Henry Kimfelf, whofe ideas were more liberal, tho 
generally lef$ accurate than thofe of his minifter, had jufter 
be Vee notions of this matter. He accordingly intro- 
= duced the culture and the manufacture of filk, 
2 contrary to the opinion of Sully: and the fuccefs was an- 
fwerable to his expe€tations. Before his death, he had the 


fatisfation to fee that manufacture not only fupply the 


3 4. Id. Tbid. 
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home confumption, but bring more money into the kings 
dom than any of the former ftaple commodities °. ie e+ - 
Henry alfo eftablifhed, at great expence, manufactures of ; 
linen and tapeftry. The workmen for the firft 
he drew from the United Provinces; for the laft, 
from the Spanith Netherlands. He gave high wages and 
good fettlements to all °. Hence his fuccefs. He was fen- 
fible, that induflrious people would not leave their native 
country without the, temptation of large profit; and that 
after they had left it, and become rich,- they would be in- 
clined to return, in order to enjoy the company of their 
friends and fellow-citizens, unlefs fixed by fuch advantages 
as fhould over-balance that defire. In order to facilitate 


A. D. 1607. 


commerce, and promote the conveniency of his fubjects, he 
built the Pont-Neuf, and cut the canal of Briare, which joins 
the Seine and Loire ; and he had projeGted the junétion of 
the two feas, when a period was put to his life, and with 
that to all his other great defigns. 

In the profecution of thefe wife and falutary meafures, 
which raifed France from the defolation and mifery, in 
which fhe was involved, to a more flouriffting condition than 
fhe had ever enjoyed, Henry met with a variety of obftruc- 


tions, proceeding from a variety of caufes. A heart too 


fufceptible of tender impreflions was continually engaging 
him in new amours, deftru€tive at once of his domettic - 
peace and of the public tranquillity ; and, what is truly ex- 
traoxdinary ina man of gallantry, the laft attachment ap- 
peared always to be the ftrongeft. His fenfibility, inftead” 
of being blunted, feemed only to become keener by the 
change of objects. Scarce had death relieved him from the 
importunities of Gabriel d’Eftrees, whom he had. created 
duchefs of Beaufort, and who-poflefled fuch an abfolute af- 


5. Sit G. Carew’s Relation of the Stateof France under. Heary IV. 
_ °@, P. Matthieu. 


’ 


cendant 


~ Ticentious amours had difgufted him, though perhaps as oa 


ie with I were the only fool in France’. mh 


mife of marriage to Henrietta ‘d’Entragues, th ough 


=? 


yet divorced from Margaret of Valois, his firft queen, | wh 


cufeable as his own, That artful wanton had drawn 1 

promife from him, before. fhe would crown his withes. ¥ He 
fhewed the ob! igation to Sully, | when en ready to be delivered ; 
and that faithful fervant, tranfported v with zeal for his maf- 
ter’s s honour, tore it in pieces, “ Lbelieve yo you are turned a 
«© fool |” faid Henry. ae | know it,” eld Sally ally ; «“ and . 


2 


ou > he * 
~ Sully a now ‘thought himfelf out of favour for ever; and 


remained in that opinion, when the king furprifed him, by 
adding ‘to his former employments that of mafter of the ord- 
mance. The fentence of divorce, which Henry had long 
been foliciting at Rome, was procured in 1 5995. and he 
married, in order to pleafe his fubjects, a 
niece to ‘the gr t'duke of ‘Tufcany. “But this { 
put atrend to" s gallantries, which continued 
him perpetually _ either with the queen or h 
created marchionefs of Verneuil- And ‘Soll: 
offices’ were always required on fuch occafions, often 

the utmoft difficulty i in accommodating thefe amorous a s 


rels, which greatly agitated the mind of Henry’. 

But Henry’ $ moft alarming troubles proceeded ges ae 
intrigues of the court ‘of Spain. By thefe the duke of Savoy er 
was encouraged to maintain war againft him; and, after hac? 
“—- was ees the duke, of Biron was drawn into a 


. Mem. dé Sully, t tom. ite 
« Ibid. tom. iv. TB. xv Tt yas'a faritical farvey of this weak fide sd 
s,: s character whichindveed the fage Bayle to fay, That he would have | 
equalled the‘gre ate heroes of antiquity; if he had been carly deprived of his 
virility. TE LEIS. iy 
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confpiracy, which coft lim his head. Other confpiracies, 
were formed ‘through the’ fame inftigation: the 
queen herfelf was induced to hold a fecret cor= 
refpondence with Spain, and a Spanifh faction at to ap- 
pear in the king’s councils °. 

Thofe continued attempts to difturb the peace of is 
kingdom, and fap the foundation of his throne, made Henry 
refolve to carry into execution a defign, which he had long 
meditated, cf humbling the houfe of Auftria, and circum- 
feribing its power in Italy and Germany. While he was 
maturing that great project, a difpute concerning the fuccef- 
fion to the duchies of Cleves and Juliers afforded him a 
pretext for taking arms: and this circumftance naturally 
leads us to caft an eye on the ftate of the empire. _ 

We have already brought down the affairs of Germany to 
the death of Maximilian II His fon, Rodolph II. who in- 
herited, as has been obferved *°, the pacific difpofition of 
his father, fucceeded him on the imperial throne in 1576; 
and, although more occupied about the heavens than the 
earth (being devoted both to aftronomy, and aftrology, which 
he ftudied under the famous Tycho Brahe), the empire 
during his long reign enjoyed almoft uninterrupted tranquil- 
lity. The equity of his adminiftration compenfated for its 
weaknefs. The chief difturbances which he met with pro- 
ceeded from his brother Matthias, whom we have feen go- 
vernor of the United Provinces. The Turks, as ufual, had 
invaded*Hungary ; Matthias had been fuceefsful in oppofing 
their progrefs; and a peace had been concluded, in 1606, 
with fultan Achmet, fucceffor of Mahomet III. The Hun- 
garians thus relieved, became jealous of their religious rights, 
conferred their crown upon Matthias, their deliverer, who 
granted them full liberty of confcience, with every other pri- 
vilege which they could defire**. Matthias afterward be- 


9. Dupleix. Mezeray. 10. Letter LXVIL. 
ae  Hile, Hift. de [ Emp. liv. iii. chap. vii. 
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rhe matter of Auftria nd Moravia, c 


ng: and the emperor Rodolph, in « 
of civil war, confirmed to him shofe uf wfurp 
ith the fucceffion to the ‘kingdom of Bol 

theran opinions had taken deep root ™*. 


. + In proportion as the reformed religion rie Sobde 
z Hungaty : and Bohemia, the proteftant princes of the empire 

* . became defirous of fecuring and extending their privileges 5 * 
<a < Des bo9 5 and their ‘demands ‘being refufed, they entered 
3, into a new confederacy called the Evangelical 
Pad : Union: This affociation was oppofed by another, formed 
‘rr ; to protect the ancient faith, under the name of iy Catholic 
a . League. The “fucceflion to the duchies of Cleve $ sand Ju- . 
% eles youfed to arms the heads of the two parties, ‘who may , 
Sa _ be faid to have flumbered fince the peace of Paffau. 

ss are John William, duke of Cleves, Juliers, and Berg, having 
Seo _ died without ‘iffue, feveral competitors arofe for the fuc- 
-__ceflion, and the moft powerful prepared to fupport their ~ 


— title by the fword. In order to prevent the evils which muft 
-.haye been occafioned by fuch violent contefts, ; as well as to 
fi te al | i, hg 
upport his own authority, the emperor cited 1 the 


- 
ants to appear before him, within a certain ter to a 


; plain the nature of their feveral pretenfions. while 

ay fequeftered the fiefs in difpute, and fent his coufin | Leopo! * 
in quality of governor, to take poffeffion of them, and to rule 
them in his name, till the right of inheritance thould be | 
fettled. Alarmed at this ftep, John Sigifmund, elector of | 
Brandenbur g, and the duke of Neuberg, two of the compe~ 
titors, united againft the emperor, whom they fufpeGed of 
iniizted views. . They were fupported by the elector Pa- 
latine, » and the other princes of the Evangelical Union, as 
the emperor was by the elector of Saxony, one of the claim 
ants, and the princes of the Catholic League; and in or- 
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der to be a match for their enemies, who were in alliance 


with the pope and the king of Spain, they applied to the aoe: 


king of France *3 ¥ 
Henry, as fils as Sais obferved, wanted only a a, 
cent apology for breaking openly with the houfe of Auftria. 
‘That apology was now furnifhed him. ‘The proteftant en- 
voys found him well difpofed to affift them: and a domef- 
tic event contributed to confirm his refolution. The king 
was enamoured of the princefs of Conde **. - Her hufband, 
in a fit of jeaoufly, carried her to Bruffels. The archduke 
Albert afforded them protection, notwithftanding a meffage 
from the French court, demanding their return. ‘This new: 
injury, which Henry keenly felt, added to fo many others, 
inflamed his rage againft the houfe of Auftria to the higheft 
pitch; and he began inftantly to put in motion all the 
wheels of that vaft machine, which he had been conftru@ting 
for many years, in order to erect a welance of power in 
Europe. — ‘ 
Hiftorians are as much divided in regard to the nature 
of Henry’s Grand Defign (for fo it is commonly called), as 
they are agreed about its objet. The plan of a chriftian 


‘commonwealth, as exhibited in Sully’s Memoirs, by di- 


viding Europe into fifteen affociated ftates, feems a theory 


13. Heifset Barre, ubi fup. Fig 

14. Henry’s paifion for that lady, of the family of Montmorency, com- 
menced before her marriage; and he feems only to have connected her with 
the prince of Condé, in order more fecurely to gratify his defires. ‘* When 
“ { firft perceived,” fays Sully, “ this growing inclination in Henry, I ufed 
« my utmof endeavours to prevent the progrefs of it, as I forefaw much 
“ greater inconveniences from it than from any of his former attachments, 
«¢ And althongh thefe endeavours proved ineffectual, 1 renewed them again, 
‘¢ when the king propofed to me his defign of marrying Mademoifelle Mont. 
«* morency to the prince of Condé; for I had no reafon to expeét Henry 
« would exert, in fuch circumftances, that generous felf-denial which fome 
 Jovers have fhewn themfelves capable of, when they have taken this mee 
« thod, to impofe upon themfelves the neceffity of renouncing the obje® 
“ ets a tender affeCtion.”” em. de Sulli, liv. xxvii 
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too romantic even for the vifionary brain of a {peculative 
politician. Yet it is not impoffible but Henry might, at 
times, amufe his imagination with fuch a {plendid idea: the 
foundefl, minds have their reveries, but he never could 
{erioufly think of carrying it into execution. Perhaps he 
made ufe of it only as a gay covering to his real purpofe 
of pulling down the houfe of Auftria; and of making 
himfelf, by that means, the arbiter of Chriftendom. 

But whatever may have been the fcheme on which 
Henry valued himfelf fo much, and from which he expected 
fuch extraordinary confequences, his avowed refolution now 
was, to give law to the German branch of the Auftrian fa- 
| mily, by fupporting the Evangelical Union. His prepara- 
tions were vigorous, and his negociations fuccefsful. The 
duke of Savoy, his old enemy, and the moft politic prince 
in Europe, readily entered into his views. The ltalian 
powers in_general approved of his defign, and the Swifs and 
the Venetians took part in the alliance. He himfelf aflem- 
bled an army of forty thoufand men, chiefly old troops ; 
and a more excellent train of artillery was prepared than had 


ever been brought into the field. Sully affured him there » 
were forty millions of livres in the treafury; « and,” added — 


he, “ if you do not encreafe your army beyond forty thou- 
“ fand, I will fupply you with money fufficient for the fup- 
© port of the war, without Jaying any new tax upon your 


1S fe 


“¢ people 


The king of France propofed to command. his ae in 


perfon, and was impatient to put himfelf at its head; but 
the queen, appointed regent during his abfence, infifted on 
being folemuly crowned before his departure, Henry, if we 
may believe the duke of Sully, was more difquicted at the 
thoughts of this ceremony than by any thing that had ever 
happened to him in his life. He was not only difpleafed 


with the delay which it occafioned, but, it is faid, to have’ 
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been confcious of an inward dread; arifing, no doubt, from the 
fon, the 1 rumours of new ‘confpiracies, and the opportunity 
which a crowd afforded Of] putting them in execu- 
tion. He agreed, however, to the coronation, 
notwithftanding. thefe apprehenfi ions, and even to be prefent 
at it. On that occafion he efcaped: but next day, his coach 
being obftruéted in. a narrow ftreet, Ravaillac, a blood- 
thirfty bigot, who had long fought fuch an opportunity, 
mounted the wheel of his carriage, and ftabbed him to the 
heart with a knife, over the duke d’Efpernon’s fhoulder, and 
amidft fix more of his courtiers. The aflaffin, like fome 
others of that age, thought he had done an acceptable fers 
vice to God in committing murder; efpecially as the king 
was going to affift the Proteftants, and confequently was ftill 
a heretic inhis heart. He accordingly did not offer to make 
his efcape, and feemed much furprifed at the deteftation in 
which his crime was held?°. He perfifted to the laft, that 
it was entirely his own act, and that he had no accomplice. 
Thus perithed Henry IV. one of the ableft and beft prin- 
ces that ever fat upon the throne of France. A more mee, 
lancholy refleétion cannot enter the human mind than is fug- 
gefted by his untimely fall ; that a wretch unworthy of exift- 
ence, and incapable of one meritorious action, fhould be able 
to obftruét the moft illuftrious enterprifes, and to terminate 
a life neceflary to the welfare of millions !—-Henry’s chief 
weaknefs was his inordinate paffion for women, which led 
him into many irregularities. But even that-was rather a 
lemifh in his private, than in his public charaéter. Though 
no man was more a lover, he was always a king. He never 
fuffered his miftreffes to dire& his councils, or to influence 
him in the choice ofhis fervants.. But his libertine exam- 
ple had unavoidably a pernicious effeét upon the manners of 
the nation. It produced a licentious gallantry that infected 
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oft enervating fenfuality *7. It vib productiv 
of confequences abundantly fatal. Four the fa 
gentlemen are faid to have been killed in fingle c 
chiefly arifing from amorous a dee during the firft eigh- 
teen years of Henry’s reign"*®. ‘* Having been long habi- eee 
“ tuatedto the fight of blood, and prodigal of his own,” 
fays Sully, “ he could never be prevailed upon ftriatlyta | 
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AA general pee of the Continent of Evrore, from the Affaffis 
nation of iad IV. #o the area of Pracve, in 1635. 


HE cies part of the yeni continent, during Nis . 
period that followed the death of Henry IV. was a- 
- feene of anarchy, rebellion; and bloodfhed. Germany con: 
tinued for many years involved in thofe difputes, whieh he 
was preparing to fettle. Religious controverfies, which ge- 
nerally mingle themfelves with civil affairs, diftraéted the 
mat ' United Provinces, and robbed them of the fweets of Rat 
ty liberty, wpich they had fo gallantly earned by their valour 
and perfeverance. And France, under the: minority of : 
Lewis XIII. and the weak regency of his mother, Mary of 
= . Medicis, returned to that ftate of.diforder and wretchednefs, 
sone out of which it had been raifed by the mild mee 
but vigorous government of Henry the Great. Be 
» The tranfactions of this turbulent period, to the peace =. 
Wravabelia, when the harmony of the empire was eftablithe — 
at, and Seeger in fome meafure; reftored to Euro 
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‘propofe to comprehend in. as eenie ernest and, in 
‘order to prevent confufion, as well as to preferve the’ general — 
‘effeet, I thall be fparing i in particulars. The confideration 
of the affairs of England, from the acceffion of the houfe, 
‘of Stuart to ‘the fubverfion of the monarchy, with the grand 
truggle between the King and parliament, and the narration 
‘of the complicated ‘tranfadtions on, the continent during the 
reign of Lewis XIV. whofe ambition gave birth toa feries 
of wars, ‘intrigues, and negociations, unequalled i in the hif- 
ftory of mankind, I thall defer till fome future occafion, when 
you may be fuppofed to have digefted the maaterials already 
before you; obferving, in the mean time, that foon after the 
peace of Weftphalia, which may be confidered as the foun- 
dation of all fubfequent treaties, fociety almoft. every where . 
aflumed its prefent form. I muft begin with a 1 view of the 
troubles of Germany. : 

The two great confedracies, diftinguithed Er he names 
of the Catholic League and Evangelical Union, which had 
threatened the ‘empire with a furious civil war, appeared to 
be diffolved with the death of Henry IV. But the elector 

of Brandenburg, and the duke of Neuburg, ftill maintained 
ee claim to the fuccefhon of Cleves and Juliers; and being 
afiifted by Maurice, prince of Orange, and fome French 
troops, under the marefchal de la Chatre, t! ney expelled Leo- 
pold, the fequeftrator, and took pofieflion by force of arms. 
oe Jafterwards, however, ‘dilagreed between themfelves, 
but Were again reconciled from a fenfe of matual intereft. 
in this petty quarrel Spain and the United Provinces intereft- 
ed themielves, and the two greateft generals i in Europe were 
once more ‘oppofed to each other ; Spinola on the part of 
the duke gf Neuburg, who had renoynced Lutheraniim 1 in 
order to procure the protection of the Gatholic king, and 
Maurice on the fide of the elector of Brandenburg, 4who in- 
troduced Calvinifn into his dominions more {Lrongly to ate 
sch the Dutch s to his caufe * ‘e 
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Meantime Rodolph II. died, and was fucceeded by his 
brother Matthias. ‘The proteftants, to whom the 
archduke had been very indulgent, in order to ac~ 
complith his ambitous views, no fooner faw him feated on 
the imperial throne, than they plied him with memorials, 
requiring an extenfian of their privileges, while the Car/olics 
petitioned for new reftrictions ; and to complete his confu- 
fion, the Turks entered Tranfilvania. But tc exrent of 
‘the Ottoman dominions, which had fo long given alarm to 
Chriftendom, on this, as well as on former occafions, proved 
its fafety. The young and ambitious Achmet, who hoped 
to fignalize the beginning of his reign by the conqueft of 
“Hungary, was obliged to recall his forces from that quarter, 
to protect the eaftern frontier of his empire; and Matthias 
obtained, without ftriking a blow, a peace as ad- 
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vantageous as he could have expeéted, afrer the 


mot fuccefsfuliwar. He ftipulated for the reftitution of 
Agria, Peft, Buda, and every other place held by the Turks 
in Hungary *. 

- Matthias was now refolved to pull off the mafk, which 
he had fo long worn on purpofe to deceive the Proteftants, 
and to convince them that he was their mafter. Meanwhile, 
finding himfelf advancing in years, and declining in health, 
he procured, in order to ftrengthen his authority, his coufin 
Ferdinand ‘de Gratz, duke of Stiria, whom he intended ‘as 
his fucceffor im the empire, to be elected king of Bohemia, 

and acknowledged in Hungary; neither hinifelf 
, nor his brothers having any chiidren : and he en- 
gaged the Spanith branch of the houfe of Auftria to re- 
nounce all pretenfions which it could poffibly have to thofe 
crowns, 

This family compact alarmed the Evangelical Union, and . 
occafioned a revolt of the Hungarians and Bo- 
hemians. The malecontents in Hungary were 
foon appeafed; but the Bohemian proteftants, whofe pri- 
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vileges had heen invaded, obftinatély continaied in-arms, and 
were joined by thofe of Silefia, Moravia, and-Upper Auttria. 
The confederates weré headed: -by count dela-Tour, a man 
of abilities, and fupported byam-army-of German-proteftants, 
under*the famous:count Mansfeldt,inatural fon ofthe Flem- 
ith general wf ithat-name;whowas for a time .governorof 
the Spanifh Netherlands. —Thus was-kindled a furious civil 
war, which defolated Germany) during thirty years, interefi- 
ed all the powers of Europe, and was ot-finally-extinguifh- 
ed until the peacesof) Weftphalia: os 2 
Amid thefediforders:died the emperor Matthias, without 
being able to forefee the event of the ftruggle, 
or who fhould ‘be -his'fucceffor. o The. imperial 
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dignity, however, went according to his deftination. Fer- 


dinand dé Gratz was raifed to the vacant throne, notwith- - 


ftanding the oppofition of the elector Palatine and the ftates 
of Bohemia; and with a lefs tyrannical difpofition, he would 
have been worthy that high ftation. 

The eleGtion of Ferdinand II. inftead of iotinidaiiae the 
_ Bohemians, roufed them to more vigorous meafures.. They 
formally depofed: him, and chofe Frederic V. elector Pala- 
tine, for their king. Frederic, feduced by his flatterers, un- 
wifely accepted of the crown, notwithf{tanding the remon~ 
ftrances of James I..of England, his father-in-law, who ufed 
all his influence in perfuading him,to reject it, and protelted 


that he would ‘give him no affiftance in fuch a rafh under- 


taking. He ii 


_ This meafure :confirmed the ae) al een Ferdinand 
and the Bohemians. Frederic was feconded by all.the Pro- 
‘teftant princes, except the elector.of Saxony, .who {till ad- 
hered to the emperor, in hopes of obtaining the inyeftiture 


of Cleves’ dad Juliers- Bethlem'! Gabor, vaivode of /Fran- ; 


filvania, alfo: declared iri favour of the Palatine; entered 
Hungary, made himfelf mafter of many places, and was 
proclaimed king by the Proteftants of that country *. 


4. Barre, Hifi. d’ Alemagne, tom. ix, 
Frederic 


. Rinkatedaes ia ithch be aifapprow | 
- tholie princes of the empire, by the king of Spain, and the 


~ Countries, and plundered the Palatinate, in defiance of the ' 


ini Fredetien wast sect gpe 


eight thoufand men, under prince Henry of ‘Naffau, from 
the United Provinces. But Ferdinand, aflifted by the Cax 


archdukc Albert, was more than a match for his enemies. 
‘Spinola Jed twenty-five thoufand veterans from the Low 


ss CU 


Englith and Dutch; while Frederic himfelf, unable to pro- 
ere tet his new kingdom of Bohemia, was totally 
«~~ routed, near Prague, by the imperial general 
Bnquoyy'a and his own Catholic kinfman, the dike of Ba- 
~varia § 

"The Palatine and his ptherents were now put to the ban 
of the empire; and the Bohemian rebels being 
reduced, an army was difpatched under Buquoy 
into Hungary againft Bethlem Gabor, who confented to re- 
fign his title to ‘that crown, on obtaining conditions other- 
wife advantageous. In the mean time the conqueft of the 
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~ Palatinate was finifhed by the Imperialifts under count Tilly. 


Frederic was degraded from his electoral dignity, which was - 


conferred on the duke of Bavaria ; ; and his dominions | were 
_ beftowed by Ferdinand, “ in the fullnefs of his power,” 


upon thofe who had helped to fubdue"them °. 
While the houfe of Auftria was thus extending its aut 


= tity in Germany, a projet, no lefs ambitious than bloo & 


was concexted for rendering the Spanith branch of that fa- 


_ mily abfolute in Italy. The duke d’Offuna, viceroy of Nas 


ples, the marquis de Villa Franca, governor of Milan, and 
the marquis of Bedomar, the Spanifh ambaffador at Venice, 
confpired to fubjeG& the Venetians, and with them the reft _ 
of the Italian ftates, under the dominion of their mafter. 
For this purpofe they had formed a horrid pas, Lge would 
Time tas 3 


5. Heit, liv. i iii, chap. ix, 6. Barre, tom. ix. ~ 


» mar, who had violated the law of nations, being fecretly - 
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infallibly have put them’ 
was to have been fet on fire in dif erént parts, by a band of 
ruffians already - lodged wiht walls; while a body of 
troops, fent from ‘Milan, fhould attack it on one fide, and 
fome armed veffels from Naples on the other. But this atro- 
cious defign was difcovered by the vigilance’ of the fenate in 


1618, when it was almoft ripe for execution. The greater 


part of the confpirators were privately drowned ; and Bedo- 


eonducted out of the city, was glad to make his ‘efcape 7. 

Another project was formed in 1620, ‘for extending the 
Spanith dominions in Italy, by the duke of Feria, who had 
fucceeded the marquis de Villa Franca in the government of 
Milan. He encouraged the popifh inhabitants of the Valte- 
line to revolt from the Grifons: and the king of Spain, as 
protector of the Catholic faith, fupported them in their rebel- 
lion. ‘The fituation of the Valteline rendered it of infinite 
importance; as it facilitated the correfpondence Between the 
two branches of the houfe of Auftria, fhut the Swifs out of 
Italy, kept-the Venetians in awe, and was a bridle on all the 
Italian fates *, : 

In the -midft of thefe ambitious fchemes (to which of him- 
felf he was little inclined) died Philip III. Philip TV. his 
fon and fucceflor, was a prince of a more enterprifing dif- 
_> pofition. 3 ahd the abilities of Olivares, the new minitter, 
“were infinitely fuperior to thofe of the duke of Lerma, wha 


had directed the meafures of government during the greater™ . © 


part of the former reign.’ The ambition of Olivares was 
yet more lofty than his capacity. He made his mafter affume 
the furname of Great, as foon as fhe afcended the throne, 
and thought himfelf bound to juftify the appellation. He 
hoped to raife the houfe of Auftria to that abfolute dominion 
in Europe, for which it had been fo long firuggling. In 
profecution of this bold plan, he refolved to maintain the 
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clofett alliance with the emperor 5 1 to make him defpotie i in 
Germany ;. to keep pofleflion of the Valteline ; to humble 
the Italian powers, and reduce the United Provinces to fub- 
jection, the truce being now expired °. ¥s 

Nor was this project fo chimerical as it may a firft fight 
appear. The emperor had already cruthed the force of the 
proteftant league; France was diftracted by civil wars, 
and England was amufed by a marriage treaty, between the 
prince of Wales and the infanta, which, more than every 
other confideration, a€tually prevented James from taking 
any material ftep in favour of the Palatine, till he was ftript 
of his dominions. But France, notwithftanding her inte 
tine commotions, was not loft to all fenfe of danger from 
abroad; and the match with the infanta being broken off, 
by a quarrel between Buckingham, the Englith minifter, and 

Olivares, the Spanifh minifter, an ‘alliance was 
+ entered into between France and England, in 
conjunction with the United Provinces, for retraining the 
ambition of the houfe of Auftria; and recoverlng the Pala- 
tine *°.—The affairs of Holland now demand our attention. 

After the truce in 1609, the United Provinces, as I have 
already noticed, became a prey to religious diffenfions. Gomar 
and Arminius, two profeflors at Leyden, differed on fome ab- 
ftra& points in theology, and their apinions divided the repub- 
lic. Gomar maintained, in all their aufterity, ‘the doctrines 
of Calvin in regard to grace and predeftination ; Arminius 
_ endeavoured to foften them. The Gomarifts, who compo d 
the body of the people, ever carried toward enthufiafm, w 
headed by prince Maurice; the Arminians, by the Sa 
ary Batneveldt, a firm patriot, who had been chiefly inftru- 
mental in negociating the late truce, in oppofition ta the 
houfe of Orange. The Arminian principles were defended 
by Grotius, Voflius, and the learned in general. Bat prince 
Maurice and the Gomarifts at laft prevailed. The Arminian 


preachers were banifhed, and Barneveldt was brought to the 
iy _ 
9. Anecdotes du Conde Duc f Olivares. so, Rufhworth, Clarendon. 
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block in 1619, for ** vexing the church of God!” as his 
fentence imported, at the age of feventy, and after he had 
ferved the republic forty years in the cabinet, with as much 
fuccefs as Maurice had in the field. He was a man of emi- | 
nent abilities and incorruptible integrity, and had efpoufed 
the caufe of the Arminians chiefly from a perfuafion,, that 
Maurice meant to make ufe of his popularity with the Go- 
marifts, and of their hatred of the other fe&t, in order to” 
enflave that people whom he had fo glorioufly Prolene from 
the tyranny of Spain **. 

This opinion appears to have been well founded : for 
Maurice, during thofe religious commotions, frequently vio- 
lated the rights of the republic ; and fo-vigorous an oppofition 
only could have prevented him from overturning its liberties. 
The ardour of ambition at once. withered his well-earned 
laurels and difappointed -itfelf. The death of Barneveldt: 
opened the eyes of the people. They faw their danger, and 
the iniquity of the fentence, notwithftanding their religious 
prejudices. Maurice was detefted as a tyrant, at the very 
time that he hoped to be received as a fovereign. The de" 
liverer of his country, when he went abroad, was faluted 
with groans and murmurs ; and, as he paffed, the name of i: 
Barneveldt founded in his ears from every ftreet 

But amid all their civil and religious diffenfions, fi Dutch 
were extending their commerce and their conquetts i in both 
extremities of the globe. The city of Batavia was founded, 
and the plan of an empire laid in the aft Indies, infinitely 
f{uperior in wealth, power, and grandeur, to the United Pro- 
vinces. They had already caft their eyes on Brafil, which 
they conquered foon after the expiration of the truce, and. 
they carried on a lucrative trade with the European fet-. 
tlements in the Weft Indies. ‘The profpe& of hoftilities 
with their ancient mafters compofed their domeftic animofi- 
ties, They laid afide their jealoufy of Maurice, as he feem- 
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pr Spinola was obliged, by his old antagoni 
the fiege of Bergen-op-zoom, in 1622, after, . 
thoufand of his beft troops in the enterprize ** es Se 
a In France, during this period, both civil and religious difs 
, putes were carried much higher than in Holland. Lewis 
XIII. being only nine years of age, in 1610, when his father - 
Henry 1V. was murdered, Mary of Medicis, the queen- 
mother, was chofen regent. New councils were immediately 
adopted, and the fage maxims of Sully defpifed. He, there- 
fore, refigned his employments and retired from court. ‘The 
regent was entirely guided by her Italian favourites, Concini 
and his wife Galligai. By them, in concert with the pope 
and the duke of Florence, was negociated, in 1612, an - 
union between France and Spain, by means of a double 
matriage 5 ; of Lewis XII. with Anne of Auftria, the eldeft 
__ infanta; and of Elizabeth the king’s fifter, with the 

3 yf Afturias, afterwards Philip IV. ‘The diffolution of nS 

alliances formed under the late reign, and the ruin of the 
Proteftants, were alfo among the projet of aid s Italian, 
miniflers ** 
he nibilieyil diffatisfied with, the meafures of the court, 
and with the favour fhewn to foreigners, entered into cabals; 


> 


- z . they revolted in 16133; and thc treafures collected by Hen- 
a . ry LV. in order to humble the Houfe of Auftria, were em~ 
pe 2 ployed by a weak adminiftration, to appeafe thofe fattious : 
Se vr leaders.. The prince of Condé, who had headed the for ~ 


mer faction, revolted anew in 1615. He and his adherents _ 
seat were ag ain gratified, at the expence ofthe public ; and frefh » 
ee a eid being fufpeCted, he was fent to the Baftile ™. 

oe , _ The imprifonment of the prince of Condé alarmed a 
oa of the nobles, who retired from court, and prepared: for 
their defence; or, in other words, for hoftilities, Mean- 
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Poe Concinl, who fill maintained his influence, received a 


blow from a quarter whence he little expected it. Albert: 


Luines, who had originally recommended himfelf to the 
young king’s favour by rearing and training birds for his 
amufement, found means to make him jealous of his autho- 
rity. He dwelt on the ambition of the queen-mother, and 
the mal-adminiftration of, her foreign favourites, to whom 
the moft important affairs of {late were committed, and 
whofe infolence, he affirmed, had occafioned all the diffa- 
tisfactions among the great *°. Sk 


Lewis, ftruck with the picture fet before him, and defir- 


ous of feizing the reins of government, immediately ordered 
Concini to be arrefted ; and Vitri, captain of the guards, to 
whom that fervice was intrufted, executed it, in 1617, en- 
’ tirely to the with of Luines. Concini was fhot, under pre- 
tence of refiftance. The fentence of treafon was. paffed on 
his memory; aad Galligai, his widow, being accufed of 
forcery and magic, was condemned by the parliament. to 
fuffer death, for treafon divine and human. When atked 


what fpell the had made ufe of to fafcinate the queen-mother, - 


fhe magnanimoully replied,. * that..afcendant which a fupe- 
“¢ rior mind has"over a feeble fpirit!” The regent’s guards 
were inftantly removed, and the king’s placed in their ftead. 
She was confined for a time to her apartment, and. after- 
ward exiled to- Blois *7 2 

That indignation ate Concini and his wife had excited, 


was fuddenly ‘transferred to Luines,. enriched by their im- | 


menfe :, {poi is, and who engroffed in a fill higher degree the 
roya al fay OUT. His avarice and ambition, eae no bounds. 
From a p2 age and gentleman of the bed- chamber, he became, 


< 


in rapid i. a marefchal, duke, and peer of Frances; - 


conftable, and keeper of the feals. Meanwhile a confpiracy ¥.. 
was formed for the releafe of the quecn-mother, and carried” 


16. Mem. des Affairs dep France, depuis 1610, jufqu’en 1420, Mezeray, 
2 ke oe Mere ct de Fils, . E7ed, ibid.” 4 
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into execution by the duke d@Efpernon, whofe power had 
firft exalted her to the regency. The court, for a time, 
talked loudly of violent meafures : but it was judged proper, 
in 1619, to conclude a treaty advantageous to the malcon- 
tents, and avoid proceeding to extremities. his lenity en- 
couraged the queen-mother to enter into frefh cabals; and a 
new treaty was agreed to by the court, no lefs indulgent than 
the:former '*. A eta 

Thefe cabals in oppofition to the court were chiefly con- 
ducted by Richelieu, bithop of Lugon. He had rifen to no~ 
tice through the influence of Galligai: he had been dif- 
graced with Mary of Medicis, the queen-mother, and with 
her he returned into favour, as well as confequence. At her 
folicitation, he obtained a cardinal’s hat, a feat in the coun- 
cil, and foon after a fhare in the adminiftration’®. But 
bypocrify was neceffary to conceal, for a feafon, from envy 
and jealoufy, thofe tranfcendent abilities which were one 
day to aftonith Europe. 

In the meantime a new civil war was kindled, more vio- 
Tent than any of the former. Lewis XIII. having united by 
a folemn edict, the principality of Bearn, the hereditary 
eftate of the family, to the crown of France, in 1620, at- 
tempted to re-eftablith the Catholic religion in that province, 
where there were no Catholics *°, and to reftore to the clergy 
the church lands, contrary to the ftipulations of Henry FV. 
The Hugonots, alarmed at the impending danger, af- 
fembled at Rochelle, in contempt of the king’s prohibition : 
and concluging, that their final deftruétion was refolved up- 
on, they determined to throw off the royal authority, and 
eftablith a republic, after the example of the Proteftants in 
the Low Countries, for the protection of their civil and re- 
ligious liberties. Rochelle was to be the capital of the new 
commonwealth, which would have formed a feparate ftate 
within the kingdom of France **. 


ae 
38. Mezeray, ubifup. Vie du Duc 2’ Efpernom 19. Auberi, 


Hift. de Card. Rich, 20. Dupleix, His. Louis XTH. a1, Idibid. 


oe a 


imagining: he.coutd fubdue this formidable party, had“imme- 


diately recourferto-arniss* Nor‘wasintrigiienegléSted. After - 


feducing by bribes:and»promifes,, feveral of the’ Proteftant 
leaders, among whom was the duke of “Bouillon, -and redu- 
cing fome:incdnfiderable places, the king and Luiues laid 
fiege to Montauban in 1621. The royal” army confifted of 
twenty-five thoufand men, animated by the prefence’ ‘of their 
fovereign; but the place was fo gallantly defended by ‘the 
marquis de la Force, that Lewis and his favourite, in Y fpite 
of their moft vigorous efforts, were obliged*to abandon the 


enterprize. Luines died foon after this fhameful expedition 3. 


and the brave and ambitious Lefdiguiers, who had already 
defertedsthe Hugonots, on’ folemnly ronesacs Calvinifim, 
honoured with the conftable’s fword**% 
~The lofs which the Proteftant caufe fuftained bytheapoftacy 
of Lefdiguieres, and the defeétion of the duke of Bouillon | 
was made up by the zeal and abilities ofthe duke of Rohan 
and his brother Soubife; men not inferior (efpecially’ the 
duke) eitherim civil or military talents, to any of the age in 
which they lived. Soubife however was defeated by'thé king. 
in perfon, who -continued to*carry on the wat with vigour. 
Butthe duke till kept the field; and Lewis having laid fiege 


tag onepelier, whicledefendedvitfelf'as gallantly as*Montaus - 


pany peace Wascconcladédewith the Hugonots; in 1622, to 
siarfeseigeie apiuietgnt: iulfheéy ebtained a-confirmation of 


the .edithio£: Nantes: and the duke’of Rohan; who negoci- 


: ated the: tfeatyssawvas.prati fied tothe utmottof his with 73. 


~ ‘Bhe/Breniech: counsils ‘now began to affume niore vigour. 


CardinalRicheliew fies fooner- gota fhare in thevad iminiftra~ 


tion, which inia- dott time heventirely governed, than,” eae “ 


ing his eyes‘onithe Rate df Europe, he-formed three mighty” 


PrOjectssno iWfabduesthé turbulent fppirity of the!Brench. nobi- “ 


A a — ens 


a lity, to reduce the rebellious “‘Hugonats 
“oy Dus de® 


ri 
stale 


H ma i pi. cfdach- 


e conttabl Luines, eqiiillyignorant and prefumptudus, | 


oo cnnmaeae 
carry thefe great defigns into onde i 
ferve peace with England. This Rich lieu 
accordingly negociated, in fpite of the contin of Ro: 


Madritl, “a treaty of marriage between Charles peat | 


Wales, and Henrietta of France, fitter of Lewis XIII. . 
alfo negociated between the two crowns, in conjunétion with 
the United Provinces, that alliance which I have already no- 
ticed, and which brought on hoftilities with Spain. : 

In confequence of thefe negociations, a body of fix thou-. 
fand men was levied in England, and fent over to Holland, 
commanded by four young noblemen, who were. f° 
of diftinguifhing themfelves in fo popular a caufe, and of ace 
quiring military experience under fo renowned..a captaiu as 
Maurice. Count Mansfeldt was engaged in the Englifh fer-. 
vice; and an army of twelve thoufand foot, and two thou- 

fand horfe, under his command, was embarked at Dover, 
in order to join the League, formed in Low Saxony, for thie | 


- yeftoration of the Palatine, and of which Chriftian I . king 


= A. Di 1636, 


“of. Denmark, was declared chief. About the fame time a 
French army, in concert with the Venetians ; 
the duke of Savoy, recovered the Valteline, 
had been fequeftered to the pope, and reftored it 10 
Grifons*, : oe ie a 
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‘ 


Meanwhile the houfe of Auftria was neice inadtive 
nor unfortunate in other quarters, Spinola.) 
Breda, one of the ftrongeft towns in the Netherh. 
pite of wll the efforts of prince Maurice, who died -of* 
Sain before the place furrendered. The ee had : 

“ae failed in an attempt upon Cadiz? the embarka-_ 
tion under count Mansfeldt had proved abortive ; 3 


‘ s and the king of Denmark was) defeated the sae 


hear Northen * 


Aubcri. “Dupleix. ubi fup. 25. Heifs.. ‘be Cle 


‘ “of all the eee of France *®:”—and ade is fuppofed 


a time, bufinefs ena to Ocayy. his ati at id. ae had 


not only to quiet the. Hugonots, who had again rebelled, and 
to whom he found it neceflary to grant advantageous condi- 
tions, but he had a powerful faCtion at court to oppofe. 
- Not oné prince of the blood was heartily his friend. Gafton 
duke of Orleans, the king’s brother, was his declared enemy 5 


the queen-mother herfelf was become jealous of him, and- 
_ Lewis XII. was more attached to him from fear than affec- » 


tion. But the bold and ambitious {pirit of Richelieu tri- 
umphed over every obftacle : it difcovered and diffipated all 
the confpiracies formed againft him, and at length made him 
abfolute mafter of the king and kingdom. 

During thefe cabals in the French cabinet, the Hugonots 
fhewed once more a difpofition to render them- 
-felves independent : and in that {pirit they were 
encouraged by the court of England, which von tare took 
up arms in their caufe. The reafon iffigned by fome hifto- 
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rians for this ftep is very fingular. 
As Lewis XU. was wholly governed by cltdinal Riche- 


lieu, and Philip IV. by Olivarez, Charles I. was in like man- 
ner, governed by the duke of Buckingham, the handfomei 
and moft pompous man of his time, but not the deepeft po- 


. litician. He was naturally amorous, bold, and prefumptuous; 


and when employed to bring over the princefs Henrietta, he 
is faid to have carried his addreffes even to the queen of 
France. “The return which he met with from Anne of Auftria, 
whofe complexion was as amorous as his own, encouraged 


him. to project a new embafly to the court of Verfailles ; but’ 
cardinal Richelieu, reported to have been his tival in love. 


as well as i in politics, made Lewis fend him a meflage that 
he mu, not think of fuch a journey. Buckingham, ina ro- 
mantie paflion, fwore he would “ fee thé queen, in fpite 


im eadeg, Fiji. vol. i, Mem. de Mad. Moneoilien tom, Fe 
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ag eer hg te te war in \ 
nc a mafter. Sa * | 2 ‘ 
Rath avd’ pao, evlon as ; Bud 
~ appears to have had betterreafons for that meafure 
ss: Richelieu was till meditating the deftru€tion of ‘the H 
nots: they had been deprived of many of their stations . 
— = ** towns; and ‘forts’ were erecting, in order to bridle Ro- 
chelle, their moft confiderable bulwark. If the pr ant 
party fhould be utterly fubdued, France would foon become 
formidable to England. This confideration was of itfelf 
-fufficient to induce ioe ce to inane gi defence of 
Z : Sy Hugonots. mor 
But, independent of fuch ‘ollie eta and of his 
“amorous quarrel with Richelieu, the Englifth minifter had 
powerful motives for fuch a meafure. ‘That profound ftatef- 
a man had engaged the duke to fend fome flips to a& againft 
=a aoe Rochelle fleet, under promife that after the humiliation 
ee the Hugonots, France fhould take an aétive part in the 
% war between England and Spain. This ill-judged | pli-. 
ance roufed the refentment of the Englifh commons againft’ 
=~ _ Buckingham, and had been made one of the grounds F 
= "ioe impeachment. He then changed his plan} p ured a peace 
“3 for the Hugonots, and became fecurity to them for its per- 
3 - formance 3 but finding the cardinal would neither concur 
. with him im carrying on the war againft Spain, nor obferve 
eS . the treaty with the Hugonots, he had no other courfe left 
ao for recovering his credit with the parliament ; and people (ef 
: pecially after the mifcarriage of the expedition againft Cadiz) 
“bur to take arms againft the court of France, in’ vindication 
of the’rights of the French Proteftants?7. bess ewes 


Buckingham’ s views, in undertaking this war, are lefs 
cenfurable than his conduct incarrying them into” execution. 
He appeared before Rochelle ee a fleet of an. hundr re 


my 
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were his meafures, that the inhabitants 33 that city fhut their 
‘gates againft him, and refufed to admit allies of whofe 
coming they were not previoufly informed**. They were 
but a part of the Proteftant body, they obferved, and mutt 
confult their brethren before they could take fuch a ftep. 
'. This blunder was followed by another. Inftead of attacking 
Oleron, a fertile ifland, and defencelefs, Buckingham made 
a defcent on the ifle of Rhé, which was well garrifoned and 
fortified, All his military operations fhewed. equal incapa- 
city and inexperience... He left behind him the fmall fort of 
Prie, which covered the landing place; he allowed Thorias, 
the governor, to amufe him with a deceitful negociation, 
till St. Martin, the principal fort, was, provided for a fiege; 
he -attacked it before he had made any breach, and rafhly 
threw away the lives of his foldiers; and he fo negligently 
guarded the fea, that a French army ftole over in {mall divi- 


fions, and obliged him to retreat,to his fhips._ He was him- _ 


felf the laft man that embarked; and having loft two thirds 
of his land forces, he returned io England, totally difcredit- 
ed both as an admiral and a general, bringing home with 
him no.reputation but that of perfonal courage *?. 

This ill-concerted, and equally ill-conducted enterprize 
proved, fatal to Rochelle, and to the power of thé Trench 
Proteftants. Cardinal Richelieu, under pretence of guard- 


-ing the coatt againft the Englith, fent a body of troops into 


the neighbourhood, and ordered quarters to be marked out « 


for twenty-five thoufand men... The fiege of Rochelle was 
regularly formed and conducted with vigour by the king, and 
even by the cardinal in perfon.’. Neither the duke of Rohan 
nor his brother Soubife were in the place ; yet the citizens, 
animated by civil and religious zeal, and abundantly provided 
with military {tores,. determined to defend themfelves to the 


Jaft extremity, Under the.command of Guiton, their mayor, ~ 


gman. of experience and fortitude, they.made an obftinate re- 
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fiftance, and baffled ‘all attempts to reduce the city by force. 
But the bold genius of Richelieu, whichled him to plan the 
greateft undertakings, alfo fuggefted means, equally great 
dnd extraordinary, for their execution. Finding it impoflible 
to ‘take’ Rochelle, while the communication remained open 
by fea, he attempted to fhut the harbour by flakes, and by a 
boom. Both thefe methods, however, proving ineffeétual ; 
he recolleéted what Alexander had performed in the fiege of 
Tyre, and projeéted and finifhed. a mole of a mile’s length, 
acrofs a gulf, into which the fea rolled with an impetuofity 
that feemed to bid defiance to all the works of man. The 

place being now blockaded on all fides, and every 
28. cs gteueen ‘ ; 

attempt for its relief failing, the inhabitants were 
obliged to furrender, after fuffering all the miferies of war and 
famine, during a fiege of almoft twelve months. They were 
deprived of their extenfive privileges, and their fortifications 
were deftroyed ; but they were allowed to retain poffeffion 
of their goods, and permitted the free exercife of their re- 


A.D. 16 


 Jigion *°. 


Cardinal Richelieu did not ftop in the middle of his career. 
He marched immediately toward the other provinces, where 
the Proteftants pofleffed many cautionary towns, and were 
{till formidable by their numbers. »The duke of Rohan de- 
fended himfelf with vigour in Languedoc} but feeing no 
hopes of being able to continue the ftruggle, England, his 
only natural ally, having already concluded a peace with 
France and Spain, he at laft had tecourfe to negociation, 
and obtained very favourable conditions, both for 
himfelf and his party. The Proteftants were 
left in poffeflion of their eftates, of the free exercife of their 


A. D. 1629f 


religion, and of all the privileges granted by the edi@ of 


Nantes ; but they were deprived of theiy fortifications or'cau- 
tionary towns, as dangerous to the peace of the ftate 2". 
From this «ra we may date the aggrandifement of the 
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ag in latter igiae: as well as the abfolute | 
dominion of the prince. That authority which Lewis XI. had 
acquired over the greaty and which was preferved by his im- 
mediate fucceflors, had been loft during the religious wars ; 
which raifed up, in the Hugonots, a new power, that almoft 
divided the ftrength of the kingdom, and at once expofed it 
to foreign enemies and domeitic factions. But no fooner’. 
was this formidable body humbled, and every order of the 
fate, and every fect, reduced to pay fubmiflion to the lawful 
authority of the fovereign, than France began to take the _ 
lead in the affairs of Europe, and her independent nobles to 
fink into the condition of fervants of the court. 

Richelieu’s fyftem, however, though fo far advanced, was 
not yet complete. But the whole was ftillin contemplation: 
nor did he ever lofe fight of one circumftance that could for- 


ward its progrefs. No fooner had -he fubdued the Protef— a 


tants in France than he refolved to fupport them in Germany, aoe 
that he might be enabled, by their means, more effectually” 
to fet bounds to the ambition of the houfe of Auftria. And 
never was the power of that houfe more formidable, or more 
dangerous to the liberties of Europe. 

Ferdinand II. whom we have: feen triumphant over the 
Palatine and the Evangelical Union, continued to carry every 
thing before himin Germany. The king of Denmark, and 
the league in Lower Saxony, were unable to withftand his 
armies, under Tilly and Walftein. After repeated defeats _ 
and loffes, the Danith monarch was obliged to fue for peace ;_ : 


and the emperor found himiclf, at length, poflefled of apie 


“ 


lute authority >* 
But, Bisensely for mankind, Ferdinand’s ambien un- 


did itfelf, and faved Europe, as well as the empire, from % 

. that defpotifm with which both were threatened. Not fatis- oo 
fied with an uncontrolled fway over Germany, he attempted - 

to revive the imperial jurifdiCtion in Italy. Vincent II. duke 
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‘of Mantua and Montferrat, having died withoutlitue) Charles 


de Gonzaga, duke of Nevers, his kinfman, * ‘claimed the fuc- 
ceffion, in virtue of a matrimonial contract, as well as the 
vicinity of blood. But Czfar de Gonzaga, duke of Guaf- 


talla, had already received, from the emperor, the’ ‘eventual 
‘inveltiture of thofe ancient fiefs. The duke of Savoy;"a 


~ third pretender, would have fupplanted the two former, and 


the king of Spain hoped to exclude all three, under pretence 
of fupporting the latter. Ferdinad’s defire of aggrandifing 
the houfe of Auftria was well known, as well as his fcheme 
of extending the imperial jurifdiGtion: and both were now 
made more evident. He put the difputed territories in fequef- 
tration, till the caufe fhould’be decided at Vienna; and while 
the Spaniards and the duke of Savoy ravaged Montferrat, a 


~ German army took and pillaged the city of Mantua *%. 


Ferdinand now thought the time was come for realizing 


‘that idea which he had long revolved, of reducing the elec- 


_toral princes to the condition of grandees of Spain, and the 


bifhops to the ftate of imperial chaplains. Senfible, how- 


“ever, of the danger of alarming both religions at once,"he 


refolved to begin with the Proteitants 5 and accordingly iffue- 


“ed an edict, ordering them to reftore, without lofs of time, 


“ing the fiege of Modena: “And: peate was no fooner ‘con: - 


all the benefices and church lands; which they had we fince 


; the peace of Paffau 34 


esitrs tt was eafier to iffue fuch an edict than to carry it into 
execution; and Ferdinand, though poifefed of an armyvof 


-an hundred and fifty thoufand men, under two of the ableit 


generals i ey found reafon to repent of his temerity. 
Franec gave the firlt check to his ambition. Cardinal Riche- 
liew had early interefted ‘himfelfin the affairs of Adidnena - 2 


Lewis, in perfon, had forced the famous pafs of Sufa, ‘dur. 


eluded with the Hugonots than the cardinal croffed the Alps, at 


33: N'ger. Difquifit. de. fant... Ducat. ‘ 44. Barre, ubi fup. 
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the head of twenty thoufand men 3_ gained feveral advantages 
over the Spaniards and Imperialifts, chafed the duke of Savoy 
from his dominions, and obliged the emperor to 
grant the inveftiture of Mantua and Montferrat. ~~ 
* .to the duke of Nevers **. The duke of Savoy, during thefe 
tranfactions, died of chagrin; and Spinola, who had failed 
to reduce Cazal, is fuppofed to have perifhed of the fame 

. diftemper.. The accommodation between France and the 
empire, which terminated this war, was partly negociated 
by Julio Mazarine, who now firft appeared on the theatre of 
the world as a prieft and politician, having formerly been a 


A. D. 1639. 


captain of hore °°. 

Meanwhile the elector of Saxony, and other princes of the 
Augfburg Confeflion, remonftrated againfi the edit of Re- 
Jfritution : they. maintained that the emperor had no right to 
> command fuch reftitution, which ought to be made the fub- 
ject of deliberation in a general diet. A diet was accordingly 
held at Ratifbon; and the greater part of the Catholic 
- princes. exhorted the emperor to quiet the Proteftants, by 
granting them, for a term of forty years, the enjoyment of 
fuch benefices as they had poffeffed fince the treaty of Paffau. 
But this adyice being vigoroufly oppofed by the ecclefialtical 
electors, who. made ufe of arguments more agreeable to the 
views of Ferdinand, he continued obftinate in his purpofe; 
and the Protefiants, in order to fave themfelves from that 
robbery with which they were threatened, and which was 
already begun in many places, fecretly formed an alliance 
with Guftavus Adolphus, king of Sweden *’.—3ut before I 
introduce this extraordinary man, we muft take a retro- 
{pective view, of the northern kingdoms, which had hitherto. 
had no. conneGtion with the general fyftem of Europe, and 
had fearce offered any thing interefting fince the death of 

-Guftavus Vals... as 
* 35. Auberi, Hi?. du Card. Rich. 36, Id. ibid. Gualdo, Vita di 

-~ Miacarini. 37. Puflend, ubi fup,. Barre, tom. ix. 
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_ Charles IX. who had been chiefly inftrumental in preferving 


~ facceeded in the throne by his fon, the celebrated Guiftavus 


pe Rites ‘of Sweden, in'r568: He-was Bailie 


brother John ; who, after attempting in vain to: e-eftablif 

wt 
the Catholic religion, died in 1592, and left the c 1 te 
his fon Sigifmund, already clected king of Poland. Sigif- 
mund, like his father, being a zealous Catholic, ddevaes 
Swedes no lefs zealous Lutherans, they depofed him in 


the year 1600, and’ raifed: to the fovereignty his uncle 


their religious liberties. ‘The Poles attempted in vain to re- 
ftore Sigifmund to the throne of Sweden. Charles fw 
the {ceptre till his death, which happened in 1611. Heke 


> 


rare seis 
-Ruflia, during that period, was a prey to civil wars. John 
Bafilowitz IL. dying in 1584, leff two fons, Theodore and 


Demetrius. Theodore fucceeded his father on the throne 3. 


and at the inftigation of Boris, his prime minifter, ordered 

his brother Demetrius to be murdered. He himfelf died | 
foon after; and Boris, though fufpected of poiloning” his 
mafter, was proclaimed king. Meanwhile a young man ie 


peared in Lithuania, under the name and charadter of the 


prince Demetrius, pretending that he had efcaped out of the 
hands of the affafin. Affifted by a Polith army, he ‘entered 


_ Mofcow in 1605, and was proclaimed ezar without oppo- = = 


fition; the mother and fon of Boris, who was now dead, 


being draggéd to prifon by the populace. The rage of that 


populace wns foon turned againft Demetrius. He was flain - 

on his marriage day; together with moft of his Polifh atten- 
dants, who had rendered him obnoxious to the Ruffians. A 
body, faid to be-his, was expofed to public views and Zufki, _ 

a nobleman, who had fomented the infurreétion, was de-) 
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i clared his Tucceffor. But fearce was Zufki feated ‘on the 


throne, when a fecond Demetrius made his appearance 3 and 
after his death, a third. Poland and Sweden took part in 
the quarrel. Zufki was delivered up to the Poles, aid De- 


metrius was maflacred by the Tartars. But a fourth, and. 


even a fifth Demetrius appeared: and Ruffia, during thefe 
ftruggles, was repeatedly ravaged by oppofite factions and 
foreign troops. At-length Michael Theodorowitz, fon of 
Romanow, bifhop of Roftow, afterwards patriarch, related 
by females to the czar John Bafilowitz, was raifed to the 


throne; and this prince, having concluded a peace with 


~ Sweden and Poland, in 1618, reftored tranquillity to Ruffia, 


* 


and-tran{mitted the crown to his defcendants 3°. 
Denmark affords nothing that merits our attention during 


_ the reign of Frederic I. who fucceeded his father, Chriftian II. 


in 1558; nor during the reign of his fon and fucceffor, 
Chriftian IV. before he was chofen general of the league in 
Lower Saxony. And the tranfaGtions of Chriftian IV. even 
while wefted with that command, are too unimportant to 
merit a particular detail. The iffue of his operations has 
been already related. 

Sweden alone, during -thofe times, of all the northern 
kingdoms, yields a fpectacle worthy of obfervation. No. 
fooner was Guftavus feated on the'throne, though only 
eighteen years of age at his acceflion, than he fignalized 
himfelf by Ris exploits againft the Danes, the ancient enc- 
miesof his crown.» Profiting afterwards by peace, which he 


had found neceffary, he applied himfelf to the ftudy of civil 


affairs ; and by a wife and vigorous adminiftration, fupported 


with falutary laws, he reformed many public abufes, and 


gave order, profperity, and weight to the ftate. In a war 
againft Ruflia, he fubdued almoft all Finland, and. fecured 
to himfelf the poffeffion of his comquefts bya ‘treaty. His 
coufin Sigifmund, king of Poland, treating him as an ufurper, 


= 


39. Ludolf. Puffendorf. Petreius,: 


Livonia, 


and refufing peace, when offe ab Guft 
eis pos in of er 
of fix years, concluded with Poland, “in 
~ leifure to ‘take part i in the affairs of Germany, and) 
‘more fully thofe heroic qualities, which will ever 
mjration of mankind ts x ang k, 
- Guftavus had many reafons for making war againft the ; 
‘ emperor. Ferdinand had affifted his enemy, the king of Po- 
-Tand:: he treated the Swedith ambaflador with difrefpe&; and — 
he had formed a project for extending his dominion over the 
_ Baltic. IPf the king of Sweden looked tamely on, pull the 
_ German princes were finally fubjected, the inde 
‘the Gothic monarchy, as well as that of the other n n 
: kingdoms, » would be in danger. is 
But the motives which ehiefly induced Guftarus to take 
’ arms againft the head of the empire, were the love of glory 
Bay and zeal for the Proteftant religion. ‘Thefe, however, did 
i not tranfport him beyond the bounds of prudence. He laid 
his defign before the ftates of Sweden ; and he megociated 
with France, England, and Holland, before he began his 
march, Charles L. ftill defirous of the reftoration of the Pa- 
_ latine, agreed to fend the king of Sweden fix thoufand men. 
*. ‘"Thefe troops were raifed in. the name of the marquis of 
‘Hamilton, and {uppofed to be maintained by that nobleman, 
Bact that the appearance of neutrality might be preferved *. The 


40. Loccen. lib. viii. Puffend. lib. ii. During this war, the practice, of 
duelling rofe to fuch a height, both among officers and private men, in the , 
3 _ Swedifh army, »$induced Guftavus to publith a fevers edict, denouncing death 
Sith, againft every ofiender and by a friét execution of that edict, the evil was 

efiedtually. removed. (Harte’s Life of Gufladus, vol. i), When two of the 

generals demanded permiffion to decide a quarrel by the fword, he gave a ' 

mae feeming confent, and told them he would himifelf be an eye- -witnel’: of their: 
"2 valour and prowels, He atcordingly appeared -on the ground, but accom. » 
i “panied by the-pabli¢-exeeutioner, who had orders to cut ‘off the head of the 
eongueror. . Thehigh fpirited combatants), fubdued byfuch firmnefs, fellon ~ _ 
their knees at the king’s fect; were ordered to embrace, and continucd frietids | 
to theend of their lives. Scheffer, Memorand. Suec. Gent. ae 
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people were more forward than the king. The flower of 
Guitavus’s army, and many of his bett officers, by the time 
he entered Germany, confifted of Scottifh and Englifh ad- 
venturers, who thronged over to fupport the Proteftant caufe, * 
and to feek renown under the champion of their religion ** 5 
fo that the conquefts even of this illuftrious hero, may partly 
be afcribed to Britith valour and Britifh fagacity! 

The moft neceffary fupply, however, that Guflavus re« 


ceived was an annual fubfidy from cardinal Richelieu, of 


twelve hundred thoufand livres; a fmall fum in our days, 
but confiderable at that time, efpecially in a country where 
the precious metals are ftill fcarce. The treaty between 
France and Sweden is a mafter-piece in politics. Guftavus 
agreed, in confideration of the ftipulated fubfidy, 


Poe os > A. D. 1631. — 
te maintain in Germany an army of thirty-fix 48 


‘thoufand men; bound himfelf to obferve a ftri& neutrality 


toward the duke of Bavaria, and all the princes of the Ca- 
tholic League, on condition that they fhould not join the em- 
peror againft the Swedes; and to preferve the rights of the 
Romifh church, wherever he fhould find it .eftablifhed *3. 
By thefe ingenious ftipulations, which do fo much honour to 
the genius of Richelieu, the Catholic princes were not only 
freed from all alarm on the fcore of religion, but furnified 
with'a pretext for withholding their affiftance from the em- , 
peror, as a ftep which would expofe them to the arms of 
Sweden. . 

*Gufiavus had entered Pomerania when this treaty was con- 
cluded, and foon after made himfelf mafter of Frankfort up- 
on the Oder, Colberg, and feveral other important places. ~ 


~The Proteftant princes, however, were ftill backward in de- 


claring themfelves, left they fhould be feparately crufhed by 
the imperial power, before the king of Sweden coufd:march 
to their affiftance. In order to put an end to this irrefolu- 


4% Burnet, Mem. of the Houfe of Hamilton, vol.ie 
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tion, 


a Gis etn pee od a, 
declare himfelf openly in three days 
evafive anfwer, he marched direétly to ‘Beker a. Ty hi 
. eonduét had the defired effect : the gates were throv 
and Guftavus was received as a friend. He was fe foc 2 
joined by the landgrave of Hefle, and the ele@or | Of Sa 
who being perfecuted by the Catholic league, put then 
under his protection. Guftavus now marched cone : 
fi ley where Tilly lay encamped. That experienced gener 
= _ advanced into the plain of Breitenfeld t to meet his 
> a ae antagonift, at the head of hout rans.~ 
The king of Sweden’s army conlifted of an equ 
number of men; but the Saxon auxiliaries being raw and un- 
difciplined, fled at the. firft onfet ; yet did Guftavus, by his. 
- — fuperior- conduct, and the fuperior prowefs of the Swedes, © 


aad 
— 


~- ——_gain a complete victory over Tilly and the Imperialifts **. 
es Wes (| blow threw Ferdinand into the utmoft confternation ; 
if the king of Sweden had marched immediately to - | 
; ‘Vienna, it is fuppofed he could have made himfelf mafter: of - 
ip eee “Wat capital. But it is impoflible for human forefight to dif- 


= 2 cern all the advantages that may be reaped from a great and z. 
: 2 _ fingular ftroke of good fortune. Hannibal waited his time ‘ 
‘s : Or aia: after the aeaitle of Cannz, when he might have 

7 ~ Ted his victorious army to Rome; and Guftavus Adolphus, 

eC inftead of befieging Vienna, or laying wafte the emperor's 

we hereditary dominions, took a different route, and had the 

4 fatisfaCtion of erecting a column on the oppofite bank of 3 


Be 


the Rhine,+ in order to perpetuate the progrefs of his 
arms 45, . : 
‘The confequences of the battle of Leipfic, shinies were 
great. Nordid Guftavus fail to improve that vitory which — 
he had fo elorioufly earned. He was inftantly joined by all . 


the members of the Evangelical Union, whom his fuccefs 
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had Reciiel swith courage. The meafures of the Catholic 
League were utterly difconcerted ; and the king of Sweden 
made himfelf matter of the whole country from the Elbe to 
the Rhine, comprehending a fpace of near one hundred 
leagues, full of fortified towns. - 

The ele&tor of Saxony, in the mean time, entered Bohe- 
mia, and took Prague. Count. Tilly was killed “aprit « : 
in difputing with the Swedes the paflage of the “- D- 1932- 
Lech. And Guftavus, who by that paflage gained immortal 
honour, foon after reduced Augfburg, and there re-efta- 
blithed the Proteftant religion. He next marched into Ba- 
~ varia, where he found the gates of almoft every city thrown 
open on his approach. He entered .the capital in triumph, 
had there an opportunity of difplaying the liberality of his 
mind. - When prefied to revenge on Munich the cruelties 
(too horrid to be defcribed) which Tilly had perpetrated at 
Magdebourg ; to give up the city to pillage, and reduce t the 
ele&tor’s magnificent palace to afhes, ‘ No !” replied he: 
*¢ Jet us not imitate the barbarity of the Goths, our ance 
*© tors, who have rendered their memory deteftable by abuf- i 
“ ing the rights of conqueft; in doing violence to huma- 
“ nity, and deftroying the precious monuments of art'*°. Mes 

During thefe tranfactions, the renowned Walitein, who 
had been for a time in difgrace, but was reftored to the chief 
command with unlimited powers, foon after the defeat at- 
Leipfic, had recovered Prague, and the greater part of Bo- 
hemiaes Guftavus offered him battle near Nuremburg 3 but 
that cautious yeteran prudently declined the challenge, and 
the king of Sweden was repulfed in attempting to 
force his-entrenchments. The action lafted for ten 
‘hours, during which every regiment in the Swedifh army, 
not excepting the body of referye,-was led on to the attack. 

The king’s perfon was in imminent danger; the Auftrian 
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‘cavalry fallying out furioufly from their intrenchments on the 
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“signin? lef when ithe: eff a of 
flacken; and a mafterly retreat only could far 
sia aa from a total overthrow. That fervice was pat erform 

by an old Scotch colonel of the name of Hepb or o had 

 gefigned his commiffion in difguft, but was pele thi 
- aflault. To him Guftavus applied in his diftrefs, feeing no 
officer of equal experience at hand, and trufting to the co+ 
Jonel’s natural generofity of f{pirit? He was not deceived. 
Hepburn’s pride overcame his refentment. ‘ This,” faid 
he (and he perfevered in his refolution) “ is the laft time 
““ that ever I will ferve fo ungrateful a prince !”"—Elated 
with the opportunity that was offered him of gathering freth~ 
“laurels, and of exalting-himfelf in the eye of a mafter, by 
_ whom he thought himfelf injured, he rufhed into the thick- 
“eft of the battle; delivered the orders of the king of. Swe- 
Pao den to his army, and conducted the retreat with fo much 
=i se “oto ability, that the gla durft not give him ie 
Se | Fimallets diflurbance 7, ; | 

ary 2 fevere check, and happy efeape from Puceletier i: 
able ruin, ought furely to have moderated the ardour of Guf- . 
 tavus. But it had not fufficiently that effet. In marching 
to the affiftance of the elector of Saxony, he again gave bat+ . 
tle to Walftein with an inferior force, in the wide plain of > 

 Lutzen, » and loft his life in a hot engagement, -which ter- 


minated in he Weteat of tle imperial army. That engage- 


se. ment was attended with circumftances fufliciently memora~ 

e ble to merit a particular detail. se 

| f _, Soon after the king of Sweden arrived at Naumburg, he | 
7 > learned that Waiftein had moved his camp from Weiffenfels 

oh " to Lutzen; and although that movement freed him from all 


neceflity of fighting, as it Jeft open his way into Saxony by 
Degaw, he was keenly ftimulated with an appetite for giving 
49. Dded. Univ. Hil. art. Srved. feck. viii, This anecdote relative wie: 
burn is told fomewhat di ferently by Mr. Harte ; who, jealous of the honour 


> of his hero Guftavus, frems {crupulous in admitting the merit of the ri 
ie ‘and Engl officers 
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battle. big accordingly convened, in his own apartment, 
his two favourite generals, Bernard, duke of Saxe 
Weymat, and Kniphaufen, and defired them to give 

their opinions freely; and without referve, in regard to the 
eligibility of fuch a meafure. The youthful and ardent fpi- 
rit of the duke, congenial to that of the king, inftantly 
caught fire, and he declared in favour of an engageinent. 
But the courage of Kniphaufen, matured by refleCtion, and 
chaftifed by experience, made him fteadily and uniformly op 
pofe the hazarding of an action at that juncture, as contrary 
to the true principles of the military fcience: ‘* No com- 
© mander,” faid he, “ ought to encounter an enemy greatly 
S° fuperior to him in ftrength, unlefs compelled fo to do by 
* fome prefling necefity. Now your majefty is neither cir- 
*¢ cumfcribed in place, nor in want of provifions, forage, or 
‘* warlike ftores **.” ne 

Guftavus feemed to acquiefce in the opinion of this shle 
and experienced general; yet was he ftill greatly ambitious 
of a new trial at arms with Walftein. And no fooner was 
he informed, on his nearer approach, that the imperial army 
had received no alarm, nor the general any intelligence of 
his motions, than he declared his refolution of giving battle 
to the enemy. 

That declaration was received with the ftrongeft demons 
ftrations of applaufe, and the moft lively expreflions of joy. 
At one moment the whole Swedifh army made its 
evolutions, and pointed its courfe towards the impe- 
rial camp. No troops were ever known to advance with fo 
much alacrity ; but their ardour was damped, and their vi- 
gour wafted, before they could reach their hoftile antagonifts. _ 
By a miftake in computing the diftance, they had cight miles 
to march inftead of five, and chiefly through frefh ploughe 
lands, the paflage of which was difficult beyond deferip- 
tion; the miry ground clinging to the feet and legs of the 


48. Harte, vol: ii. - 


Wor. Tit, : : I foldiers; 


= termmation of all their toils, they found a marfhy f 


_. the Swedith left wing propofed to advance, was cut a deep ‘s 
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foldiers ; and reaching, in fome | ' 
the knee #0) 1 leq 6) SqoO aaa 
Nor were thefe the only difficulties thé Swedes had 
‘counter before they atrived at Lutzen. When’ the 
within two miles of the fpot, where they hoped for a 


es 


formed by a ftagnating brook, over which lay a ey bridge, 
fo narrow that only two men could march over it abe z 
In confequence of this new obftacle, it was fun-fet before e 
the whole Swedifh army could clear the pats ; and Walftein” 

_ having been by that time informed of the approach of Guf- 
tavus, was emploped in fortifying his “Ga: and in taking 
every other meafure for his own’ (rtpey"ana the deftruétion ~ 
of his'enemy, that rnilitaty {kill could fuggeft. ee 

“The fituation of the king’ of Sweden was now ‘indeed | 
truly perilous. He faw himfelf reduced to the necellity of 
eivibgabattl: under the moft adverfe circumftances ; or of 
running the hazard of being routed in attempting a Tereat 
with the'troops fatigued, aud almoft fainting for want of | 
food. “Yet was a retreat thought expedient by fome of his . | 
generals. But Guftavus, in a tone of decifion, thus f need 
their arguments :—“ I cannot bear to fee Walftein under m 
“ beards without making fome anieaDeRRNe upon ‘him, Tr 
“long to un-carth him,” added he, “ and to bebold with 1 my 
s* own eyes how he can acquit himself in the open field — 

Conformable to thefe fentiments, the king of Sweden 
came to a fixed refolution of giving battle to the imperial 
army nextmorning, and of beginning the action two hours | 
before day. But the extreme darknefs of the night rendered 
the execution of the latter part of his plan impracticable ; 
Nootie and when morning began to dawn, and the fun to 

difpel'the thick fog that had obfcured' the fky, an un- 
expected obftacle prefented itfelf. “Acrofs the line, on which 
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ditch too difficult for the troops to pafs; fo that the king was 


obliged to make his whole army move to the right, in order 
to occupy the ground which lay between that ditch and 
Walftein’s camp ** neds 
This movement was not made without fome trouble and a 
confiderable lofs of time. Having at. length completed it, 
between eight and nine in the morning, Guftavus ordered 
two hymns to be fung; and riding along the lines with a 
commanding air, he thus harangued his Swedifh troops:— 
« My companions and friends! fhew the world this day 
“ what you really are. Acqnit yourfelves like difciplined 
“< men, who have feen and been engaged in fervice; obferve 
** your orders, and behave intrepidly, for your own fakes'as 
“ well as for mines If you fo refpe& yourfelves, you will 
“ find the blefling of heaven on the point of your fsxprd 
«and reap deathlefs honour, the fure and ineftima) 
“‘ ward of valour. - But if, on the contrary, you give way 
to fear, and feek felf-prefervation in flight, then infamy is 
‘as certainly your portion, as my difgrace and your de- 
“ ftrution will be the confequence of fuch a condu&t **.” 
The king of Sweden next addrefied his German allies, 


who chiefly compofed the fecond line of his army 5 lower- 


ing a little the tone of his voice, and relaxing his air of au- 
thority: ‘ Friends, officers, and fellow-foldiers,” faid he, 
“ let me conjure you to behave valiantly this day. You 
« fhall fight not only under me, but with me. My blood 
€ fhall mark the path you. ought to purfue.. Keep firmly 
“« therefore within your ranks, and fecond your leader with 


“ courage. If you fo ad, victory i is ours, together with all. 


“ its advantages, which you and your pofterity fhall not fail 
“ to enjoy: But if you give ground, or fall into diforder, 
‘* your lives and liberties will become a facrifice to the ene- 


” 


“2 
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gt. Harte, vol. ii 
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On the conclufion of thefe two emphatical emphatical fpeeches, one 
univerfal fhout of applaufe faluted ‘the Kase Guftavus, 
Having difpofed his army in order of bati e that v warlike 
monarch now took upon himfelf, according to cuftom, the 
particular command of the right wing, and drew his fword 
about nine in the morning; being attended by the duke of 
Saxe-Lawenburg, Crailfham, grand mafter of his houfhold, 
a body of Englifh and Scottifh gentlemen, and a few domef- 
tics. The ation foon became general, and was maintained 
with great obftinacy on both fides. But the veteran Swedifh 
brigades of the firft line, though the fineft. troops in the 
world, and efteemed invincible, found the pafling of certain- 
ditches, which Walftein had ordered to be hollowed and 

-lined with mufqueteers, fo exceedingly perplexing and dif 
ficult, that their ardour began to abate, and they feemed to 
paufe, when their heroic prince flew to the dangerous fta= 
ti , difmounting, fnatched a partizan from one of 
the officers, and faid in an auftere tone, accompanied with a 
ftern look, 

6 Tf after having pafled fo many rivers, fealed the melts 
“ of numberlefs fortrefles, and conquered in various bat- 
‘ tles, your native intrepidity hath at laft deferted you, 
“ ftand firm at leaft for a few feconds:—have yet the cou- 


_ “ rage to behold your mafter die—in a manner worthy of 


‘© himfelf !—And he offered to crofs the ditch.” 

* Stop, Sire! for the fake of heaven,” cried all the fol- 
diers ;—‘ {pare that invaluable life !—Diftruft us not, and 
* the bufinefs fhall be done **.” 

Satisfied, after fuch an affurance, that his brave brigades 
in the centre would not deceive him, Guftavus returned to. 
the head of the right wing, where his prefence was much 
wanted; and making his herfe {pring boldly acrofs the laf 
ditch, fet an example of gallantry to his officers and he 
which they thought themfelves bound to imitate. 


54. Theat. Europ. fol. 747. 
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“Having catt his eye over the enemy’s left wing that op- 
pofed him, as foon as he found himfelf on the farther fide 
_ of the foffe, and feen there three fquadrons of imperial cui- 
rafliers, completely clothed in iron, the king of Sweden 
called colonel Stalhaus to him, and faid, “Stalhaus ! charge 
“ home thefe black fellows ; for they are the men that will 
* otherwile undo us °°,” » , 

Stalhaus executed the orders of his royal mafter with great 
intrepidity and effet. But in the meantime, about eleven 
o'clock, Guftavus loft his life. He was then fighting 
{word in hand, at the head of the Smaland cavalry, which 
clofed the right flank of the centre of his army, and is fup- 


pofed to have outftripped, in his ardour, the invincible bri- - 


gades that compofed his main body.. The Swedes fought 
like roufed lions, in order to revenge the death of their ir king; 
many and vigorous were their ftruggles; and the. 
of night alone prevented Kniphaufen and the duke. BhBatcs 
Weymar from gaining a decifive victory °° 

During nine hours did the battle rage with inexpreffible 
fiercenefs. No field was ever difputed with more obftinacy 
than the plain of Lutzen; where the Swedith infantry not 
only maintained their ground againft a brave and greatly fu- 
perior. army, “but broke its force, and almoft completed its 
deftruction.. Nor could the flight of the Saxons, or the ar- 
rival of Pappenheim, one of the ableft generals in the impe- 
rial fervice, with a reinforcement of feven thoufand freth 
troops, “fhake the unconquerable fortitude of the Swedes. 
The gallant death of that great man ferved ee to crown 
their glory, and immortalize their triumph, Tell the 
Walttein,” faid- he, prefuming on the confequences. that 
would refult from the death of the Swedifh monarch, “ that 
| have preferved the Catholic religion, and made the em- 
peror a free man °*’ "The death of Guftavus. deferves 
_ more particular notice. : 


56. Id, ibid. §7- Riccius de Bell, Germ. 
| ae * The 
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‘| The ee of Sweden firft reco a ball in his left arm, 
p32 "This wound he either felt not, or ‘difregarded for : a time, 
{till prefling on with intrepid valour. Yet the foldiers pers 
- ceived their leader to be wounded, and expreffed their for- 
- ‘row on that account: “ Courage, my comrades !”” cried he, 
&« the hurt i is nothing; let us refume our ardour, and maine 
“ tain the charge **.” At length, however, perceiving his 
. voice and ftrength to fail fim, he defired his confin the duke 
| of Saxe-Lawenburg, to convey him to fome place of fafety. 
In that inftant, as the warlike king’ s brave aflociates were 
preparing to condué him out of the fcene of aétion, an im~- 
perial cavalier advanced, unobferved, and crying aloud, 
' © Tong have I fought thee !” tranfpierced Gales 
through the body with a piftol ball ‘°. But this bold cham- 
pion did not long enjoy the glory of his daring exploit: for 
TS Meta of Saxe-Lawenburg’s mafter of the horfe thot him 
E. dead, with the vaunting words yet recent on his lips °° 


; 


Piccolomini’s curiafliers now made a furious attack upon 
‘the king of Sweden’s companions. Guftavus was held up 
on his faddle for fome time; but his horfe having received 
a wound in the fhoulder, made a furious plunge, and flung 
the rider to the earth, His majefty’s military followers 
were foon after utterly difperfed, but his perfonal ; attendants 
remained with him. His two faithful grooms, though | 
mortally wounded, threw themfelves over their matfter’s 
body; and one gentleman of the bed-chamber, who lay on 
the ground, having cried out, in order to fave his fovereign’ $ : 
life, thag he was king of eres was inftantly ftabbed to the 
heart, by an imperial cuirafhier ° . \ 

. Guftayus being afterwards afked who he was, replied 


thie 


58. Merc. Franc. 59- Harte, vol. ii. 
60. Harte, vol. it. This promptitude, and other collateral circumftances,. 
feem to prove, that the duke of Saxe-Lawenburg, is by no means chargeable 
with the death of Guftavus, ptwithflanding all the attempts that rele 
pase to criminate him, 
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‘with heroic firmnefs and magnanimity, “ I am the king of 
« Baden t and feal with my blood the Proteftant religion 
“© and liberties of Germany **.” The Imperialifts gave 
him five barbarous wounds, anda bullet pafled through his 
head, yet had he ftrength left to exclaim, “ My God! my 
God!.°3,” His body was recovered by Stalhaus, in fpite of 


the moft vigorous efforts of Piccolomini, who ftrove to carry 


it of, 

“No prince, ancient or modern, feems to have “pofleffed 
in fo eminent a degree, as Guftavus Adolphus, the united 
qualities of the hero, the ftatefman, and thé commander 5 
that intuitive genius which conceives, that wifdom which 
plans, and that happy.combination of courage and condugt 
which gives fuccefs to an enterprife. Nor was the mili- 
tary progrefs of any leader ever equally rapid, under cir- 
cumftances equally difficult; with an inferior force, again{t 
warlike nations, and difciplined troops, commanded by able 
and experienced generals. His greateft fault as a king and 
a commander, was an excefs of valour. He ufually ap- 
peared in the front of the battle, mounted on a hortfe of a 
particular colour; which, with his large and majeftic itature, 
furpafiing that of every other Swede, made him known both 


‘to friends and foes °+, 


But Guftavus had other qualities befide thofe of the mi- 
litary and political kind. He was a pious Chriitian, a warm * 
friend, a tender hufband, a dutiful fon, an affectionate father. 
And the fentiments fuited to all thefe fofter chara&ters are 
admirably difplayed, i in a letter from the Swedifh monarch 


to his minifter Oxenftiern, written a few days before the 


battle of Lutzen. , “ Though the caufe in which I am en- 


_ gaged,” faid he, * is juft and good, yet the event of wary 


&* becaufe ‘of the viciflitudes of human affairs, muft ever be 
$¢< deemed doubtful. © Uncertain alfo is the duration of mor- 


Se tal life ; I therefore require and befeech you, in the name 


ie a $2. Harte, vol. ii. 63. Id. ibid. - 64. Harte, ubi, fup. 
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“ of our blefled Redeemer! to pee your fortitude of 
© fpirit, though events fhould not a: d in perfedt cony 
“ formity to my wifhes. Be ae 
« Remember likewife,” continued Guftavus, “* how T 
*¢ fhould comfort myfelf in regard to you, if by divine per- 
“© miffion 1 might live till that period when you fhould haye 
‘ occafion for my afhftance of any kind. Confider me 
“as a man, the guardian of a kingdom, who has ftruggled 
“¢ with difficulties for twenty years, and pafled through 
** them with reputation, by the protection and mercy of 
ff heaven 5 as a man, who loved and honoured his relations, 
s¢ and who neglected life, riches, and happy days, for ‘the 
“ prefervation and glory of his country and faithful fubjeéts; 
s¢ expecting no other recompenfe, than to be declared, The 
prince who fulfilled the duties of that fration which Pro» 
vidence had affigned him in this world. 
“© They who furvive me,” added he, for I, like others, 
“‘muft expect to feel the flroke of mortality, are, on my ac~ 
“count, and for many other reafons, real objects of your 
“ commiferation :—they are of the tender and defencelefs 
** fex,—a helplefs mother, who wants a guide; : and an infant 
‘“« daughter, who needs a proteétor {Natural affeGion 
“‘ forces thefe lines from the hand ef a fon and a a 
enter 
The-death of the king of Sweden prefaged great sitera. 
tions in the ftate of Europe. ‘The eleftor Palatine, who 
was in hopes of being reftored not only to his hereditary do- 
minions, but to the throne of Bohemia, died foon after of 
chagrin. ‘The German Proteftants, now without a head, 
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65, Loccen. Hif. Suec. It is nota little furprifing that Guava ia this 
memorable Letter, makes no mention of his beloved confort Eleanora; in 
parting from whom, when he began his march for Saxony, he was fo much 
affected, that he could only fay, « God blefs you ”’—and in bewailing whofe 
widowed condition - (his ejaculation to the Deity excepted) his laf - words 


were employed—-Alas; my poor queen!” fighed he, i in his dying 3 i ea 
om Alas, my poor queen!’ ’. Harte, vol. i il, 
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became divided into fa€tions; the Imperialifts, though 
defeated, were tranfported with joy, and prepared to, puth 


the war with vigour; while the Swedes, though victori- 


ous, were overwhelmed with forrow for the lofs of their 
heroic prince, whofe daughter and fucceflor, Chriftina, was 
only fix years of age. A council of .regency,, however, be-, 
ang appointed, and the management of the war in Germany, 
committed to the chancellor Oxenftiern, a man of great po- 
litical talents, the Proteitant. confederacy again -wore a for- 


“midable afpe®. The alliance. between France 


A: D. 163 5 
and Sweden was xenewed, and hae were % 


pufhed with vigour and fuccefs by the duke of. Raxeer- 
mar, and the generals Bannier.and.Horn. 
Notwithitanding, thefe favourable. appearances, the. wat 
became every day more burthenfome and difagreeable, both 
to the Swedes and.their German. allies; and, Oxenftiern, 
who had hitherto fuccefsfully employed his genius an find- 
ing refources for the fupport of the common ‘caufe, faw it 
in danger of finking, when an unexpected event gaye new 
hopes to the confederates. . The emperor, become jealous of 
the vaft powers he had granted to Walttein,, whole infolence 
and ambition knew no bounds, refolved to deprive him of 


the command; and Walftein, in order to prevent his dif 
grace, | is faid to have concerted the means of a revolt... It is 


at leaft. certain, that he attempted to fecure himfelf by 
winning the attachment of his foldiers; and Ferdinand, 


A. D: 1634, 
proof of his treafon, and dreading his refent- 


24, ment, had recourfe to the difhonourable expedient of aflafli- 


nation °°. 
- But the fall of this great man, who had chiefly obftruéted 


~ 66. Barre, tom/ix. © aval. de P Emp. tom.ii. Harte, vol. ii If Walftein 
had formed any treafonous defign, it feems to have been after he*difcovered 


“his tuin to be’ otherwife inevitable. He was too greatand haughty fora 


Subjects ‘and the death of Guftavus had- rendered him lefs neceflary to the 
Nae gee 
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the rage of the Swedith arms, both before and fince 
the death of Guftayus, was not followed by all thofe advan- 
tages which the’ confederates expected from i it. The Impe- 
rialifts, animated by the prefence of the king of Hungary, 
the emperor’s eldeft fon, who fucceeded Walftein in the 
command of the army, made up in valour what their gene- 
ral wanted in experience. Twenty thoufand Spanifh and 
Italian troops arrived in Germany under the duke of Feria; 
the cardinal Infant, the new governor of the Low Countries, 
_Tikewife brought a reinforcement to the Catholic caufe: the 

duke of Lorrain, a foldier of fortune, joined the king of 
“Hungary with ten thoufand men; and the duke of Bava- 
ria, whom the Swedes had deprived of the Palatinate, alfo 


“found himfelf under the neceflity of uniting his forces to 
thofe of the emperor. 

Meanwhile the Swedifh generals, Bannier, Horn, and the 
duke of Saxe-Weymar, maintained a fuperiority on the Oder, 
‘the Rhine, and the Danube; and the eletor of Saxony, in 
“Bohemia and Lufatia. Horn and the duke of Safe-Weymar 

united their forces, in order to oppofe the progrefs of the 

“king of Hungary, who had already made himfelf mafter of 
Ratifbon. They came up with him near Nordlingen, where 
was fought one of the molt obftinate and bloody battles re- 
corded in hiftory ; and where the Swedes were totally rout- 
ed, in fpite of their moft vigorous efforts ®’. In vain did the 
duke of Saxe- Weymar remind them of Leipfic and Lutzen: 
though a confummate general, he wanted that all infpiring 
fpirit of Guftavus, which communicated his own heroifm to 
his troops, and made them irrefiftible, unlefs when oppofed 
to infuperable bulwarks. 

This defeat threw the members of the Hyaugelical Union 
into the utmoft confternation and defpair. They accufed 
the Swedes, whom they had lately extolled as their deliver-. 
ets of all the calamities which they felt or Arealieds and hes 

sa 


67. Loccen, lib, ix, Puffend, lib, vi. 


the emperor, taking advantage of thefe difcontents and his 
own fuccefs, did not faikto divide the confederates yet more 
by negociation, The ele€tor of Saxony firk deferted the al. 
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liance; and a treaty with the court of Vienna, to the follow- 


ing purport, was at length figned at Prague, by . 
all the Proteftant princes, except the landgrave of » ee 
Heffe Caffel. “The Proteftants fhall retain for ever the 
“* mediate ecelefiaftical benefices, which did not depend im- 


$¢ mediately, upon the emperor, and were feized before the © 


* pacification of Paffau; and they fhall retain, for the {pace 
of forty years, the immediate ecclefiaftical benefices, 
“ though feized fince the treaty of Paffau, if aftually enjoy- 
“ ed before the 12th day of November, in the, year 16273 
€ the exercife of the Proteitant religion fhall be freely pex- 
_ mitted in all the dominions of the empire, except the king- 


“ dom of Bohemia, and the provinces belonging to the Hee 


_ £ of Auftria: the duke of Bavaria thall be maintained i in 
 poffefhon af the Palatinate, on condition of paying the 
£ jointure of Frederic’s widow, and granting a proper fub- 
«< fiftence to his fon, when he fhall return to his duty3;.and 
£ there thall be, between the emperor and the confederates 
§ of the Augiburg confeflion, who. fhall fign this, treaty, 
<‘ 4 mutual reftitution of every thing taken fince the irrup- 
€ tion of Guftavus into the empire ° 

In confequence of. this ee arene the ae 
weight of the war devolved upon the Swedes and the French, 
between whom a frefh treaty had been concluded by. Riche- 


39 


8 


lien and Oxenftiern; and a French army marched into Ger 


“many, 3 in order to fupport the duke of Saxe-Weymar. But 
the fuccefs of thefe new hoftilities, which France, Sweden, 
and the United Provinces maintained again{t both branches 
of the houfe of Auftria, mutt furnith the fubje& of another 
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The general View of the European ConTINENT continued, from 
the Treaty of PRAGUE, in 1635, to the Peace of WESTPHALIA, 
at 1648. 


UX 7HILE Germany was a fcene of war and defolation, 

cardinal Richelieu ruled France with a rod of iron. 
Though univerfally hated, he continued to hold the reins of 
government. Several confpiracies were formed againft him, 
at the inftigation of the duke of Orleans and the queen- 
mother; but they were all defeated by his vigilance and vi- 


‘ gour, and terminated in the ruin of their contrivers. The 
S > 


widow of Henry IV. was banifhed the kingdom ;. her fon, 
Galton, was obliged to beg his life ; the marefchals Marillac 
and Montmorency were brought to the block ; and the gib- 
bets were every day loaded with inferior criminals, con- 


 demned by the moft arbitrary fentences, and in a court 


ere€ted for the trial of the cardinal’s enemies. In order to 
render himfelf more neceflary to the throne, as well as to 
complete his political fcheme, he now refolved to engage 
France in open hoftilities with the whole houfe of Auftria ; 
and had this ftep been taken while the power of the Swedes 
was unbroken, and the Proteftant princes united, it could 


not have failed of extraordinary fuccefs. But Richelieu’s 


jealoufy of Guftavus prevented him, during the life of that 
monarch, from joining the arms of France to thofe of Swe- 
den; and Oxenftiern, before the unfortunate battle of Nord- 
lingen, was unwilling to give the French any footing in Ger- 
many. _ That overthrow altered his way of thinking: he of- 


fered to put Lewis XII. immediately in poffeffion of Philipf — 
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_ burg and Alface, on condition that France flould take an ac- 
tive part in the war againft the emperor. ' Richelieu readily 
embraced a propofal that correfponded -fo entirely with his 

~ views. He alfo concluded an alliance with the United Pro- 
vinces, in hopes of fharing the Low Countries ; and he fent 


a herald to:Bruffels, in the name of his matter, to denounce. - 


war againft Spain”. A treaty was at the fame time entered 
into with the duke of Savoy, in order to ftrengthen - the 
French intereft in Italy. 

If France -had not taken a decided part in the war, the 


treaty of Prague would have completed the deftruGtion of - 


the Swedifh forces in Germany. But Lewis XII. or ra- 
ther cardinal Richelieu, now began to levy troops with great 
diligence, and five confiderable armies were foon inthe field.. 
The firft and largeft of thefe was fent. into the Low Coun- 


tries, under the marefchals de Chatillon and Brezé; the fe-. 


cond, commanded by the duke de Ja Force, marched into 
Lorrain; the third took the route of the duchy of Milan, 
under the marefchal de Crequi; the duke of Rohan led the 
fourth into the Valteline; and the fifth ated upon the Rhine, 
under Bernard duke of Saxe-Weymar. In order to. oppofe 
the operations of the French on the fide of Lorrain, the 
emperor fent thither general Galas, an experienced offi- 
~ cer, at the head of a powerful army, to join the duke of that 
territory, who intended to. befiege Colmar, and had-already 
made himfelf mafter of almoft ail the towns in its neigh- 
bourhood. The defign againit Colmar, however, was de- 
feated by the feverity of the feafon; and la Force obliged 
the duke of Lorrain to abandon Burgundy, which he had 
entered in the fpring, with a view of reducing Monbelliard. 
This check, and the fatigues of his march, diminifhed the 


1. Auberi, Hip. du Card. Rich. Le Vaffor, Hif, Lovis XIII. This is faid 
to be the laf declaration of war made by 4 herald at arms.’ Since that time 
each party has thought it fufficient to publith a declaration at home, without 
feaditig into an enemy’s country a cartel of defiarice. 
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_ Galas affembled’an army of thirty thoufand men in the 
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duke’s army fo much, that he was not able during the cam= 


paign to attempt any new enterprize. 

Meanwhile Galas, the imperial general, had fixed his 
head-quarters at Worms, whence he fent detachments to 
ra.age the country, and furprife the towns that were garri- 


foned by the Swedes. , Mentz was blocked up by count _ 


Mansfeldt; and although the prefervation of the place was 


of the utmoft confequence to the confederates, as it fecured : 


their communication with both fides of the Rhine, the duke 
of Saxe-Weymar was in no condition to raife the blockade. 


He was {till more interefted in preferving Keifar-Louter,where * 
he had depofited all the booty which he had taken fince the 


beginning of the war. That place, however, though defend- 
ed with fuch’ obftinacy that the greater part of the garrifon 
had fallen in the breach, during the different aflauits which 
it had fuftained, was taken by ftorm, before the duke could 
afford it relief.. Galas who had reduced it, afterwards fat 
down before Deux Ponts ; but Weymar’s army being by this 
time reinforced with eighteen thoufand French troops, un- 
der the’cardinal la Valette, the Imperial general was obliged 
to abandon his undertaking. Mansfeldt’s lines were alfo 
forced, and fupplies thrown into Mentz*. 


While the confederates lay under the cannon of that city, 


neighbourhood of Worms; and by fending detachments to 


occupy Sarbruck, and feveral other places, reduced the 


French and Swedes to the greatett extremity for want of pro+ 


vifions. Tn’ this emergency, they repaifed the Rhine at 


Binghen, on a bridge of boats, as if their route had been 
for Coblentz, though their real defign was to reach Vauder- 
vange, where there was a French garrifon. With this view 
they marched aight and day, without refrefhment or repofe 5 


yet Galas, who had croffed the Rhine at Worms, i in ‘order to 


2. Barre, tom.ix. Puffend, lib. viii, 
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harrafs them in their retreat, overtook them with his cavalry _ 
at the river Glann, between Odernheim and Meflenheim, 
where the Imperialifts were repulfed. Not difcouraged, how- 
ever, by this check, Galas put himfelf at the head of nine. 
thoufand horfe; traverfed the duchy of Deux Ponts,pafied 
the Sarré, entered Lorrain, and waited for'the confederates. 
in a defile between Vaudervange and Boulai.. There an ob- 
ftinate engagement enfued, in’ which the imperial cavalry 
was routed. The French afterwards retired to Pont i 
Mouffon, and the Swedes to Moyenvie, with the wreck of 
their feveral armies ; which although viftorious, were both 
greatly reduced. Meantime Galas, being joined by his main 
body, made himfelf mafter of Vaudervange, and encamped 
near Zagermunde, between the Sarr€ and the Wilde, that he 
might be ready to join the duke of Lorrain 3. = 
The French and their allies were yet lefs (deniers in 

other quarters. Nothing effectual was done in Italy, where 
the duke of Parma had the misfortune to fee himfelf ftript 
of the beft part of his dominions by the Spaniards, notwith- 
ftanding the efforts of Crequi and the duke of Savoy; who, 
in one battle, gained a confiderable advantage over. the 
enemy. In the Low Countries, where the ached hopes 
had been formed, the difappointment of cardinal Richelieu 
was ftill greater. He had computed on the entire con- 
queft of the Spanifh Netherlands, and a fcheme. of parti- 
tion was actually drawn up, whereby the duchy of Luxem- 
burg, the counties of Namur, Hainault, Courtray, Artois, 
and Flatfders, as far as Blackingberg, Damme, and Rupple-. 
monde, were affigned to France; while, Brabant, Guelder- 
land, the territory of Waes, the lordfhip of Mecklin, and all 
the reft of the Spanifh Netherlands, were to be annexed. 
to the republic of Holland. ‘Yhis {fcheme, however, proved - 
as vain as it was ambitious. The Dutch were, jealous. of 
ae: growing power of France, and the prince of Orange had 
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a perfonal pique xe cardinal Richelieu. Therefore, although 
the marefchals Brezé and Chatillon were fo fortunate as to 
defeat the Flemifh army detached by the cardinal infant to 
give them battle, before their junction with the forces of 
the United Provinces, nothing of confequence was effected 
after that junétion was formed. The French commanders | 
were under the neceflity of leading back the miferable re- . 
mains of their army, wafted with fatigue and difeafes; and 
the prince of Orange fpent the latter part of the campaign in 
recovering the ftrong fortrefs of Schenck, which had been 
- reduced by the enemy. Nor was this all. The cardinal in- 
fant perceiving, that in confequence of the many defigns 
formed on all fides, the frontier of Picardy lay in a manner 
. open, fent an army under the celebrated generals Piccolo- 
mini and John de Wer, to enter France on that fide. This 
army took La Chapelle, Catelet, and Corbie ; and the Pari- 
fians perceiving the enemy within three days march of their 
gates, were thrown into the utmoft confternation. But, by” 
the vigorous meafures of Richelieu, a body of fifty thoufand 
men were fuddenly affembled, and the Spaniards and Flem- 
ings found them(felves obliged to evacuate France *. 

Having furmounted this danger, the French minifter took 
the moft effectual fteps to fecure the fuccefs Qf the enfuing 
. campaign. In order to recover the ni of Henry 
prince of Orange, whom he had offended by his haughti- 
nefs, he honoured him with the title of Highne/s inftead of  ~ 
Excellency, a flattery which had the defired effet. And he 
concluded, a treaty with the duke of Saxt-Weymar, in 
which it was ftipulated, That, in confideration of an annual 
fubfidy, the duke fhould maintain an army of eighteen thou- 
fand men, which he fhould command in perfon, as general of 
the troops belanging to the German princes in alliance with ; 
the French king, to whom he fhould take the oath of allegi~ 
ance, and that Lewis fhould cede-in his favour al] the claims 
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of France to Attive. In Spateentice of this treaty, the 


duke being joined by a French army, under the cardinal La 
Valette, began the campaign. with’ the fiege of Sayerne, 
which had been taken toward the’clofe of the . \ 

former year. ‘The place made a gallant défence, 
in hopes of being relieved by Galas, who had promifed to 
march againft the befiegers. Perceiving, however, the im- 
pratticability of fuch an attempt, Galas made an irfuption 
‘into Franche Compté, in conjun@tion with the duke of Lor« 


rain. Meanwhile, La Valette and Weymar having recover- 


ed Savérne, omitted nothing that could obftru& or harrafs 
the Imperialifts in their march: and their endeavours were 


fo fuccefsful, that’ Galas loft about feven thoufand men, be- 
fore he entered Burgundy. He continued his march never-. 


thelefs, and undertook the fiege of St. Jean de Laon, which 
he was obliged to abandon, in conféquence of the overflow- 
ing of the adjacent rivers ; and being faft followed by the 
vifcount de Turenne, he loft above’ five thoufand men, and 
the greater part of his baggage, in his retreat >. 

During thefe tranfaCtions in Lorrain, Alface, and Franche 


Compté, a decifive batttle was fought in Upper Germany, 


* between’ the Swedes under general Bannier, and the ‘Impe- 
rialifts commanded by the eletor of Saxony. After watch- 
ing the motions of ‘each other for fome time, they halted in 
the plains-of Wiflock, where both armies prepared for bat- 

tle. The Imperial canip ‘was pitched on an eminence, and 
fortifiedwwith fourteen redoubts, under which the troops 
flood ready to engage. Defirous of drawing the enemy from 

_that advantageous poft, Banmier ordered part of his cavalry 
to advance and ikirmifh. This feint having in fome mea- 


fure the intended effet} Bannier ordered colonel Gun, who 


commanded the right wing of the Swedes, to attack’ the 
enemy, and advanced himfelf at the head of five brigades to 
fupport that wing; while general Statens, with the left 
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‘wing, wheel nd the hill, in order rge the Jimpes 
rialifts in flank, ‘Thefe attacks were executed with fuch vi- 
gour, that the whole Auftrian and Saxott infantry was broken : 
or cut down. Five thoufand men fell on the field of in the 
purfuit; feven thoufand were taken, together with thirty 
pieces of cannon, one hundred and fifty enfigns, and an in- 
credible number of waggons °. foh' 
The battle of Wiflock, which reftored, ‘hi luftre of the 
Swedith arms, raifed Bannier to the higheft degree of mili- 
tary reputation, and gave a fignal blow to the Imperial power, 
was followed by the demife of Ferdinand H.*) He. died at 
. Nienna, in the fifty-ninth year of his age, and 
the eighteenth of his reign, and was facceeded in 
the Imperial throne by: his fon Ferdinand HI. -The-accef- 
fion of this prince made little alteration in the flate of the 
war: for although the firft year of the new reign was dif- 
tinguifhed by no memorable enterprize, the greater part of 
it being wafted in fruitlefs négociations, the next campaign 
was remarkably aftive amd bloody; as if the contending 
powets had only been refting themfelves, in order to renew, 
with more deftructive rage, the work of death. ‘The duke 
of Saxe-Weymar, who had already fully revenged the inju- 
ties of ‘his family upon the houfe of Auftriay advanced to- 
ward ‘Rhinfeld early in the fpring, and refolved to befiege 
it in form. Tt was accordingly invefted; but 
the defence was fo obftinate, that, notwithftand- 
ing the utmott efforts of valour and military fill, the Im- 
perialitts” had time to come to its relief, under general Savelli 
and the famous John de Wert, Both armies were imme-- 
diately rangeédein order ‘of battle, and. Weymar’s right wing 
fell with fuch fury. upon the enemy’s left, commanded by 
Wert in perfon, that it was quickly broker. The left wing 
of Weymar’s army was not equally fuccefsful. On the con-' 
trary, it was repulfed; but he colleéted his cavalry, aud te- 
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peated the charge with fuch vigour that the enemy muft have 

cen totally routed, had they not retired undér cover of the 
fhades of night. ‘The battle was renewed néxt day, when 
the defeat of the Imperialifts was completed, and both their 
generals made prifoners, together with a great number of in 
ferior officers ’. 

- The duke, after his victory, returned to the fige of Rhin- 
feld, to’ which he granted an honourable copiedbition. in 
eonfideration of its gallant defence. Newburg, Rottelen, 
and Friburg,’ the capital of Brifgaw, were alfo reduced; and 
the fiege of Brifac was undertaken, with the greateft confi= 
dence of feccefs. Here the duke of Lorrain, and Goeutz the 
Imperial general, attempted to interrupt Weymar’s career, 
by attacking his intrenchments, but without efe&. They 
always found him upon his guard; and Brifac was forced at 
laft to farrender, after it had been reduced to fuch extremity 
by famine, that the governor was obliged to fet a guard upon 
the burying-places, in order to prevent the inhabitants from 
digging up and devouring the dead *. 

‘The news of this important conqueft no fooner reached 
Paris, than Lewis XIII. formed the fcheme of annexing 
* Brifae to the crown of France, and made Weymar very ad- 
vantageous propofals on the fubject. But that negociation, 
if pufhed, would have proved very difficult, as the duke had 
fet his heart upon the county of Brifgaw, which he meant to 
keep in his own poffeffion, that it might be a thorn in the 
fide of the houfe of Auftria; again which his hatred was 
inextinguifhable, on account of th e indignities offered to his 
great grandfather, John Frederick, by the emperor Charles V. 
He thought the ces of Brifac would fecure Brifgaw, of 
which he intended to make an eftablifhment that would not 
eafily be fhaken. "He therefore gallantly replied, when prefled 
by the French minifter to explain himfelf on this point: “To 
“-part with my conqueft, would be to facrifice my honour: afle 
7. Puffend. ubi fap. Barre, tom, Mi. 2 &. Mercur. de France, a JAnn. 1638. 
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ever, to amufé the court of France witha pretended negoci- 
ation, which was managed with fo much dexterity by Erlach, 
his lieutenant, that Lewis agreed to furnifh him with a reiri- 
forcement of eight thoufand men, although nothing he sates: 
concluded in regard to Brifac®. _ 

While the duke of Saxe-Weymar thus ererewrs eietie 
Imperialifts in Alface, the Swedith general Bannier profe- 
cuted his conqueft in Pomerania. After the victory obtained 
at Wiflock, he reduced Gartz, Locts, Demmin, and Wol- 
gaft; and, underftanding that Galas had extended his army, 
he fent Stalans and Torftenfon, two gallant officers, with a 


two regithents of Imperial horfe. But Charles Lewis, prince 
Palatine, fon of the expelled ele€tor, who’ had affembled 


-fome troops, and burned with impatience to re-eftablith him- 


felf by the fword, was lefs fortunate in Weftphalia. Count 


. Hasfeld, the emperor’s lieutenant-general, in that’province, 


advanced againft him with a powerful army, in order to 


raife the fiege of Lemgau, the capital of the county of Lippe. ~ 


Lewis, fenfible that he was in no condition to defend his 
lines againft fuch a force, retreated towards Minden; but 


Hasfeld coming up with him in the valley of Aftheim,' an ac- 


tion enfued, in which victory continued long doubtful, but at 
Taft declared in favour of the Imperialifts.. The Palatine’s 
little army was almoft utterly cut off, his artillery was loft, 

and his brother Robert made prifoner*®. 

‘In the beginning of next campaign, the two victorious 
commanders, Bannier antl Weymar, concerted 
meafures for penetrating into the heart of the 
Auftian dominions. Bannier accordingly croffed the Elbe, 
and made an itruption into the territories of Anhalt and 
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‘Halberitadt. Leaving: his infantry and cannon behind him, 


he puthed on with his cavalry, and furprifed Salis, Grand. 
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neighbourhood of * 
— Oelnitz. The conflict was obftinate, and bloody: no lefs 


mafter of the Imperial ordonance, in the 1 


than feven regiments of Imperialifts were cut in pieces. The. 


_Swedith general next. entered Saxony, and advanced as far 


as the fuburbs of Drefden; where he defeated four Saxon 
regiments, and obliged a larger body of the enemy to take 


refuge under the cannon of that city. But underftanding that ‘ 


Hasfeld, the Imperial general, was marching from Wett- 
phalia to interrupt his operations, he returned towards Zeitz, 
to join his. infantry. While he remained there, intelligence 
was brought him, that the Saxons were encamped near 
Chemnitz, where they expected foon to be joined PF the 
army under Hasfeld, 


in, order to prevent that junction, Bannier attacked the « 


. Saxon army ; and, after a terrible confli@, obtained a. com- 


plete victory.. This fuccefs was followed by feveral others.” 


He made an irruption into Bohemia, and laid great part of 
the country under contribution ; then returning, croffed the 
Elbe, and fell upon general Hofskirk, encamped near Bran- 


-deiz, with ten regiments of imperial horfe and {even battalions 


of foot. The action was maintained with great obftinacy : 
both fides fought with incredible intrepidity; but, at length, 
the Imperialifts were forced to relinquifh the field to the fu- 
perior fortune of the Swedes, with the lofs of two thonfand 


men. Bannier purfued them to the walls of Prague, and 


took the Imperial generals, Hofskirk and Monticuculi, pri- 
feners. 

»@n purpofe to carry the war into Silefia and Moravia, the 
Swedith general repaffed the Elbe, and marched towards thofe 
countries. But he not there met with the fuccefs he expeCted. 
‘The enemy’s forces multiplied daily, and it was impoflible 


for him, with an. inferior army, to fuccour every place that 


required his protection, The Proteftants had promifed him 
great afliftance, but they were over-awed by the prefence' of 
the imperial troops. No infurrection appeared imhis favour ; 


yet was he not difcouraged, He defeated a body of Impe- 
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from their camp 


_ But all the afpiring hopes of Bannier sd eeadna were . 


~ faddenily blatted, by the immatute death of Bermand dilkoiof 
Saxe-Weymar. He had began the campaign with the fiege 
of Thau, which he ordered to be battered with red-hot bul+ 
lets ; 2 mode of attack which threw the inhabitants into fuch 
-confternation, that they furrendered almoft initantly, though 
‘they had before baffled all the efforts of Guebriant the French 
general. Barnard’s chara€ter was now fo high, and his army 


fo formidable to the imperial throne, that Ferdinand made. 


fome fecret attempts to detach him from the French interefty 
~ But inftead of liftening to fuch propofals, which he confi- 
dered as infidious, or flackening in his operations, he vigo- 
roufly exerted himfelf in taking meafures for paffiing the 
Rhine. While thus employed, he fell fick at Hurmingen, 
whence he was tranfported by water to Newburg, and there 
expired in the thirty-fifth year of his z age, He is fuppofed: to 
havé fallen a facrifice to the jealoufy and ambition of cardinal 
Richelieu, who was not only defirous of getting poflefliomof 
Brifac, but afraid that his fcheme of humbling the houfe of 
 Auftria might be defeated, if the duke of Saxe-Weymar 
fhould clofe with the emperor’s propofals. Puffendorf not 
only fupports this opinion, but pofitively affirms, that the 
duke was =o off by poifon, and that his body had all the 
matks of it* ‘ : 
The death éf Weymar was no fooner known, wae a vio- 
lent conteft arofe who fhould poffefs his army. Endeavours 
_ were ufed by the Swedith agents in Germany to engage the of- 
_ficers and foldiers to join general Bannier ; the emperor took 
every meafute in his*power to draw them. into 
his fervice, and regain pofleflion of the: places 
which the duke had conquefed ; and Charles: oe 
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‘Baluttes, the re-eftablifhment of oman 1d been eis 
chief caufe of the war, attempted to gain them through the. 
* influence of England and Holland. But cardinal Richelieu 


otdered Lewis to be drrefted at Moulins, in his return from ._ 


London, and carried prifoner to the caftle of Vincennes, 
where he was confined, till a treaty was concluded between 
France and the Weéymiarian officers. It was ftipulated, That 
the troops of Bernard, duke of Sate-Weymar, fhould. con- 
ftitute a feparate body, under the direction of the officers 


named. in his will for that purpofe; that the Brench king | 
. fhould keep this body always effective, by the payment of a 


@rtain annual fum for raifing recruits; that he fhould con- 
tinue to the principal officers the farhe appointments which 
they had enjoyed under the duke, furnith them with,bread, 
ammunition, and all other neceflaries of war, and ratify the 
feveral donations which Bernard had made to his officers and 
foldiers 5: _thaethe-troops fhould receive their orders from the 
duke of Longueville, through the medium of their own com- 


manders, who. fhould be fummoned to all councils held for 
the férvice of the common caufe; that the conquered places 


fiould be put into the hands of his moft Chriftian thajefty, 
who might at pleafure appoint governors fer Brifac and 
Friburg, but that the garrifons fhould confift of an equal 


number of French and German foldiers, and the governors 


of the other places be cholen from the Weymarian army "3. 
In confequence of this important negociation, which ren- 

déred the king of Frazice fovereign of almoft all Alface, and 

an 

- 13. Londorp, 48. Pub. wol. iv. Betnard duke of, Sax e-Weymar, was 2 

foldier of fortune, and one of the generals formed under Guftavus. After 


the death of that monarch, and the fatal battle of Nordlingen, where the 
Swedes under his command were cut off almoft to a man, he collected an 


army of Germans, which was properly his own, and which he fupported 
partly by the praétice of war, and partly by the fubfidy that he received from 
France, Notwithftanding his immature death,and the defeat at Nordlingen, 
he may be ranked among the greateft modern commanders. Turenne always 
acknowledged him to have pace his mafter'in the military feience. Mem. de 
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semen army, marefchal Guebriant,, withthe Fr 


“ral Klitzing, joined Bannier at’ Erfurt. Nothing fartherwas 


\e =f ce now neceffary to enfure fuccefs to the confederates befideun- 
aa -amimity, but that unfortunately was wanting. -Allclaiming 


entertained a 
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exsce Rondicr found, that, although he had increafed his numbers, 

ae he. had acquired little additional ftrength. Perhaps-his rea} 
; se ‘force amight rather be fatd to be diminifhed, as he was»no 


aie longer allowed to.follow the {uggeflions of his own genius, 
: . and ftrike thofe fudden and unexpeéted blows which diftin- 
er rs guith the confummate general. 7 

eS “onc After long debates, it was agreed to attack Picolomini, the 
a ‘Imperial general, in his'camp at Saltaflayrg: With this view 


the. confederates feized upon. an eminence, whence they 
began. a yiolent ‘cannonading, and afterwards attacked. the 
enemy’ 's entrenchments {word in hands bu icolomini wag 
fo. advantageoutly pofted, that the atte orce his camp 
-was found;impracticable. It was accordingly laid afide; and 
‘both armies continyed in fighnabileesh other, until {earcity 
‘hegan.to reign in each camp, . There feemedito be a kind of 
rivalry, who could longeft endure the, preffure of famine. 
But, on the fide of the confederates, this ination proceeded 
from irrefolution, and a divifion of counfels5. whereas, on 
)that of the Imperialifts, it was dictated by a prudent caution. 
ie Bannier, however, tired of fuch languid i out, for 
Beate Franconia, in order to feize fome advantageous poft upon 
> the:Mainese»But as he advanced toward the river Sala, he 
perceived that, thaenemptpeoupied the oppofite bank, . They 
were there entrenched’; fo that i it was impoffible for him to 
force a paffage: he was therefore under the necellity of 


marching through the landgrayiate*of Heffe, eis hisa 
fuffered greatly by famine, 


_ troops) andithe troops of Lanenburg, ‘commanded by gene- 


to difplay his. 
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Picolomini now endeavoured to penetrate into Lunenburg, ° 
but Bannier’s diligence baffled all his efforts. He prevented 


the Imperialifts from crofling the Wefer, and refreshed his 
own army in that duchy, whith had not yet been exhaufted 
by the ravages of war. Pinched with famine, and harraffed 
by the perpetual alarms of the Heffians, Picolomini deter- 
mined to lead his forces into Franconia. But, on his march 


thither, he was.attacked by the Weymarian army, under the 


duke of Longueville ; and, although not totally defeated, 
he could fearce have fuffered more by fuch difafter™. Tt 
muit, however, be confidered as very honourable for that 
general, to have been able to make head againft the com- 
bined forces of the confederates, and even to oblige them to 
quit the Imperial dominions. 


But the houfe of Auftria was lefs fortunate in other quare 


ters, during the year 1640. The affairs of Philip 1V. went 
backward in Italy: Catalonia revolted, and Portugal threw 
off the Spanifh yoke. The Catalans were defirous of forme 
ing a republic; but too feeble to fupport themfelves againft 
the power of a tyrannical mafter, they were obliged to throw 
themielves into the arms of France, and ultimately to fubmit 
to the dominion of Spain. The Portuguefe were more fuccefs- 
ful in their ftruggle for independency. Boiling with national 


-hate, and irritated by defpotic rule, they had long fought to 
break their chains. A law to.compe! the nobility, under pain 


of the forfeiture of their eftates, to take up arms for the fub- 
jection of Catalonia, completed the general difaffeCtion : and 
sat siren i (tances confpired to haften a revolution. An 
ablé plot had been forming, for upwards of three 


years, i in ‘fasour of the duke: of Braganza, whofe grand- 
father had been deprived of his right tothe crown of Portugal 


by Philip If. - The con{pirators stow refolved to carry their 
- defign into execution, and effected it with incredible facility. 


34. Pulfend. lib. xii. Barre, tom. ix, Le Wallor, Hi?. Louis XIII, 
Pons Olivareg 
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 Olivarez had been fo imprudent as.to recall the Spanith 
garrifon from Lifbon :. very few troops were left inthe whole 
realm of Portugal ; the oppreffed people wete ripe for an in- 
furreétion ; and the Spanith minifter, in order to amufe the 
duke of Braganza, whofe rvin he meditatedy had given hint 
the command of the arfenal. The duchefs of Mantua, who, 
had been honoured with the empty title e-queen, was 
driven out of the kingdom without a | Vafconcellos, 
the Spanith fecretary, and one of his at were the only 
victims. facrificed to public vengeance. All the towns in 
Portugal followed the example of the capital, and almofl.on 
the fame day. The duke of Braganza was unaninioufly pro- 
claimed king, under the name of John IV... A fon does not 
fucceed more quietly to the poffeffions of his father in’a well 
regulated: ftate. Ships were immediately difpatched from 
Lifbon to all the Portuguefe fettlements in Afia and Africa, 
aswell as to thofe in the iflands of the eaftern and weftern 
ocean : and they all, with one accord, expelled theit Spanith 
governors *. Portugal becameagain an independent king- 
dom; and by the recovery of. Brazil, which, oduting’ the 
Spanifh adminiftration, had been conquered = 
its former luftre was in fome meafure reftoreds — 
» While all Europe rung with the news of ‘this fingular re- 
volution, Philip 1V. fhut up in the inmoft xecefles of the 
Efcurial, loft in the delirium of licentious pleafure, or be~ 
wildered in the maze of idle amufement, was utterly ignorant 
of it.. The manner in which Olivarez made him acquainted > 
with his’ misfortune ié truly memorable. «I come,” faid that 
artiul: minitter, “to communicate good news'to your mas 
*) eftyy the: duke of Braganza’s*whole fortune is become 
“yours, He has been fo. prefumptuous as ‘to get himfelf 
« declared king’ of Portugal; and in confequence of this 
Ke dasa your ren ‘is ecscsiaatin the forfeiture of all tie ; 


15. Vertot, Hit. de la Reeder du Par twgal, 
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* eftates.”"—“ Let the fequeftration b i ed!” replied 
Philip, and continued hisdiffipations** 0° | 

The emperor Ferdinand III. was ‘of a lefs patient, or ra+ 
ther of a lefs indolent temper. He had convoked a diet at 
Ratifbon, in. order to concert meafures for carrying on the 
war, though he pretended to be defirous of peace. Bannier 
formed the defign of difperfing this aflembly, and even of 

~ furprifing the ci ~ Having joined the French army under 

Guebriant at t, he arrived at Hoff on the fixth of 
January; and detaching thence five regiments of 
cavalry to Egra, under the command of major- 
general Wittemberg, who had orders to join the army at 
Porew, he advanced to Awerbach. The confederates next 
proceeded to Schwendorf, croffed the Danube upon the ice, 
and captured: above fifteen hundred of the enemy’s horfe. . 
The emperor himfelf, who intended todevote that day to the 
chace; narrowly efcaped being made prifoner. His advanced 
guard and equipage were taken. d 

The approach of the French and Swredith armies: filled 
Ratifbon with confternatior, as it was utterly unprovided 
againft a fiege, and full of ftrangers and fufpeted perfons. 
The.defrgn of the confederates was to take advantage of the 
froft, im erder to block up and ftarve the town; but the 
weather unexpectedly becoming more mild, it was refolved 
to repafe: the Danube, before the ice fhould be thawed. 
Bannier, however, would not retire until he made an attempt 
to diflolve the diet. With that view, he approached Ratif- 
ben, on the fixth of February; and Guebriant, who com- 
manded the vanguard, placing his artillery on the banks of 
the Rugen, which ran between the town and the confede- _ 
rates, faluted the emperor with five hundred thot; an infult, 
which ftung Ferdinand fo keenly, that he feemed bereft of 
all the powers of reafon and recollection *7 

-During the deliberations of the diet - at Ratifhon, the 


i, 16416 


16. Ancedotes du Dus a Olivaren. 17. Hift. du Guch. liv. iv. 
counts 


“ 


we 


3 gente d’Avaux, and, Salvins, 
France and Seeten; were eras cag 


preliminaries of a general peaces with Lutzau,» one of 
Ferdinand’s aulic counfellors.. After certain difhculties had 
been. remoyed,, it. was agreed by thefe, celebrated ftatef- 
men, that a.congrefs fora general peace fhould be held 
at Munfter and Ofnabrug, the garrifons,of which fhould 
march out; that. the inhabitants od 
theix, oath of allegiance to either party, obferve a ftrict 
; neutrality during the time of negociation 3, that both cities 
Ahould be guarded by their own burghers and foldiers,com~ 


manded) by the magiftrates, who fhould. be aegountablesfor 
the effects, perfons, and. attendants,of the negotiators; that 


the two coriferences fhould be confidered as.only.one con- 
grefs, anid the: roads between the two cities be fafe for. all 
goers and comers, together) with, the intermediate pinces, 
where the. negociators, might think proper. £0 conier with 
each others that in cafe the megociation fhonld be inter- 
rupted: before treaty could be concluded, | unite 
nabrug, fhould return to the fame fituation in 
were before the congyvefs, but that the ut 
obferved fix weeks aftey theconferex 
all the fafe-conducts on each fi 
Hamburg, through the mediation’ ofthe, Dani 
in the, {pace af two months after the date. of 
thatthe emperor and king of Spain thould grant fafe-con- 


“. ducts to the minilters of France, Sweden,,and, their: allies, 


ee 


: Goa. Geamany. and elfewhere,. andpreceive.. the; fame. feeurity. 


from, his Moth, Chrittion majedty 5, _ that Sweden, fhould. 
Brant Tabeggonclyste- 49, the empero: picnipotentiaries, .as 


~ well asetogthole, of the, eletony, of Menta:,andBranden-.- 
~~ burgh.Aw oktywaspfairthen greedy, That & vance fhould treat 


at Munfter, and, Sweden at, Ofmabrngs .and. that each: 
Samak fete fecretary.. apne — rs 
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potentiary was, in psn to cebthinianiente er mata ae 

Sy  'y habflones si! . S2 Y, ahaha we 

3 The emperor! refuted to serait convention, which he 
faid was prejudicial! to “his honour, as well’’as to the inte? 
refts of the Germanic body; and © certain’ uhexpetted 
events, fatalito the hopes of the confederates, confirmed. 
him in his refolution of continuing the war. After the’ 
ineffeGual> at tipon Ratifbon, the French’ feparated? 
themelves from the Swedes, and marched toward Bamberg,’ 
under Guebriant, while Bannier took the rout’ of Chamb, 
with’ a view of penetrating into Milnia through’ Bohemia. 
Meanwhile the emperot, | flaming with rage, iffued orders’ 
for aflembliné a body of troops, with all poffible pips hp ina 
order to revenge the infult he had fuffered. 

/ A’powerful army was f{peedily formed by the ativity of 
Picolomini and ‘the archduke Leopold. «One part! of ity 
under’ marefehal Gleen, went in’ purfuit of Bannier, while 
the other, commanded by Picolomini, befieged Néwimarck, 


which was defended by an officer of the name of Slang; 


who, after having fuftained five aflaults, was obliged to far? 
render priforer of war. ‘On the reduétion of that ‘place; 
Picolomini rejoined Gieen, in order to purfue Bannier, who 
retreated acrofs the foreft of Bohemia. Having reached the 
other fide “of it, he* found ‘his progrefs impeded by the 
fwelling of th he s river Pleis, but collected a number of’ boats, 
in which he embarked his uae oe with fuch expedition, thar 
he had carried over his whole’ sree before Picolomini ap-’ 
peared upon the oppcfite bank. Neither this difappoint.’ 
ment, however, the interpofing ftreamy. nor the prefence of 


the enemy, retarded the progrefs of the Tmperialitts. The a 


- Auftrian cavalry fwam acrofs the river; and the Swedes” 


BaF R > 
ee) 

« 
Stee 
res 


Being: now scp in jaca the Pleis” and” the Agoldatiy 


eft vichorys 3 as fortune has no Lg in the fuccefs, - 
Z Finding’ 


* to se eae of a general tied ae ac qiltiome¥ the 


. . toe 
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ee: Ses ee 
pofted fome troops at a mill below Prefnitzs »where they 
made fuch an obftinate. and vigorous refiftancey when at- 
tacked by Picolomini, that the main body of the atmy had 
time to-retire to Zickaw, whither their baggage and artillery 
alfo were conveyed in the night. Here Bannier was joined 
by Guebriant, who had put himfelf in motion, as foon asvhe 
received) intelligence of the ea fo > 
that the confederates were now in ac to make head 
againtt the Imperialifts:. But before any ftep could be taken 
for that purpofe, Banniewfel! fick at Zickaw, in confequence 


ef. the fatigue he had undergone in his march, and expired 


at Halberftadt, in the forty-fir year of his age, tothe in- 


finite lofs, and inexprefhible regret of his country, as well 
_ as of her allies. Befide his knowledge im the art of war, 


which. he had acquired under the great Guftavus, to whom 
he was {carcely inferior as a commanderyhe-was diftinguithed 
by his moderation and humanity toward thofe whom he had 
vanquifhed. He always avoided the effi afoiiet blood;:as 

as cireumftances would admit; and, being robuft . 
indefatigable, and active, he was adored b 


whofe toils and dangers he chearfully fhared *9. + 2d 
. The death of Bannier raifed the fpivits of the oS 
in proportion as it depreffed thofe of the confe rates, and 
the moft dangerous confequentés were ee from it; 
for his army was compofed almot entirely of Germans, 
who were retained in the’ fervice of Sweden folely by the 
teputation and authority of their general, But the troops, 
though at firt inclined to mutiny, were preferved in obe~ 
dience by the vigilance of the other Swedith commanders ; 


a Wrangel, Koning{mark, Wittemberg, and Pfuhl, notwithe 


ftanding the folicitations of the emperor, and their own ne- 
ceflitous condition, until the arrival of Torftenfon; another 


‘ general formed under Guft us, and not unworthy of fe 


oe, 


19 Paffend, Comment. Reb, Suec. lib. xii, 
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_ great a mafter. “In order to give him more ‘influence over 


the army, he was furnifhed witha large fum of money by 
the treafury of Swedeny and accompanied with a {trong réin- 
forcement. . : 
- Before this reinforcement stiirets, the Swedes and French, 
under the.command of Guebriant, had defeated the imperiak 
army; led by thearchduke andPicolomini, near Wolfenbuttle. 
Four thoufand Tinperiatitts were flain upon the fpot, and a 
great number taken prifoners*°. No other event of confe- 


quence diftinguithed the latter part of the campaign, which: 
was chiefly fpent in waiting for Torftenfon, at an encamp= 


ment near Stadt; and foon after he affumed the command, 
the French and Swedifh ‘armies feparated by order of cardi- 
nal Richelieu. Guebriant entered Weftphalia, and Torften-. 
fonléed his troops into Bohemia; where he propofed tor 

winter, and attempt, as foon'as the feafon fhould pedi 
to prove himfelf worthy of the confidence of his country. 

- Meanwhile a new treaty was concluded between France’ 
and Sweden; andthe moft vigorous refolutions were taken 
for profecuting the: war.’ Marefchal Guebriant. accordingly 
croffed the Rhine early i in the fpring, upon a bridge of boats, 
built at Welel marched to Ordinguen, which furrendered — 
at diferétion ; and “uriderftanding that Hasfield was on his 
march ‘to join’ Lamboy, another Imperial general, whofe 
quarters: * near Kempen, he refolved to prevent their 
junction, By? attacking the latter in htgentrenchments. With 


ward the-enemy ; drew up | his army in order of battle, and 
proceeded to the affaults After an obftinate ftruggle, the 
Auftrian sap cle was broken, and the camp forced; and 
Lamboy, who rallied his troops, and returned A.D. re 
to the charge, was furrounded and made. pri- 

foner, together with ‘general Merci. ivi the whole impo. 
rial army not above fix hundred dieapedsé + det 


20. Barre, tom. ix. Pufend: fiby xi; 


so # 
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,this view he left his baggage at Ordinguen ; advanced to- S 


“This: asseilasb-wlasicdaisag the red 
< hide Berthem, Cafter, and Guewembruck; f 
briant faw himfelf mafter, in a fhort time, ©: the” 
whole eleCtorate of Cologne. His next {tep pas 
Kempen, which was defended with great gallantry and fkill ; 
but a large breach ‘being at length made in the fortifications, 
the governor, convinced that it would be impoflible to taf 
‘tain an affault, capitulated upon — a > 
The defeat of Lamboy, and the rapid of the F ranelt 
general, did not, however, divert the archduke and Picolo- 
mini, who commanded the Imperialifts in Moravia, from 
marching againft Torftenfon. They intended to furprife 
x him in his camp; but finding all their attempts and expec- 
‘tations defeated, by the vigilance of the Swedifh general, in 
the true fpirit-of Italian policy, Picolomini had recourfe to 
treachery, by which he hoped to earn the reward of valour 
3 and military {kill. With this view hejeorrupted one Se- 
) kendorf, a Swedifh colonel, who promifed to admit she Im- 
_~perialifts into'the camp by night. Fortun 
was difcovered,’ and the traitor punifhed 
ployers efcape chaftifement. ‘Phe dul 
burg, who had marched towards Schy 
‘| the progrefs of Torftenfon, in § ‘ 
tally wounded; ‘and in that condition’ v was ne prifoner 
with the greater part of his officers, three thonfand of his 
men: being left dead on the fields 
; Soon after this victory, Torftenfon:paffed. the Elbe, with 
an intention to befiege Leipficsiand having {eized two pofts, 
the pofleflion of which might. facilitate that enterprize, he: 
.- .. ordered ‘general Koningfnark. to inveft the place. But the 
approach of the Imperialifts, under the archduke and Pico- 
— obliged’ io nd con se 


+e 


the enemy. Meanwhile they: 
the Swedes were between the. 
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imperial army and the town; and Torftenfon finding him- 
felf expofed to two fires, filed off his troops into the plain of 
Breitenfeld, about three miles diftant from Leipfic. The 
imperial generals, imagining his defign was to avoid an ac- 
tion, endeavoured to harrafs his rear; but the Swedith com- 
mander, who wifhed for nothing more than fuch an oppor- 
tunity, faced about immediately. A mutual cannonading 
enfued, and foon after a clofe engagement. Wittemberg, 
who commanded the right wing of the Swedes, charged the 
left of the Imperialifts with fuch impetuofity, that it was in- 
{tantly broken. Their right wing, however, behaved with 
more firmnefs; and the Swedifh cavalry commanded by 
Koningfmark, was in danger, for a time, of bejng routed by 
the emperor’s cuirafliers. But the latter were obliged’ at 
length to give way. 7 

While the cavalry of both armies thus difputed the vic- 
tory, the infantry in the centre fought with inexpreflible 
rage and refolution. At length the Swedifh foot, animated 
by the example of the horfe, and fupported by a body of re- 
ferve, which advanced i in the heat of action, obliged the Im- 
perialifts to quit the field, and retreat into a wood, with the 
lofs of their cannon. Torftenfon purfued the left wing as 
far as Leipfic; Koning{mark gave no quarter to the right; 
and the Auftrian infantry being driven from the wood, into 
which they had i retired, were furrounded by the enemy, and 
cut in pieces 

In. this pee which was fought near the fame Gat that 

jad beheld the glory of the Swedes, under Guftavus, a few 
years before, the Imperialifts loft eight thoufand good fol- 
diers ; and three hundred officers were found among the 
flain.. The conquerors, who had engaged with very infe- — 
rior numbers, did not lofe above athoufand men. Befides 
the flaughter. of the enemy, they. took three thoufand pri- 


22. Puffend. lib. xiv.. Barre, tom. ix, 
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foners, together with forty-fix pieces of venue one Beietavea 
and fixteen pair of colours, and fix hundred waggons **. 

A defeat fo total overwhelmed the imperial court with 

confternation. General Enkenford was ordered to make 

new levies with all poffible expedition: Hasfeld and Wahl 
were fent for to Vienna; Goltaker and Galtz exerted their 
utmoft diligence to join the archduke and Picolomini in 
Bohemia, whither they had retired to re-affemble the wreck . 
of their army.”’ All the troops in the Auftrian fervice were 
collected to ftop the progrefs of the vi€torious Torftenfon. 

That general had again invefted Leipfic, and carried on 
his approaches with fuch vigour, that the place was under 
the neceflity of furrendering, notwithftanding the valour of 
the garrifon, which excited the admiration of the befiegers. 
Torftenfon was lefs fortunate in his attempt upon Fridburg, 
where he underftood the enemy had collected large maga- 
zines : for although confiderable breaches were made in the 
fortifications, and an affault given, the garrifon fuftained it 
with fuch unfhaken refolution, that he was obliged to recall 
his troops: and while he was making ree final 
effort, he learned that Picolomini, at the head of a confider- 
able army, was approaching to the rélief of the place. On 
this intelligenbe, he ranged his troops in order of battle, and 
put himfelf in motion to meet the enemy; but Picolomini 
penetrating his defign, took a different route, threw fupplies 
into the town, and retired with the utmoft expedition. Now 
defpairing of being ,able to reduce Fridburg, Torftenfon 
marched iyto Lufatia, in order to wait for the reinforce- 
ments which he expedted from Pomerania and Lower Sax- 
ony; and Guebriant, the French general, having pafled the 
Maine at Gemund, eftablifhed quarters of refrefliment an 
the Taubet, and marched toward the Necker *4, 

While the confederates were thus. making dass in. 1 Ger- 
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_many, the arms of France had been equally funcefful on 


the fide of Spain. A French army had entered Rouflillon, 
and reduced Colima and Perpignan. Meantime the affairs 
of the kingdom were in the greateft confufion, and. Paris 
itfelf was in danger. Francifco de Melo, a man of valour 
and abilities, who had fucceeded the cardinal infant in the 
government of the Low Countries, having fuddenly affembled 
a-body of twenty-five thoufand men, threatened France with 
two inroads; routed the count de Guiche, who attempted 
to oppofe him, and would have appeared before the eapital,: 
to which he had opened a paflage, had he not received a let- 
ter from Olivarez, ordering him to withdraw his troops, un+ 
der pretence that the enterprize was too hazardous.’ But: 
the true reafon for fuch order was a fecret treaty between the 
Spanith | minifter and the duke of Orleans; who with the 
duke of ‘Bouillon, Cingmars, matter of the horfe, and M. 
de Thou, had confpired the ruin of Richelieu, whom they 
had already brought into difcredit withthe kings © 
Fortunately however for the cardinal, whofe life was at 
once in danger from violence and difeafe, he got intelligence 
of the treaty with Spain, nearly at the fame time that Louis 
received the news of Guiche’s defeat. In the perplexity oc- 
cafioned by that dUpicr the “Aiog = a vit to Rachehoes 
wend: uk ‘reconciliation took teas and the confpirators 
were arrefted. The _duke of Orleans was difgraced ; Cinq 
mars and de Thou “Jott their heads; and the duke of Bouil- 
lon, in ordér to faye his life, was obliged to yield up the 
principality of Sedan to the crown ?*. Thus victorious over 
all his enemies, Richelieu, though flill on the verge of the 
grave, entered Paris in a kind of triumph, .a breach being 
made in the walls, in order_to admit the fuperb litter on 
which he was carried. While on his way, and hardly able 
to’ held the pen, he wrote to the king the following fhort 
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letter, which is highly expreffive of his haughty character : 
“ Your enemies are dead, and your troops in poffeffion of 
¢ Perpignan *° |” . 
So many loffes, the confederates expeted, would have 
difpofed the houfe of Auftria fincerely to liften to terms of 
accommodation; but as the courts of Vienna and Madrid 
forefaw that France ard Sweden, at fuch a juncture, would 
neceflarily be high in their demands, they feemed very indif- 
ferent about renewing the megociations. It was at length, 
however, agreed to open the conferences for a general peace, 
in the month of July the year following ; and the prelimi- 
naries being publifhed, all the unhappy people who had been 
' fo long expofed to the calamities of war, congratulated 
themfelves on the pleafing profpeét of tranquillity, wnen the 
death of cardinal Richelieu, and alfo ef his maf- 
ter, Lewis XIII. once more difcoloured the feene. 
The Swedes, who were doubtful of the politics of the new 
admininiftration, began to think of concluding a feparate 
treaty with the emperor. But their fears were foon difpelled 
by the fleady meafures of cardinal Mazarine, who fhewed 
himfelf no unworthy fueceffor of Richelieu, whofe plan he 
purfued with vigour. All the operations of war were con- 
certed with as much judgment as formerly ; fupplies of every 
kind were furnifhed with equal punctuality: and a young 
hero fprung up to do honour to France during the minority 
of Lewis XIV. This hero was the celebrated duke d’En- 
guien, afterwards hononred with thie title of the great Condé, 
He cut to pjeces, in the plains of Rocroi, the famous Wal- 
loon and Caftilian infantry, with an inferior army, and took 
Thionville, into which the Spanifh general, Francifeo de 
Melo, after his defeat, had thrown a reinforcement of ten 
thoufand men. Nine thowfand Spaniards and Walloons are 
faid to have fallen in the battle of Rocroi *7 
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The arms of France were lefs fortunate in Germany. 
The duke of Lorraine renounced his alliance with that king- 
dom, and took upon himfelf the command of the Bavarian 
troops ; and Guebriant being mortally wounded before Rot- 
weil, which however was reduced, a mifunderftanding after. 
his death prevailed among the principal officers of the French 

army. This was followed by its natural confequence, a re- . 


~~ ~Jaxation in difcipline, the ufual forerunner of a defeat. 


The count de Rantzau, who had fucceeded Guebriant in 
the chief command, marched to the neighbourhood of Dut- 
lingen, in Suabia. There the count de Merci, the Bavarian 
general, furprifed, routed, and took him prifoner, with the 
greater part of his officers, and about four thoufand private 
men. ‘The remains of the,French army retreated to Alface, 
where they were happily colleCted by marefchel Turenne, 
who was fent thither for that purpole ** . 

The eyes of all Europe were now turned towards the ne- 
gociations at Munfter and Ofmabrug. The pleniporentiaries 
named by the emperor were the count d’Averfperg, and the 
baron de Krane, with Henry duke of Saxe-Lawenburg, who 
was chief of the embafly ; France deputed the count d’ Avaux 
and de Servien, counfellor of ftate; Sweden, Salvius, affifted 
by a fon of the celebrated chancellor Oxenftiern 5 and Spain, 
_-the-maarquis de Caftel Roderigo and Diego de Saav reda. 
\ Deputies. were alfo named by the other European powers | 
\ interefted in the negociations. The Swedifh garrifon quitted 
Ofnabrug, which, together with Muntfter, was by the baron 
‘de Krane releafed from the oath that the citizens had taken 
to the emperor; and the regencies of both cities fwore that 
they would obferve an exact nanuglitys and protect the pery 
fons and effects of the negociators *° 

In the midft of thefe adyances cacd peace, Torftenfon 
was ordered by the court of Sweden to carry war into the 
duchy of Holftein; the regency being incenfed againft the 
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_ king of Denmark, whom they accufed of concealing all the wd 
hoftile intentions of an enemy under the mafk of a mediator. 
He had taken feveral Swedith veffels in the Sound, and re- 
fafed to give fatisfaétion to the regency, which complained 
‘of thefe aéts of hoftility. It was therefore refolved in a ge~ 
heral’ affembly of the ftates of Sweden, to make reprifals. 
That refolution, however, was not publicly known till the 
‘moment that Torftenfon invaded Holftein. In that duchy 
he reduced Oldifloe, Kiel, and feveral other places of im- 
portance 3°. 

Chriftian TV. alarmed at this irruption, Daeietissei of it 
to. Torftenfon as'a palpable infringement of the treaty lately 
concluded between Denmark and Sweden. But finding that 
the Swedith general, inftead of paying any regard to fuch 
yemonttrance, penetrated into Jutland, and made himfelf 
matter of almoft all the towns in that province, his Danifh 
majefty had recourfe to the emperor, who ordered Galas to 
march to his affiftance in the depth of winter. The impe- 
rialifts, though much retarded by the fnow, which rendered 
the roads almoft impaflable, at length appeared on the fron- 
tiers of Holftein ; where a refolution was taken to itarve the 

* Swedes in Jutland, by occupying the defiles between Stock- 
holm and Slefwick. ‘This defign, however, was rendered - 
abortive by the vigilance of Torftenfon, who marched to- 
ward Rend{burg with an intention to give Galas battle, in 
cafe he fhould difpute the paflage; and as the Imperialifts 
did not think proper to give him the leaft moleftation, he 
quitted Holftein, intercepted fome of their convoys, and 
encamped’ near Ratzburg 3", . 

Meanwhile France finding the general negociations dit. 
turbed by the war between Sweden and Denmark, fent 
M. de la Thuillerie to Copenhagen, in order to bring about 

an accommodation. His propoials, however, met with lit- 
tle attention, until the retreat of the Imperialifts, and\an 
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"advantage gained by the Swedes over their northern neigh- 
bours at ‘fea, made the Danifh monarch more tractable. 
Defpairing of being able to obtain frefh fuccours from the 
emperor, the haughty and violent Chriftian now liftened to 
the mediation of France. A treaty was accord- 
ingly concluded at Bromfboo, by which Sweden 
reftored to Denmark all the towns Torftenfon had taken in 
Holftein ; and Chriftian, on his part, ceded to Sweden, Jemp- 
tie, Halland, the ifland of Gothland, and the citadel. and 
town of Wifbie, with all the ifles depending upon it. Be- 
fide this treaty, which enabled Sweden to a& with all her 
forces againit the houfe of Auftria, Thuillerie concluded an 
alliance betwen France and Denmark, by which Chriftian 
agreed to yield no afliftance, directly or indire€tly, to the 
enemies of France, or thofe of her allies 3’. 

The emperor was not in a condition to prevent the ratifi- 
cation of thefe treaties. "Turenne had retrieved the affairs 
‘of France/upon the Rhine, which he crofled at Brifac, and 
advancing with a fmall army toward the fource of the Da- 


A. D. 1644. 


nube; ‘routed the Imperialifts, commanded by the baron de 
Merci. He afterward attempted the relief of Friburg, which 
was invefted by the Bavarian army, under the count de Mer- 
ci, brother of the baron; but finding himfelf too weak to 
act with vigour again{ft the enemy, he retired, and fortified 
a camp within a league of the town, whence he had the 
mortification to fee it furrender. Meantime cardinal Maza- 
rine, informed that the French army was very inferior in - 
ws ftrength to the Bavarians, ordered the cele brated Lewis de 
Bourbon, duke @Enguien, whom I have already had occa- 
fion to mention, and who was fon to the prince of Coude, 
to join Turenne with a reinforcement. Thefe two generals 
attacked the count de Merci near Friburg, with fuch impe- 
tuofity, that, notwithftanding his advantageous fituation, 
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which feemed to place him beyond the reach of danger, he 


- was obliged to retire with the lofs of three thoufand men. 


This ation, which lafted feven hours, was immediately 
followed by another, in which the Bavarians gained at firft 
fome advantage. But the duke d’Enguien rallied his troops, 
which feemed difpofed to quit the field; and boldly march- 
ing againft the enemy, drove them three times from their 
entrenchments, which they as often regained; and victory 
at laft remained undecidéd, as neither party quitted his 
ground. Merci, however, who had loft one half of his ar- 
my, refolved to avoid a third fhock by a quick retreat. This 
he effected in good order, notwith{tanding all the attempts 
of the French to break his rear; and refolutely continuing his 


_march, he’fafely reached the country of Wurtemburg with 


the remains of his forces, leaving to the enemy his artillery 
and baggage, with all the towns fituated between the Rhine 
and the Mofelle, from Mentz to Landaw *?. 

Nor were France and Sweden the only foreign powers that 
incommoded the emperor. Mazarine and Oxentftiern, in 
order the better to command the negociations, as well as to 
furnifh employment for Ferdinand, while the Swedes were 
engaged in the Danifh war, had formed an alliance with Ra- 
gotlki, vaivode of Trafifylvania 5 and that prince, with the 
confent of the grand fignior, to whom he was tributary, en- 
tered Hungary at the head of thirty thoufand men, and took 
Caffovia. In juftification of his conduct he publifhed a ma- 
nifefto, addrefled to the Hungarian nobility, in which he 
aflured them, that his fole view in taking up arms was to de- 
fend their liberties and privileges againft the ambition of 
the emperor, who intended to make that eleGtive kingdom 
hereditary in his family. ‘This manifefto was anfwered by 
Ferdinand, who fent a body of veteran troops, ander general 
Goeutz, to expel the Tranfylvanian prince; and Ragotiki’s 
troops being raw and undifciplined, he durft not hazard an 
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. “engagement, though fuperior in number to the enemy, 
Other circumftances confpired to haften his retreat. He 
received intelligence that the grand vizier, the chief fupport 
of his intereft at the court of Conftantinople, was dead, and 
that the king of Poland intended to declare war againft him, 
He was eagerly purfued by Goeutz: but the country being 
deftitute of provifions, the imperial troops were wafted with 
famine a fatigue, and afterward totally ruined at the fiege of 
Caffovia, where the vaivode had left five regiments, which . 
defended the place with fingular bravery. That defence, 
and the lofs of the Imperialifts, infpired Ragotfki with frefh 
courage. He rejected with difdain the terms of peace offered 
him by Ferdinand ; and was of infinite fervice to Sweden by 
dividing the forces of the empire, while her troops were em- 
ployed in Holftein againft the king of Denmark **. 
Torftenfon, whom we have feen commanding in Holiftein, 
purfued into Lower Saxony, Galas, the imperial general, 
whofe army there experienced a fate fimilar to that under 
Goeutz in Hungary; it being almoft utterly deftroyed by fa- 
mine, fatigue, and the {word of the Swedes. Having now 
no enemy to oppofe him, Torftenfon entered Bohemia, and 
_ marched dire€tly toward Prague, in hopes of furprifing that 
city, and taking prifoners the emperor and the archduke 
Leopald, who had refided there for fome time. In this bold 
attempt, however, he was difappointed. Ferdinand was no 
fooner apprifed of the march of the Swedes, than he ordered 
all the troops that could be affembled to approach the place 
of his refidence, under Galas, Hasfeld, John de Weit (who 
had at laft obtained his liberty), and the counts Brouay and 
Montecuculi. But all thefe forces, commanded 
by fuch able generals, not being fufficient to dif- 
fipate his fears, the emperor gaa with the archduke to: 


A. D. 1645. 
Vienna*’. 
Meantime the imperial army being completely formed, en- 
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camped between Thabor and Budeweis, at a fot diftance — 
from. the Swedes, and each party watched the motions of the 
other with equal diligence and addrefs. Here ‘the fuperior 
genius of Torftenfon was confpicuous. In order to decoy 
the Imperialifts from their advantageous pofition, he {pread 


_areport, that he intended to march into Moravia, and ac- 
tually took the route to that province; but finding he had 
gained his point, as the enemy were in motion to follow 
him, he returned and encamped near Strockwitz. Soon 


after hé paffed the Moldaw, and arrived in the neighbour- 


hoed of Thabor, -whither-he was followed by the enemy. 


Nothing paffed, for fome. days, but flight fkirmifhes ; for 
although both armies were eager to engage, neither would 


_quit the poft it had feized, in order to attack the other. ‘At 
length, however, Torftenfon, trufting to the valour of his 
troops, refolyed to give the Imperjalifts battle. He accord- 
ingly advanced toward their camp, in a threatening pofture, 


_about break of day,, when a brifk cannonading began; and 
by feven in the morning, both armies were engaged in elofe 
Aight, which was continued for the fpace of four hours with 
-incredible obftinacy. In the beginning of the aétion, the 


left wing of the Swedes began to give ground; but being 
fupported in time, the battle was reftored, and Torftenfon 
charged the Imperialifts with fuch fury, that their cavalry 
was broken, and their infantry cut in pieces.. General 
Goeutz, and about three thoufand men, were left dead on 


the field ; twenty-fix pieces of cannon were taken, together ~ 


with fixty-three pair of colours, and four thoufand prifoners, 
among whpm was general Hasfeld, and feveral other officers 
of diftinction. The purfuit was no lefs bloody than the bat- 
tle. “I'welve hundred of the imperial infantry were flain in 
one body, and a great number taken prifoners, together with 
three thoufand horfe 3°, 


Struck with terror by thefe repeated misfortunes, Ferdi- 
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_nand preffed the eleCtor of Bavaria to afhft him with troops; 
-and that prince fent four thoufand men to Vienna, excufing 
himfelf from furnifhing a greater number, as he was obliged 
to prote& his own dominions againft the infults of the 
French, who threatened the Upper Palatinate. Galas, at 
- the fame time, colle€ted the broken remains of the imperial 
army in Bohemia; fet on foot new levies; and having form- 
ed.a refpectable body of troops, encamped under the cannon 

of Pilfen, in order to obferve the motions of Torftenfon ; 
who, in confequence of his late vitory, had reduced Leip- 
nitz, Pilgran, Iglaw, and feveral other places. ‘The town 
of Krembs, Stein, and the fort of Tyrnftcin alfo fubmitted 
to the conquerors; fo that the Swedes were now matters of 

the Dannbe on the fide of Moravia: and all the towns in 
that province furrendered at difcretion, except- Brinn, which 
‘Toritenfon befieged, as the reduCtion of it feemed neceflary 
to facilitate his jun@tion with Ragotfki, on which was fup- 
pofed to depend the fate of Hungary and Auftria. 

This enterprize occafioned fuch alarm at the court of Vi- 
enna, that the emperor retired to Ratifbon, and the emprefs 
and her attendants fled for refuge to.Gratz in Stiria. All 

_ the moft valuable furniture was removed from the capital, 
. the fuburbs were pulled down, and the baftions and ramparts 
repaired. Some old regiments threw themfelves into the 


_ city; the inhabitants were armed ; the magazines filled, and . 


preparations made for fupporting a long fiege.  Torftenfon, 
however, had no thoughts of fuch an enterprize. . He found 


eer fufficient employment at Brinn ; which by its gallant defence, 


afforded Ferdinand leifure to put his affairs in fome order. 
The archduke Leopoid was declared commander in chief of 
the imperial forces; and Galas, who ferved under him, in 
quality of lieutenant-general, aflembled the militia from all 
quarters to augment the army, that he might be able to pre- 
- yent the Swedes from crofling the Danube. Nor was the 
elector of Bavaria lefs bufy in taking meafures to oppofe the 
progrefs of the French. 
ae General 
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General Merci having received intelligence that marefchal 
Turenne, after quitting his winter quarters at Spire, had ef- 
tablifhed his head poft at Mariendal, and that his troops were 
difperfed in the neighbouring towns for the conveniency of 
fubfiftence, refolyed to attack him by furprife, in hopes of 
defeating him before he could aflemble-his forces. Extend~ 
ing himfelf, with this view, in the plain of Mariendal, Merci 
, drew up his army inorder of battle. He placed his foot in 
the centre, and his cavalry on the two wings. After can- 
nonading the French for fome time, he put -himfelf at the 
head of his infantry, and marched to the attack of a {mall 
wood that covered their front; 2 poft which it was abfolutely 
neceflary for him to poffefs, before his left wing, command- 
ed by John de Wert, could a& to advantage, Turenne at 
the fame time, with his cavalry, charged the right wing of 
the Imperialifts, which he broke, and penetrated as far as 
the fecond line. But, during thefe efforts, three thoufand 
French troops, under the command of general Rofe, were’ 
routed and difperfed by the Bavarians; and de Wert, per- 
- ceiving their confufion, advanced with his left wing, in order 
to take Turenne in the rear, Senfible of the rifk he ran of 
being furrounded, the marefchal ordered his cavalry to wheel 
about, and retire acrofs the wood ; at the other fide of which 
being joined by three frefh. regiments of foot, and fifteen 
hundred horfe, that had been already engaged, he ranged 
them in order of battle, with a view of attacking the enemy, 
fhould they pafs the wood, Merci, however, did not think 
proper to try the experiment: fo that the French general, 
having colletted his broken troops, retired in the face of the 
enemy ; croffed the Maine in their defpite, and reached the 
frontiers of Hefle, where he found that he had loft great 
part of his infantry, twelve hundred horle, and his whole 
baggage *”. 
4 Elated with this advantage,-the eleCtor of Bavaria made 
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very lofty propofals of peace to France; and Mazarine, 
without regard to them, fent a reinforcement of eight thou- — 
fand men to Turenne, under the condué of the duke d’En- 
guien. Thefe two commanders refolved to bring the Bava- 
rians to a general action. With this view Turenne, whofe 
day it was to lead, advanced at the head of his cavalry, to 
engage the enemy. But they had taken poft upon a rifing 
ground, fo inacceflible, that it feemed hazardous to attack 
them at fuch difadvantage. The duke d’Enguien being af- 
terwards invefted with the chief command, determined 
therefore to advance toward the Danube, and was profecut- 
ing his march to Nordlingen, when he received intelligence 
that the Bavarians were come up with him. He immediately 
ranged his army in order of battle, upon the fame plain 
where the Swedes had fuffered a melancholy defeat foon 
after the death of Guftavus; giving the command of the right 
wing to the marefchal de Gramont, and that of the left to 
Turenne. Marfin, an officer of reputation, was placed at 
the head of the firit line of infantry; the fecond, com- 
pofed chiefly of Heffians, was commanded by major-general 
Geifs; and the Sieur de Chabot condu€ted the corps de 
‘ referve. 

The Bavarians were drawn up on an eminence of eafy 
afcent. Their right wing, compofed folely of infantry, was 
pofted upon the higher ground, and their main body en- 
trenched below. Still lower lay a village, and on their left — 
wing, commanded by John de Wert, ftood a caftle, which 
they had taken care to garrifon. The aCtion was begun by 
the duke d’Enguien, who ordered Marfin to attack the 
village ; but he being dangeroufly wounded, and the troops 
under his command giving way, the French general fent in 
his room the marquis de Mouffau with a reinforcement. ‘This 
body alfo was broken, and would have been utterly deftroy- ~ 

ed, had not the duke in perfon led on the whole French in- ~ 
fantry to the afliftance of the marquis, Nor could their 
; utmoit 
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was flain at the head of his conquering troops. . Even after 


_ the death of that great captain, all the intrepidinyar the duke. 


@’Enguien, who difplayed the moft heroic valour, — could not 
prevent the deftruétion of great part of the French infantry. 


- And to increafe the misfortunes of the future Condé, the. 


left wing of the Bavarians fell with fuch fury upon the French. 
cavalry, that they were totally routed, and the marefchal de 
Gramont made prifoner ; while John de Wert, attacking the 
corps de referve, defeated Chabot, and penetrated as far as 
the baggage. 4 

During thefe difafters, Turenne affailed the right wing 
of the enemy; and having reached the top of the eminence 
m good order, a terrible confli& enfued, in which the 
firft line of the Bavarians was broken ; but general Gleen 
advancing with the fecond, the French were ready to give 
way in their turn, when the duke d’Enguien came feafonably 
to the fupport of his left wing. He obliged the Bavarians 
to retire, and leave behind them their cannon, which were 
pointed againft the part of their right wing drawn up near. 
the village. ‘Turenne now charged the enemy in flank, and 


drove them beyond the village, after having taken general 


Gleen prifoner. Meantime John de Wert, partly informed 
of what had paffed upon the hill, haftened thither with 
his victorious left wing ; but he came too late to retrieve the 


-honour.of the day, every thing being already in confufion. 


All that he could do, therefore, was, to lead off the remains 
of the Bavarian.army to Donawert, whither they efeaped un- 
der the coverof night, though purfued as far as the banks - 
of the Danube °°. 

This victory, if fuch it may be called, was dearly pur- 
chafed by the French, four thoufand of their beft troops be- 


‘ing left dead ‘upon the pot. Nordlingen and fome neigh 
vy « 4 ‘ 
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bouring places, indeed, opened their gates tofthe conquerors; 


but they were foon recovered by the Bavarians, who received. 


a ftrong reinforcement under the archduke Leopold. Tu- 
renne, however, after the departure of the duke d’Enguien, 
who went to Paris to receive the applaufe due to his valour, 
had the honour of clofing the campaign with re-eftabling the 
eleCtor of Triets in his dominions. That prince, after a 
captivity of ten years, had obtained his liberty, in confe- 
’ quence of a fecond treaty with Ferdinand, by which he fub- 


mitted to the articles of the peace of Prague, and other rigo~ © 


rous conditions. But as he figned this treaty with no other 
view than to deliver himfelf from a tedious and grievous im- 
prifonment, he threw himfelf upon the protection of France, 
as foon as he was enlarged, and cardinal Mazarine ordered 
Turenne to effect his reftoration. The marefchal accord- 
ingly invefted Triers : the garrifon was obliged to capitulate, 
and the elector entered his capital amidft the acclamations of 
his fubjects **. 

During thefe tranfaCtions, the AleOr of Saxony, finding 
himfelf unable to ftop the progrefs of the Swedes under 
Koning{mark, who had reduced a number of towns in Thu- 
ringia and Mifnia, had recourfe to a negociation, and con- 
cluded a truce with that general for fix months, as a pre- 


lude to a peace with Sweden. ‘This treaty was the more 


difagreeable to the houfe of Auttria, as it enabled Koning& 
mark, after laying Bohemia under contribution, to form a 
junction with Torftenfon, who had carried his depredations 
- to the very gates of Vienna, in fpite of ail the efforts of the 
archduke. The emperor, however, in fome degree coun- 
terbalanced the defection of the elector of Saxony, by a 
peace with Ragotfki. He acknowledged that prince fove- 
reign of Tranfilvania, and reftored to him certain poffeffions, 
in Hungary, which had belonged to his predeceffor, Bethlem 
Gabor *°. 


# 
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| Torvtenton, after his jun@tion with Koningfmark, pro- — 
pofed to undertake the fiege of Prague; but the archduke 
Leopold being joined by the count de Bouchain, took fuch 
effectual meafures for fecuring that city, as ren- 
dered the attempt impratticable. Chagrined at. 
this difappointment, and greatly afflicted with the gouty 
Torftenfon retired to his own country. He was fucceeded 
in the chief command by general Wrangel, who fupported 
the reputation of the Swedifh arms, and in conjun¢tion with 
Turenne ravaged Franconia, Silefia, and Moravia, laying 
the country every where under contribution. : 

Tn order to fecure his dominions againfl thefe ravages, the 
elector of Bavaria withdrew his troops from the fervice of 
the emperor, and concluded a fepdrate peace with France. 
His example was followed by the archbifhop of Cologne 5 
and the archbifhop of Mentz and the landgrave 
of Heffe Darmftadt were reduced to the neceflity 
of taking the fame ftep by the victorious Turennes He laid 


A. D. 1646. 


A.D. 1647. 


_ wafte their dominions, and ftruck all Germany with the 


terror of his arms. Nor were the Swedes inactive. Having 
garrifoned the towns they poffefled in Weftphalia and Upper 
Suabia, they made themfelves mafter of Schweinfurt, which 
had cut off the communication between thefe two provinces, | 


and again entering Bohemia, reduced Egra in prefence of 


the imperial’ army *’. 

The confederates were lefs fuccefsful in other quarters. 
Nothing of confequence had been effected either in Italy or 
the Low Countrigss during the two laft campaigns, and in 


’ Spain the feputation of two celebrated French generals had 


been tarnifhed. In 1646, the count d’Harcourt, viceroy of 
Catalonia, befieged Lerida. The garrifon was not ftrong, 
nor was the place ina ftate of defence. But Don Antonio 
de Brito, the governor, had the-addrefs to make the French 
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_ believe, that ie condition was ex more defperate than he 
found it ; fo that they did not prefs the fiege fo vigoroufly 
as they otherwife might, from a perfuafion that he would | 
furrender at difcretion. Meanwhile the marquis de Legonez, 
the Spanifh general, who knew exaétly the ftate of the gar- 
rifon, caufed a great convoy to be provided. When it was 
near ready, he advanced towards Lerida, feemingly with an 
intention to relieve the place; but, after lying fome days 
within fight of the French army, he decamped, as if he had 
abandoned his -defign. ‘Having forwarded the convoy, he 
marched: dire€tly back to the town ;' and appeared unexpect- 
edly, in order of battle, on one fide of the F rench lines 5 
while, on the other, the convoy with a {trong reinforcement 
: fafely entered the place, during the hurry of the befiegers to 
receive the enemy. Harcourt therefore found himfelf under 
bint accarcecs of raifing the fiege; a difappointment which 

ined him fo much, that he refigned the command, and. 


returned to France, where he was very coldly received ae =e: 


‘ Mazarine : Bene toy 
The prince of Condé, fermerly duke d’Enguien, was snow 


appointed viceroy of Catalonia ;' the Catalans, as already ob- 
ferved, having put themfelves under the protection of France. 
Elated-with paft fuccefs, he refolved to diftinguifh the be- 
ginning of his adminiftration by the reduction of Lerida, in. 
which his. predeceilor had failed. Fortunately hte found the. 
lines of the count d’Harcourt fo little damaged, that they 
were ‘eafily repaired, and the trenches were opened with a 
flourifh of violins. The condu& of Don Antonio de Brito, 
who was well fupplied with every necefiary, and had a gar- 
rifon of three thoufand men, was the very reverfe of what it 
had been the year before. He harraffed the enemy with con- 
tinual fallies,..and difputed with obfinacy every inch of 
ground. ‘The French afcribed this change of condn& to his 


42. 2, Quincy, Fife Milit. de Lewis XIV. Mem, de Madame de Moitevilic. 


“you i, 3 ; : M - being 


“place, and wientited that he: wot be obli; 


as foon as they had made themfelves mafters of the outworl 

but in the midft of thefe fanguine expectations soothe 
the French nation, the engineers found their progrefs ob- 
firucted by a rock. It was impoflible to proceed, it was too 
late to begin again ; the troops were diminithed by fatigue, 
the heats were coming on, The‘Spanifh army, under the 
marquis d’Aitona, advanced to the relief of the place, and 
the prince of Condé was obliged to raife the fiege*?. The 
reft of the campaign was {pent in pistes an and coun- 


ee ie: anlage 


~The conclufion of the year sp was not more fortunate 
for the confederates’ in Germany. The elector of Bavaria 
was prevailed upon to renounce the alliance he had con- 
cluded with France, and reunite him to the emperor, and 
in confequence of the union of the Bavarian and imperial 


forces, Wrangel was*obliged to abandon Bohemia. After 


being harrafled by the Auftrian general Melander, in a long 


~ and difficult march, he took up his winter-quarters in the 


duchy of Brunfwick. x 


Early in the fpring, however, the Swedifh eth led 
carte, 3 Ue his army, with an intention to furprife the 
enemy in their cantonments; but they were ap- 


3 prifed of his defign, and had affembled their troops. In or- 


der to atone for this failure, Wrangel advanced, in conjunc- 
tion with Turenne, againft the Auftrians and Bavarians, at 
Zufmarhayfen, or Zummerhaufen, near the Danube. There 
a furious battle was fought; and the Imperial forces were 
defeated, notwithftanding ‘the utmoft efforts of Montecuculi 
and Wittemberg. hefe able generals were only able to 


fave the remains of the army, bya mafterly retreat to a 
burg + ae 


‘ 
bad 


_ 43. Martiniere, Hi. Gen. d’ Efpagne. Quincy, abi ip. 
at Barre, tom. ix. Hifi, du le de Turenne. Heifs, liv, ili, chap» 
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~ Picolomini arriving foon-after from the Netherlands, af- 
“Famed the chief command of the Imperial forces in the room 
of Melander, who was flaim . His prefence feemed to infufe 
new fpirit into the troops; but he could not prevent the con- 


» ¢ (Svat ioe ot ia be a a & ha eo yes ae. 
4 : ; 


federates from palling the Lech, and penetrating into Ba- _ 


varia, where they laid the whole country under contribution, 
and obliged’ the eleGtor to quit his capital, and take refuge 
in Saltzburg. 2. 

' Nor was the victory at Zummerhaufen the Sp neds 
the confederateshad gained fince the opening of the cam- 
paign. The Heflians had defeated the baron Lamboy near 
Grevemburg, in the duchy of Juliers ; and Koningfmark had 
furprifed the new city of Prague. In the mean time Charles 
Guftavus, count Palatine of Deux Ponts, arriving from 
Swedén with a reinforcement of eight thoufand men, un- 
dertook the fiege of Old Prague; and carried on his ap- 


proaches with fuch vigour, that the place muft have been 


taken, had not the emperor, dreading the lofs of that capital, 
and of the whole kingdom of Bohemia, refolved in earneft to 


conclude the fo long-demanded peace **. 
Hitherto the negociations at Munfter and Ofnabrug had 


waried according to the viciffitudes of the war ; but the French ~ 


and Swedes being now decifively victorious, and having ng 
other enemy in Germany but the emperor, all the reft being 
' either fubdued or in alliance with them, it only remained for 
Ferdinand to receive law from thofe powers. Other circum- 
_Sances confpired to forward the treaty. Sweden, notwith- 
ftanding the great fuccefs of its arms, during eightheen years 
of hoftilities; and the young queen, Chriftina, fo diftin- 
guifhed by her love for learning, was defirous of repofe, that 
fhe might have leifure to purfue her favourite ftudies. The 
United Provinces, become jealous of France, had con- 
cluded, in 1647, a feparate treaty with Spain; in which their 
independency was not only acknowledged, but the republic 


45. Id. ibid, 
M2 32 


se ie 
= 


had ait at Milo expe ce oF BIG 
eh an obftinacy to which hiftory affords n san 
B: the term of fourfcore years. France, tential a 
fultain alune the whole weight of the war againft aa vanith 
_ brahich of the houfe of Auftria; and cardinal Mazarine, her | 


a6 
ies inteftine war, became more moderate in his demands at the 
pies congrefs, as well as more fincerely difpofed to promote the 
ay tranquillity of Germany ae 
e In confequence of thefe favourable occurrences and cor+ 


was figned at Munfter on the twenty-fourth day of O€tober, 
_ in the year 1648. As it is a fundamental law of the empire, 
and the bafis of all fubfequent treaties, I muft make you ac- 
quainted, my dear Philip, with the fubftance of the principal 
articles of it. In ordet to-fatisfy the different powers, the | 
ae ‘following important ftipulations were found neceffary ; 
“namely, That France fhall poffefs the fovereignty of the” 
three archbifhopricks, Metz, Toul, and Verdun, the city 
of Pignerol, Brefac, and its independencies, the territory of 
Suntgaw, the landgraviates of Upper and Lower Alface, and 
. the right to keep a garrifon in Philipfburg 5 that to Sweden 
ane fhall be granted, befides five millions of crowns, the arch- 


. 


; : bifhoprick of Bremen and the bifhoprick cf Verden fecula- 
"3 rized, Upper Pomerania, Stetin, the ifle of Rugen, and the 
33 : city of Wifmar, in the duchy of Mecklenburg, all to be held’ 
xe as fiefs of the empire, with three votes at the diet; that the 
ay ele‘ter of Brandenburg: fhall be reimburfed for the lofs of 
S a Upper Pomerania, by the ceflion of the bifhoprick of Mag- 
3 deburg fecularized, and by having the bifhopricks of Hal- 
we —. berfads, Minéen, and Camin, declared fecular principalities, : 


with four votes at the diet; that the duke of Mecklenburg; __ 


as an eqivalent for Wifmar, fhall have the ae cae 


46. ubaber, Hifi. dz Card. Mazarine, Putten tort, ‘Barte 


rime minifter, being at the fame time threatened “with an re : 


refponding vicws, the memorable Peace of WESTPHALIA | 


erin and Ratfburg, erected, in like 1 manner, into fen 
agar principalities; that the electoral dignity, with the , 
‘Upper Palatinate, fhall remain with Maximilian, duke of Boe 


* varia, and his defcendants,, as long as they fhall produce . 


male iffue ; but that the Lower Palatinate fhail be re{tored 


to Charles Lewis, fon oft e depofed eleCtor, in whofe favour ~ 
fhall be eftablithed an eig th ele€torate, to continue ‘till the — 
extinétion of the houfe of Bavaria *’. All the other princes _ 
and Thates « of the empire were re-eftablifhed in the lands, 
rights, and prerogatives, which they enjoyed before the 
troubles of Bohemia, in 1619. The republic of Switzere 


dand was declared to be a fovereign f{tate, exempt from the 


jurifdition of the empire; and the long-difputed fucceffion . 


of Cleves and Juliers, with the reftitution of Lorrain, was 
referred to arbitration oP : 


The Atipulations i in regard | to artis were no > els. accurate : 


a ore was cCOn-+ 


and comprehenfive. The pacification of P: 

ret in its full extent ; and it was farther agreed, That 
the Calvinitts thall enjoy the fame privilegesas the Lutherans 5 
that the Imperial chamber fhould confift of twenty-four Pro- 


teftant members, and twenty-fix Catholics ; that the emperor 
fhall receive fix Proteflants into his aulic council; and that. 


an equal number of Catholic and Proteftant deputies fall be 


chofen for the diet, except when it is convoked on a caufe 
that concerns one of the two religions; in which cale, all] 


the deputies fhall be Proteftants, if it refpe€ts the Proteftants ; 
and Catholics, if it relates to the followers a abe Catholic 
fitth ‘ 49, 3 

Thefe are the great outlines of the Peace of Weftphalia, 
fo effential to the tranquillity of Europe in general, and to 
that of Germany in particular. War, however, between 


France and Spain, was continued with various fuccefs, until : 


47° Du Mout. Corps Diplomat. tom. vi. Pfeffel, Abrege Chronol. 
HE : ae _s 49 Du Mont. ubi fup. 
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Encrianp and Ireranp, from the Acceffion ms James I. 4 
_ Murder of Sir THoMAS OREBEURX, and the Fall of oo a 


ae 


i 


SET, wi 1615. 


: A his bringing down the general esses of Europe to 
4 the ‘peace of ‘Weitphalia, when a new epoch ee 
- in Modern Hiftory commences, Texcufed apn 
“From carrying the affairs of England. lower than the death of 
Elizabeth. 
_ This arrangement, my fens Philip, was_fuggefted 55 the 
nature of the fubject. The acceffion of the family of Stuart 
* to the throne of England forms a memorable xra in the 
hiftory of Great Britain. It gave birth to a ftruggle, between 
is Pe ming and parliament, that repeatedly threw the whole 
into convulfions, and which was never fully compofed, 
y al Srpe Ifion of the royal family. ‘To make you 
hes M 4 ; fa Be acquainted 


sein i hi greleiah - 
gle, while your mind is d meatal 1 from « 

before I again lead you into the great tinea 
tics, with which ‘it had little connexion, thall ak 
bufinefs. By entering upon it fooner, 1 fhould ha 
jointed the continental ftory, have withdrawn your attention 


: ‘ : 
= from matters of no lefs moment, and yet have been obliged % 
4 to difcontinue the fobjets when it became moft ies 

r “y ing. 

= : ‘The Englifh throne being left cme A the death of Ei- 


zabeth, who with her lateft breath had declared, That fhe 

ae withed to be fucceeded by her neareft kinfman, the king of ? 
‘Scots, or who in her dying moments had made figns to that . 
% -- *purpofe, James was immediately proclai ing of England , 
aie by the lords of the privy council. He® rea@t-prandfon 

a of Margaret, eldeft daughter of Her fo that on the 

_ failure of the male. line of the houfe of — Rates: his heredi- 

tary title remained unqueftionable..> The crown of England 
therefore paffed from the family of Tudor to that of Stuart, 

ae with as much tranquillity as ever it was tranfmitted from 

ve father to fon. People of all ranks, forgetting their ancient 

z hoftilities with Scotland, and their averfion againft the do- 

TSS _ mivion of ftrangers, teftified their fatisfa@ion with louder ac=_ 

; clamations than were ufval at the acceflion even of their native 

a princes. They forefaw greater advantages refulting, from 
arene alliance v 


ith Scotland, than inconveniencies from 

ve eign of that kingdom. And by this 

fe ole collective farce, Great Britain has 

rifen to a d&gree of power and confequence in Europe, 

which Scotland and England, deftined by their pofition’ to 

form one vigorous monare hy, could never have attained, ag 

feparate and hoftile kingdoms. me 
Dazzled with the glory of giving a mafter to theiy dete 

and powerful rivals, and relying on the partiality of their 

native prince, the Scots exprefled no lefs joy than the Eng- 

hth, at this increafe of théir fovereign’ § Gi ignity.s 2 anc 


eo A ete ee 
secre 


mi 


jf 


extn to fee their new aes a inftantly ead to 
 Jeave Edinburgh, and fet out for London without delay. In 

“ his journey, crowds of his Englith fabje&ts every where af- 
: fembled to welcome him: gteat were the rejoicings, and 
loud and hearty the falutations that refounded from all Ke 
But James, who wanted that engaging affability by which ° 
Elizabeth hadtesptivare’ the hearts of her people; and ee 

- although focial and familiar among his friends and courtiers, 
could not bear the fatigue of rendering himfelf agfeeable ta 


i ie mixed multitude; James, who, though far from difliking 


attery, was ftill fonder of eafe, unwilely iffued a proclas 
‘tiation forbidding fuch tumultuous refort*. A difadvan- 
tageous comparifon between his deportment and that of his 
illuftrious predeceflor was the confequence ; and if Eliza- 
. beth’ «frugality in conferring honours had formerly been re-= 
. pined at, it was now jultly efteemed, in confequence of 
that aca ai: profufion with which James neligneas 
them.*. 

The king’s liberality, however, in difpenfing thefe ho- 
nours, it may be prefumed, -wonld have excited lefs cenfure 
in England, had they not been fhared out, with other ad- ta 


vantages, in too unequal proportions to his Scottith cour 
tiers, a numerous train of whom accompanied him to Lite 


Ee 
don, eats it ‘mult be owned, in juftice to Eats, whose 


ee ae 
to be morg Mee 


misfortune it was, through his whole 
ee BY fomper and inclination 4 an y 


ite of Elizabeth’ S ree sied ine a ‘conduct of 
ee public. affairs, both foreign and domeftic, for a time, to his 
'Englifh fubjeéts, Among thefe fecretary Cecil, with whom 
he had held a private correfpondence during the latter years 


_ i, Kennet. 
ithin fix weeks after his entrance into England, he is faid to have be- 
hood on two bupites and Bes ae perfons, many of whom 


of. 


ak 


vee mott ota era Cecil’s favour with 

bteated general furprife; it being well known tothe: ; 
7 that his father, lord treafurer Burleigh, had been t 

- ipal caufe of the tragical death of the queen of Scots, 


that he himfelf had haftened the fate of Effex, the warm 
“friend of the family of Stuart. But the fecretary’s fervices © 


had obliterated his crimes 3 and James was not fo devoid of 


prudence or of gratitude, as to flight the talents of a man, 


who was able to give ftability to that throne which he had 


helped him to afcend, nor fo vindictive as to” perfecute him. 


- from refentment of a father’s offences. On the contrary, he 
Yoaded him with honours; creating him fucceffively lord 
Effingdon, vifcount Cranbourn, and earl of Salifbury. The 
earl of Southampton and the young earl of Effex were re- 
‘ftored to their titles ; while fir Walter Raleigh, lord Grey, 


and lord Cobham, Cecil’s former affociates, were difmiffed _ 
from their employments 3. This difgrace, however, was 


not fo much oceafioned by their hoftile condu&, and violent 
oppofition againft the king’s family during the life of Eliza- 
beth, as by an ineffe@ual attempt whith they had made, 
after her death, to prefcribe certain conditions to the declar- 
“ed fucceffor, whom they found they wanted power to fet 
afide, before he fhould afcend the throne *. 

James and ae minifters had foon an opportunity of 
eeerdinng their political fagacity. Ambaffadors arrived from 


almoft all the princes and ftates in Europe, in order to con= - 


gratulate him on his acceflion to the crown of England, and 
to form new treaties and alliances with him, as the head of 
the two Britifh kingdoms. Among others, Henry Frederic 
of Naffau, aflifted by Barnevelt, the Penfionary of Holland, 


“yeprefented the United Provinces. But the enyoy whe not 


# 


3, Kennet, p. 663 Ry S 4s Winwood’s Memoria 
. * . > J 


ee : defied the attention of the public, fas on account of his 
a ~ own merit and’that of his matter, was the marquis de Rofni, 
afterward duke of Sully, prime minifter and favourite of 

Henry IV. of France. He propofed, in his mafter’s name, 

; Peo a league with James, in conjun@ion with Venice, the Unit- 
; ~* _ ed Provinces, and the Northern crowns, in order to reftrain 
. the ambition, and to deprefs the exorbitant power of the 
'- houfe of Anftria®. But whether the genius of the Britith 
oe king, naturally timid and pacific, was inadequate to fuch 


waft undertakings, or fo penetrating as to difcaver, that the © 


yerned by an able and active prince, was become of itfelf 2 
fufficient counterpoife to the Auftrian greatnefs, he declined: 
taking any part in the projected league ;. fo that Rofni, ob-+ 


ite 
ei w - French monarchy, now united in domeftic concord, and go- 
ie 
=< 
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liged to contract his views, could only concert with him the 
-means of providing for the fafety of the United Provinces. 
; Nbr was this an eafy matter; for James, before his acceftion 
- to the throne of England, had entertained : many {cruples in 
' yegard to the revolt in the Low Countries, and had even gone 
fo far, on fome occafions, as to give to the Dutch the appel- 
Jation\of rebels ®. He was induced, however, after converf- 
ing freely with his Englifh minifters and courtiers, to facri- 
fice to politics his fenfe of juftice. He found the attach- 
ment of his new fubjects fo ftrong to that republic, and their 
opinion of a common intereft fo firmly eitablithed, as ta 
make his concurrence neceflary: he, therefore, agreed with 
Rofni to.fupport fecretly the States General, in conjunction 
with France, left their weaknefs and “ea fhould bring 
° them again under the enormous dominion of Spain’, 


Pe od 


While James was taking thefe falutary fteps for fecuring 


tranquillity, both foreign and domeftic, a confpiracy was 


hatching to fubvert the government, and to place on the 
throne of England Arabella Stuart, the king’s coufin-german, 
equally defcended with him from Henry VII. Watfon and 


6, Winwood, 9. Mem. de Sullie 


‘ 


Clarke, two attic pricftsy: we were acc uf 
plot, and executed for their hae ia’ 
Ipirators were lord’ Cobham and his brother M 
Grey, Sir Griffin Markham, Sir Walter Raleigh, an 
difearded courtiers. Thefe daring and ambitions | di: 
mteting frequently together, and believing the whole nation As 
as diflatisfied as themfelves, had entertained very criminal Z .s 
" projects; and fome of them, as appeared on their trial, had > 
ae Byer entered into a correfpondence with Aremberg, the 
. -Flemifh araliaieadior, 4 in ordersto difturb the 1 new ‘fettlement 
of the crown’. “Cobham, Grey, and Markham, were par 
doned, after hay had laid their heads upon the block : 3 Broke 
_--_. was executed, and Raleigh reprieved®. He remained, hows 
Po ee in confinement “many years: ~ 
“Soon after furmounting this danger, the king was Ge 
in a feene of bufinefs more fuited to his temper, and in which 
: he was highly ambitious/of making .a figure. Of all the 


qualities that mark the character of James, he was by none 
fo much diftinguifed as by the pedantic vanity of being 

thought to excel in {chool-learning '°. This vanity was much , 
heightened by the flattery he met with from his Englith , 
courtiers, but efpecially thofe of the ecelefiaftical order; and 


© > he was eager for an opportunity of difplaying his posit ‘se 


§. State Trial, vol. i. | 9. Winwood, vol. it. 

zo. James’s pedantry, which ted him to difplay his learning upon all ‘occa- 
fions, only could have drawn upon him contempt asa fcholar; for his book, 
ae entitled Be/iticon Doren, which contains certain percepts relative to the art of 
government, We his fon prince, Henry, muft be allowed, notwith- 
flanding the fubfe{uent alterations and refinements in national tafte, not only 
tobe no contemptible performance, but to be equal to the works of moft - 
cotitem porary authoys, both in purity’ of ftyle and juftnefs of compofition. 


Pc 


on 
a If he wrote concerning} witches and apparitions ; who ip that age, as the fa- / 
~ gacious Hume obferves, did not admit the reality of thefe fi€itious beings ?— 


If he has corapofed a commentary on the Revelations, and proved the pope 

to be Antichrift; may not a fimilgr reproach be extended to the famous Na~ 

- pier ?—and even to thé great Newton? who lived at a time when learning: 
and philofog hy w ore mors. , parece, than as the reign ¢ of 2 ee 2S 
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; acs of all others moft admired i in that age, to the whole 


body of his new fubje&s. _ ‘Such an. opportunity was now 
offered him, ie a petition from the Puritans, for reforming 


. certain tenets of the eftablifhed church. Under pretence of 


finding expedients which might reconcile the parties, hai 
king called a conference at Hampton- -court, and ~ 
gave the petitioners hopes of an impartial debate ; 
though nothing appears to have been farther from his pur 
pofe.. This matter will require fome illuftration. oe 
nT he Puritans, whom I have formerly had occafion, toe 
mention *", formed a fect which fecretly lurked in the church, 
but pretended not to any feparate worfhip or difcipline. 
They frequented no diffenting congregations, becaufe there. 
were none fuch in the kingdom ; uniformity in religion be- 
‘ing, inthat age, thought abfolutely neceffary to the {upport 
of government, if not to the. very exiftence of civil fociety, 
by men of all ranks and charagters. But ‘they maintained, 
that they themfelves were the only pure church; that their 
ptinciples and practices ought to be eftablifhed by law, and 
that none elfe deferved to be tolerated. - In confequence of 
this way of thinking, the puritanical clergy frequently re- 
fufed to comply with the legal ceremonies, and were depriv- 
ed of their livings, if not otherwife punifhed, during the 
reign of Elizabeth ; yet fo little influence had thefe feverities 
upon the party, that no lefs than feven hundred and fifty 
clergymen figned the ae to the king for the farther re 
,fermation of the church**. ~ x = 
As James had been SOs in the religion of the church : 
of Scotland, which was nearly the fame with that which the 
Puritans wanted to eftablifh in England; and as he had 
written, ata very early period of life, a commentary on the 
Revelations, in which he had proved the pope to be Anti- 
chrift, and modern Rome the Whore of Babylon in Scrip- 
ture, thefe enthufiaftic zealots hoped to Tee the fanCtuary 


AD. Mote : 


iy 


32. Fuller, beok x. 
thoroughly 


+ 


r 


” 


thoroughly pumand and every po rag of th z : 
torn away. The impurities of which they chiefly complain- 


ed were the epifcopal veftments, and certain 
monies, become venerable‘from age and preceding ife, 
the moderation of the church of England had retained at the 


» Reformation ; fuch as. the ufe of the ring in marriage,” 


crofs in baptifm, and the reverence of bowing at the name 


“of Jefus. If the king fhould not utterly abolith thefe abo- . 


minations, they flattered themfelves, that he would at leaft 
abate the rigour of the laws againft nonconformity. 

But although James, in youth, had ftrongly imbibed the 
-Calviniftical do&trines, his mind had now taken a contrary 


bias. The more he knew the puritanical clergy, the lefs fa- 


vour he bore them. He had remfarked in their Scottith 
brethren a violent turn towards republican maxims 3 and he 
had found, that the fame lofty pretenfions, which dilated 
their scant an to their Maker, induced them to take 
fill greater freedoms with their earthly fovereign. They 
had difputed his tenets, and eounteracted his commands. 


' Such liberties could hardly have recommended them to any 


prince, and made them peculiarly obnoxious to James, whofe 
head was filled with lofty notions of kingfhip and high pre~ 
rogative, as well as of his theological pre-eminence and ec= 
clefiaftical fupremacy. Befides, he ede popularity 
which the puritans had acquired in both Kingdoms; and 
being much inclined himfelf to mirth, and wine, and fports 


of all kinds, he apprehended the cenfure of their aufterity, - 


on account gf his free and difengaged manner of life. Thus 
averfe, from temper as well as policy, againft this rigorous 
fect, James was determined to prevent, as far as poflible, 


its farther growth in England; and even to introduce, as 


we fhall afterwards have occafion to fee, the Englith liturgy 
into Scotland, in order to foften the manners of the people. 

A judge fo prejudiced could not poflibly be juft. The 
Puritans accordingly complained, and with reafon, of the 


. 
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unfair management of the difpute at the conference. From 


arbiter, the king turned principal difputant, and frequently 
repeated the epifcopal maxim: “ No  Bifhop, no King ! 1"? 
The bifhops bnd other, courtiers, in their turn, were very ’ 
liberal in their : app plaufe, of the royal theologian. .* I haye ° 


“ often heard that the royalty and priefthood were united,” . 


faid Chancellor Egerton, ,“* but never faw it verified till 
“ now.” And Whitgift, archbifhop of Canterbury, ex- 
claimed, “ that he verily believed the king fpoke by the f{pe- 


_ _* cial affiftance of God’s fpirit *3!? Little wonder, after fo 


much flattery from the church and its adherents, that the 
Puritans were enjoined by the king to conform. They ob- 
tained, however, a few alterations in the liturgy; and plead- 
ed hard for the revival-of certain affemblies, which they 
called prophecyings, and which had been fupprefled by Eliza- 
beth, as dangerous to the ftate. This demand roufed all 
James’s choler ; and he delivered himfelf in’a {peech, vapid 
diftin@ly chews the political confiderations that determined 
him in his choice of religious parties. ‘* If you aim ata 
“ Scottifh, prefbytery,” replied he, * it agrecs as well with 
“ monarchy as God and the Devil. There Jack, and Tom, 
“ and Will, and Dick, fhall meet and cenfure me and my 
*¢ council: the refore I reiterate my former fpeech; le Raz 
“ Savifera...otay, 1 pray, for one feven years before you 
« demand ; ; and then, if you find me grow purfe and fat, 
“© T may perchance hearken unto you} forthat government 
o: will keep. me in wind, and give me work enough a4 2? 
The affembly 4 An: which the king next difplayed his learn- 
ing and eloquence, was of a very dificrent complexion. ‘The 
meeting of the great council of the nation had hitherto been 
delayed from a dread of the plague, which had lately broke 
out in London, and there ‘raged to fuch a degree, that above 
thirty thoufand perfons are fuppofed to have died of it, al- 


: ; x3. Kennet, ps 664. TA. Fuller’ $ HEIs fical EHiffory, 
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dred thoufand inhabitants. At 


-vened. The fpeech which aidtls made on that oceaf on 
fully difplays his character. Though by no ‘means deficient 


either in ftyle or mattery it wants that majeltic brevity and 
— which becomes a king in addrefling his fubjects*from — 


throne. © Shall I ever,” faid he, “nay can I ever be 
ee or rather fo unable, in memory, as to forget your 


- © unexpected readinefs and alacrity—your ever memorable 
. © refolution, and the moft wonderful conjun@tion and. har- 


« mony of your hearts, in declaring and embracing me as 


4 your undoubted and lawful king and governour? or fhall 
- it ever be blotted out of mind, how at my firft entrance 


“into this kingdom, the people of, all forts rid-and ran, 
« nay rather flew to meet me? their eyes flaming nothing 
“ but fparkles of affeGtion, their mouths and tongues utter- 
hi ing nothing but founds of joy; their hands, feet, and 
« all the reft of their members, in their geftures difcovering 
“ a paffionate longing to meet their new fovereign!”’ He 
next expatiated on the manifold bleffings which the Englith 
had received in his perfon; and concluded with obferving, 


‘that the meafure of their happinefs would be full, if Eng- 
land and Scotland were united in one kingdom. “ Lam the, 


““hufband,” added he, “ and the whole ifland is my law- 
““ ful wife ; and I hope no one will be fo unreafonable.as 
** to think, that a Chriftian king under the gofpel, can be a 
“ polygamilty and the hufband of wormetes 5,” i. 

The following words, in a letter from James to the par= 


hament, on the fame fubjed, is more to the purpofe. §* It. 
“ is in you now,” fays he, ‘ to make the choice —to pro- 
“* cure profperity and increafe of greatnefs to me and mine, 
* “ you and yours; and by the away-taking of that partition- 


* wall, which already, by God’s providence, in my blood is 


15. King James's Works, 


though’the city and fubuibe did wy i | 


a 


Ticiets afunder, to eftablifh my throne and your body politic 


Se 14 


ina pepetual and flourifhing peace.” This was indeed an 
important and defirable objea, and fo much was James’s 
heart fet upon effectually removing all divifion between - 
the two kingdoms, and fo fure did he think himfelf of ace. 
complifhing his aim, that he affumed the title of king of 
Great Britan; quartered St. Andrew’s crofs with St. 
George’s ; and, in order to give a general idea‘of the peace- 


_ ful advantages of fuch an union, the iron doors of the fron~ 


tier towns were converted into ploughsfhares*®. “But the 
minds of men were not yet ripe for that falutary meafure. 
‘The remembrance of former hoftilities was too recent to ad= 
mit of a cordial friendfhip: the animofity between the two 
nations could only be allayed by time. The complaifance of 
the parliament to the king, therefore, carried them: no ar- 
ther than to appoint forty-four Englith to t. with thirty- 
one Scottith commiffioners, in order to Jette. concerning 
the terms of an union, without any power of making advan- 
ees towards its final eftablifhment *7. 

The commons difcovered more judgment of national ins 
terefl, in fome other points in which they oppoied the 
crown; and fully fhewed, that a bold f{pirit of freedom, if 
not’ a liberal manner of thinking, was become general: 
among them. » It had been ufual:during the reign of Eliza» 
beth, as well as in more early periods of the Englith govern- 
ment, for the chancellor to exert a difcretionary authority, 
@f iffuing new writs for fupplying the places of fuch mem- 
bers as he judged incapable of attending on account of their 
ill ftate of health, or any other impediment **’. »This dan- 
gerous prerogative James ventured to exercife in the cafe of 
Sir Francis Goodwin. The chancellor declared his feat vas 
cated, and iffued a writ for-a-new election. But the come. 


16. Rapin, if. Eng. 
17: Fournals: of the Freoufe of Commons, june 7, bok: 
ant ee Jautery 19, and March 18, 1580. 


N yong; 


we 


mons, ‘whofe Seine now opened fa the, 


: sie inherent in the houfe of commons, ghatthat ~ 


fequences of fach a power, and afferted their rig] 
ing folely in their own elections and réturns. 
« courfe,’ ” tid a member, “a chancellor may call a pa 
“ ment confitting of what perfons he nee Any fug 
** tion, by any perfon, may be the caufe of fe fending an 
* writ. It is come to this plain queftion, whether the ara 
% chancery or the parliament ought to have authority 19377 — 
king was obliged to yield the point ; and that right, fo - 
ential to public liberty, has ever fince been regarded as a 


time rendered doubtful through the negligence 
parliaments. 

» Nor did the fpirit and wesement of the commons apes 
Sap in their vigorous exertions in defence of their own pri- 
vileges : they extended their attention to the commercial 
part of the nation, and endeavoured, though at that time. 
in vain, to free trade from thofe fhackles which the ‘ill-judged - 


“policy of Elizabeth had impofed upon it*°. James had. 


_ already, ‘of his. owm accord, called in and anulled the nu- > 


2 


+ 


\ 


merous patents for monopolies, which had been’ granted by 
- that princefs, and which fettered every fpecies of domeftic 
ree ; but the exclufive companies ftill remained, ‘an- 

her {pecies of monopolies, by which almoft all foreign trade 


‘was brought into the hands of a few rapacious engroffersy 


and all profpe&t of future improvement in commerce facri- . 
ficed toa temporary advantage to the crown. The com- 
mons alfo attempted to free the landed intereft from the’ 
‘ burden of wardfhips, and the body of the people from the 


to aive fome account of thefe grievous remains of the feudal 
government. 


T9. Sourn. March 30, 1604. 20, Fourt. May 2; 1604. 
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~ oppreffion of purveyance **. It will therefore be proper here: ‘ 


pur aaa seis qaibiaes we 
he crown could, at pleafure, take pro- 
val O18, whithetoever he valle, 
| $id" A We AMBRBRUMAR Coainthed, “Wa "maake ule OF he” 
horfes s and es of the farmers. — ie of ‘thefe 
rovi Vices Was | fixed and ftated; but the payment — ‘4 
w igen diltant and uncertain, and the’ rates ‘s 
pac inferior té the ufual market price : fo tha is 
“pur Jest the flavery of i ity was always regatded 2 
ae ease ee burden, and being arbitrary < and cafual, was Tiablé to 
* - i great abufes. Elizabeth made ufe. of ite vidtual her navy i Ee 
a during ‘the firft years of her reign ** . Wardhip, though © 4 
the moft regular and legal of all imspofition by prerogative, . . 
was alfo an 1 humiliating badge of 7, and oppreflive to. 
all ‘the ‘confiderabie families among tt “ne >ility ae gets 
x try? en an eftate evolved to a female, g woul 
Sblige her’ to marty” “whom he pleafed ; and © al eI the 
heir was ‘male or female, the crown panes the whole pro- _ 
fits of the eftate during: the’ minority 7 Thefe impofitions 
had been often complained of; and ie commons now | r pro- 
poféd t6 compound with the king for them, by | a fens 
and ‘inependent revenue. ‘The benefit which the crown — ie 
reaped from eee and purve yance was accordingly elti- a 
mated ; but, after fome debates in the lowe houfe, and a 
cottaaee with the lords on the fubje@, t was found to~ 
contain more’ difficulties than couldsat tha “time be eafily” 
furmounted, and therefore no pes progress: * was made in 
the bufinefs. : ; 
Soon after the rifing of pailiament, a tteaty of peace, which 
* had been fome time in agitation, was finally con- 
cluded with Spain. And although the war between 
* - Philip Il. and Elizabeth appe ears to have been continued 
from perfonal gant rather than any contraricty of pete 


et 


» 


ety 
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- cal interefts between their fubjedts, ‘this treaty was 
difliked by the Englifh nation; as it checked 
enterprize, fo prevalent in that age, and ¢ 


it of 
fome 


articles which feemed prejudicial to they Dutch. common-_ 


wealth. Kut thefe articles, fo far at leaft as they regarded 
{upplies, were never executed by James ; who had by a fe-. 
cret article, as I have formerly had occafion to obferve; ex- 
prefsly referved the pores of fending afliftanceto the United 
Provinces **. 

During this feafon of peace and tranquillity was brought 
to light*one of the moft diabolical plots of which 
there is any record in the hiftory of mankind. 
The confpiracy to which I allude is the GUNPOWDER 
TREASON. A fcheme fovinfernally dark will require fome 


A.D. 1605. 


elucidation. 

“The Roman Caehes 3 in general were much difappointed, 
and even exafperated, by the king’s conduét in religious mat~ 
‘ters. Hewas not only the fon of the ‘unfortunate Mary, 
whofe life they believed to have been facrificed to their 
caufe ; but, in order to. quiet oppofition, and make his ac- 
ceflion to the throne of England more eafy, he had’ given 
them hopes that he would tolerate their religion. They 
therefore expected great favour and indulgence under his 
government. But they foon difcovered their miftake ; and, 
equally furprifed and enraged, when they found James had 
refolved to execute the rigorous laws enacted againft them, 
they determined on vengeance. Some of the moft zealous 
of the party, under the dire€tion of Garnet the fuperior of 
the Jefuits in England, confpired to exterminate, at one blow, 
the moft powerful of their enemies in this kingdom ; and in 
confequence of that blow, to re-eftablith the catholic faith. 
Their confpiracy had for its obje& the deftru€tion of the 
King and parliament. For this purpofe, they lodged thirty- 
‘fix barrels of gunpowder in a vault beneath the Houfe of 


24. Part 1. Letter LX XT 
Lords, 


erally | 


* 


ag a Lords, ufually let as a cain a which had been hired 
°Y> a near relation of the family of Northumberland, 
A end f the original confpirators. ‘The time fixed for the 


x 


_ execution of the ot, was the fifth of November the day 
_ appointe meeting of the parliament; when the king, 
queen, and prince of Wales were expected to be in the 

- houfe, together with the principal nobility and gentry. The 

ane ref f the royal family were to be feized, and all difpatch- 
ed, except the princefs Elizabeth, James’s youngeft ie 
r 


a2 ter, yet 2 an infant, who was to be raifed to the throne, un 


= - «+ sthe’ care. - of a catholic protector **. sy 
_. . “The deftined day at length drew nigh, and the confpira- 


toys were filled with the ftrongeft aflurance of fuccefs. Nor 
without reafon; for although the horrid fecret had been 


Pe 
sno remorfe} no pity, 


communicated to above twenty pe for 
no fear of punithment, no hope of reward, shad induced any 
-; one: accomplice, after more than twelve no nths, either to 
£ abandon the confpiracy, or to make a difcovery of it. But 
the holy fury by which they were actuated, thohgh it had 
extinguifhed in their breafts every generous fentiment, and 
every felfifh motive, yet left them fufcéptible to thofe. Digot- 
ted partialities, by which it was infpired, and which fortu- 
nately faved the nation. A fhort time before the meeting of 
parliament, lord Monteagle, a catholic nobleman, whofe fa- ag 
ther, lord Morley, had been a great fufferer during the reign 
of Elizabeth, on account of his attachment to popery, re- 
_ *€eived the following letter : 
s¢ My Lord, out of the love I bear to fome of your friends, 
s¢ | have a-care of your prefervation: therefore I would ad- 


* ‘¢ vife you, as you tender your life, to devife fome excufe to. 


BS 


‘© fhift off your attendance at this parliament ; for God and — 
sé man have. réfolved to punifh the wickednefs of this time. 
= “ And think not flightly of this advertifement; but retire : 
«< yourfelf into your country, where you may expect the’ 
; a5. Hifh. of the Gunprzeder Treafem, See alfo State Trials, vol. i 
ae Regi “ eyent- 


> ae mediereneae Pe 


“ event in. fafety : for, though there beino appearance of 
* any ftir, yet I fay they will receive a terrible . this 
“ parliament, and yet they fhall not fee who 
« This council! is not to be contemned 5 becaufe it 
“you good, and can do you no harm, for the danger is 
“ paft as foon ae j you have ‘burned the letter: and I hope . 
“ God will give you the grace to make good ufe of it, to 


ws 


« whofe holy proteftion I commend you aby? — se 

__ Though Monteagle was inclined to think this a foolifh at-_ = 
tempt to expofe him to ridicule, by frightening ‘him from — q 
attending his duty in parliament, he judged it fafett to eoty s > : 
the ‘letter to lord Salifbury, fecretary of ftate. ury ‘ 


either did or pretended to think it a light matters fo that all 
farther inquiry wes dropt, till the kinz, who had been for 
fome time at Royfton, “returned to town. To the timid fa- 
gacity of James, the matter appeared in a more important 
point of view. From the ferious and earneit ityle of the let- 
_ ter, he conjeftured, that it intimated fome dark and dan- 
‘gerous defighagainit the fate; and many particular expref- 
fions in i if; fuch as great, fudden, and terrible blow, yet the 
# Jauthors ¢ conecaled, feeraed to denote fome contrivance by gun- 
Spowder. Tt was, therefore, thought proper to infpeét all the 


 evaults below the two houfes of parliament. ° This. infpec- 


_stion, however, was purpofely delayed till the day before the 
“meeting of the great council of the nation; when, on 
fearching the vaults beneath the Houfe of, Lords, the gun 
powder was difcovered, though concealed under great ‘piles 
of wood an& faggots; and Guido Fawkes, an officer in the 
Spanith feryice, who itood in a dark corner, and pafled 
himfelf for. Percy’s| fervant, was feized and carried to the 
"Tower. 
eR man had been fent for from Flanders, on account 
of his determined courage, and known zeal-in: the: catholic 


ry Y . x 
caufe. Iie was accordingly entrufted with the moft trying 


26, King Fames’s Works, p.-207, papery’ 
part 


only refufing to difcover his accomplices, but ebielink the 
_utmott re; at he had loft the precious ‘opportunity of 
eat leaft ft ing his death, by taking vengeance on his and 
Rate enemies *7, But after fome days confinement and fo- 
e, his courage failed him on being fhewn the rack, and 
a full difcovery of all the confpirators. Several 

~ them were men of ancient family, independent forse tite 
ted charaéter ; inftigated alone to fo great a crime by 
tical -zeal, which led them BBiiev that they were 
ferving their Maker, while they were contriving the ruin of 
pe ane and the deftruCtion of their fpecies. 

.. .» Such of, the confpirators as. 


in London, on hearing 


in arms, in order to feize the princefs Elizabeth, who was 


then at lord Harrington’s in that county. 


Wright, a saad fanatic, ey the original Bis 
28) 


-and Percy his firft and-moft active affociate 
’ .« After efcaping this: danger, James feems to have enjoy 


_a kind of temporary popularity, even among his. Englith 


~» fubje@ts. If the Puritans were offended at his lenity. to- 
_ ward the Catholics, againft whom he exercifed. no new feve- 
tities, the more moderate and intelligent part of the nation 
confidered that lenity as truly. magnanimous; and ali men 


to Warwickthire; » 
- _ where Sir Everard Digby, « one of ae aflociates, was already 
"7 


They, failed in — 
their anes to get hold of os princes; the co nty. oe 


& were become fenfible, that the king could not poflibly be 


. the patron ofa religion which had aimed fo tremendous 
; . blow at his life and throne. His love of panes was favour: 


WIN » He) # its 
= =a Winwood, vol. fi. 
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able to commerce, which flourifhed under his reign ; and it te! 
procured him leifure, notwithftanding his natural in 


of temper, to attend to the difordered {tate of Ire 
Elizabeth had lived to fee the final fubjetion of that 


- jfland., But a difficult tafk ftill remained ;)topeivilize the — 


barbarous inhabitants ; to reconcile them to laws and induf- z 
try; and by. thefe; means, to, render the conqueft durable, 


and ufeful to the crown of England. -The firft ftep that ’ 


James took in regard to this important bufinefs, 
which he confidered as his mafter-piece in poli- 
tics, was to abolith the Irith cufloms that fupplied the place 
of laws; and which were calculated, as will appear by a few 


A.D. 1612. 


’ examples, to keep the people for ever in a flate of barbarifm 


and diforder. Their chieftains, whofe authority was abfo- 
lute, were not hereditary but eleGtive; or, more properly 
fpeaking, were eftablifhed by force and violence; and al- 
though certain lands were afligned to the office, its chief pro- 
fit arofe from exactions, dues, afleflments, which were levied 
at pleafure, and for which there was no fixed law*?. 

In confequence of the Brehon law or cuftom, every:crime, 
how ‘enormous foever, was punifhed in Ireland, not with 


» death, but by a fine, or pecuniary mulét, which was levied 
~ upon the criminal. Even murder itfelf, as among our Saxon 


anceftors, was atoned for in this: manner; and each ‘man, 
vaccording to his rank, had afixed to him a certain rate or 
value, which if any one was willing to pay, he need not fear 
aflaflinating whatever man he difliked... This rate was called 
his Eric. “Accordingly: when Sir William Fitzwilliams, 
while lord deputy,.told the chieftain Maguire, that he was to 
fend a fheriff into Fermanagh, which had been made a county 
a little before, and fubjeed to the Englith laws; “ Your 
“© fheriff,” replied Maguire, ‘ thall be welcome to me: but 
*¢ let me know beforehand, ‘his: eric, ors the price of his 


29. Sir John Davis, p» 167. — 


heady * 


ead SB eprl a aE Aa 
Jevy the money upon the county 3% wat bouirzo1g 
zr ATER abolithing’ thefe, and other pernicious Trith cuftoms, — 
“43 and’ fubstituting Englith Jaws in their ftead,’ James proceed-_ 
ed to govern the natives by a regular adminiftration, military 
A romieleaarny sab adanea pied dif. 
ected, adadea its pay punctually tranfimitted from 
Gnorder to prevent the foldiers from fubsiting ‘up- 

a the country; as‘had been ufual in former reigns. Cir 
— e eltablithed, juftice adminiftered, oppreffion aaa 
‘and: diforders. of every kind ‘feverely punithed. 
‘relief of the «common Jsopie ite value of thé dues 
which the nobles ufually’ claimed from their vaflals; was 
eftimated ata fixed fum, and all farther arbitrary exaCtions 
r. prohibited under fevere petialties 10 ASE SOL GLOW gO 

__-l'The beneficial effects of thefe ee fot VRE, 
. efpecially in the province of Ulfter; which having wholly — 
e fallen tothe crown by the attainder of rebels, a company 
ers was chain ithed in London for Series == 2 


Basnoghi sei ioglacd and ssid ihe Irifh were te- 
moved from the hilis and faftneffes, and fettled in the open ES 
_ country; “hufbandry~and the ‘mechanical’ arts were taught Sas 
them; a fixed: habitation was fecured for them, and every. 
- irregularity vepreifed. By thefé means Ulfer, from being 
the moft wild and “diforderly province’ in Ireland, foon be- 
came the smoft: civilized and beft cultivated part of the 
jfland,? tet sts teres eo U SL a 
» But whatever domettic “advantages might refult fromi 
* james’s pacific difpofition, it’ gradually loft him the affec= - 
. ‘tions of vhis people;vasit*made’ him! avoid war’ by negocia- 
tions and: concetlions beneath the dignity of an Ensglifh mo-~ 


: ~ arch. it funk the national co ey and peshaps thes; 
“ . Kie eS ‘Cte p.278. Be-dwidip. 230. ~ 
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national fpirit 5 and his exceflive-love of caronfals. and hunt- 


ing, of public fpeétacles and unavailing f{peculations, which 
left him no time for public bufinefs, at laft di 


~ tical. charaéter of all claim to refpeét, and rendered him 


| [Part 


equally contemptible at home and abroad. This contempt : 
was increafed by a difadvantageous comparifon between the ; 


king and the prince of Wales. 

Though 3 youth and royal birth, embellithed ms the flatter 
ing rays of hope, prépoficls rien ftrongly in favour of an 
h ir apparent to the crown, Henry, James’s eldeft fon, in- 
cependent’ of fuch circumftances, feems to have poffefled 
groat and real merit. ~ Although he had now almoft reached 
his. cighteenth year, neither the iilufions of paflion nor of 
rank had ever feduced him into any ‘irregular pleafures ; 
bufinefs and ambition alone engaged his heart, and occupied 


his mind. Had he lived: to come to the throne, he might 


probably have promoted the glory more than the happiefs 
of his. peogle, his difpofition being ftrongly turned to war. 
Of this we a remarkable inftance. When the French 
ambaflador toBk leave of him, and afked his commands for 
France, he found him*employed in the exercife of the pike: 
Tell your king,” faid’ Henry, “ inwhat occupation you 
left me engaged #3”. Hjs death, which was fudden, diffufed, 
throughout the nation, the deepeft forrow, and violent re- 
ports were propagated that he had been taken off by poifon. 
The phyficians, however, on opening his body, found no 
fymptoms to jurtify fuch an opinion 3+. 

But James* had one weaknels, which drew on him more 
odiam than cither his pedantry, pufillanimity, or extravagant 
love of amufement; namely, an infatuated attachment to 
young and worthle(s favourites. This paffion appears fo much 
the more ludicrous, though lefs deteftable, that it does not 
feera to have contained any thing criminal in it 3, es 

. The 
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35. The interclt which James took in the amours of his favourites, and his 


atténtion 


Th  frft and moft igus thefe Ace el was Robert 
Carr, ayoung gentleman of agood family in Scotland. When - 
23 Bi iecteoisty, years of age, he arrived in London, after hav- 


ing paffed fome time in his travels. A handfome perfon, an 


eafy manner anda graceful air, were his chief accomplifh~ 
’ efe were fufficient to recommend him to James, 
who, through his whole life, was too liable to be captivated 
rior qualities. Lord Hay, a Scottifh nobleman, 
whi was well acquainted with this weaknefs in his fovercigny 
. and meant to take advantage of it, afligned to Carr, at a tour- 
‘mament, the office of prefenting the king his buckler and 
device. But, as the future favourite/was advancing for that © 
-purpofe, his pagorpouable horfe threw him, and his leg was 
broke by the fall. | : 
> Equally ftruck. with this steatieie and with the eae 


ee sandsfimplicity of the youth, whom he had never feen before, 


_ James. approached him with fentiments of the fofteft compat 
fion ; ; ordered him to be lodged in the palace, and to be at- 
tended by the moft fkilful furgeons: and he liimfelf paid him 
frequent vifits during his confinement. The more ignorant 
‘he found him, the ftronger h his. attachment became. Highly 
conceited of his own wifdom, he flattered himfelf, that he Ro 
fhould be able to form a minifter whofe political fagacity 
would aftonith the,world, while he furpaffed all his former 
courtiers in, perfénal and literary accomplilhments.. In cone 
Aequence of|.this partial fondnefs, interwoven with, felfith 
a vanity, the king foon knighted. his favourite; created: him 
. wifcount Rochefter, honoured: him with the Garter, brought 
him into. the privy council, and without affigning him any 
particular.office, gave him the fupreme dire€tion of his’af- 
fairs Se “pot nee at 
tention tothe’ cultivation of their mi nds, ought to exempt him horn aly), 
fufpicion of an unnatural crime, notwith! landing the’influence which perfonal *% be 
beauty fkems to have had in the choice of them. He appears to been defirous 
- of am! ‘nifler of } kis own forming, who would be entirely fabfervient to his 


will, as being: his creature in a’ double fenfe, and who might alfo prove an 
peneieieett sees for his mirthful hours. 36. Kennet. 


The 
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Thess minion, owevel wit SOP tS ‘much elated by bis 
fudden elevation, as not to be fenfible of his own ignorance 
. and inexperience. He had recourfe to the advice of a friend, 
- and found a’ judicious'and fincere counfellor in Sir Thomas 
_ Overbury; by whofe means he enjoyed for a time, what is 
very rare, the higheft favour of the prince, without being 
lated by the people, Nothing, in a word, feemed wanting 
to complete his happinefs but a kind miftrefs ; and fuch a 
one foon prefented herfelt, in lady Frances Howard, daugh- 
ter of the earl of Suffolk, fimilar to himfelf in weaknefs of 
underftanding, and equa! in perfonal attra€tions. 
This lady, when but thirteen years of age, had unfortu- 
“mately been married to the earl of Effex, -from the king’s too 
eager defire of uniting the families of Howard and Devereux 3 


and as her hufband: was only fourteen, it was thought’ pro- 
per te fend. him. on his travels, till they fhould arrive at the 
age: of puberty. . But fuch feparations are always dangerous, 
whatever.may be-the age of the parties. Marriage-awakens 
certailideas in the female mind, which are beft compofed 
in the arms of a hufband. Of this truth, Effex had melan- 
choly experience. Lady Frances, during ‘his«ablfence, had 
opened her heart to the allurements of love; and although on 
hisreturn to England; after travelling four years, he was 
pleafed' to find his countefs in all the bloom of youth and» 
beauty, ‘he-had the mortification to difcover, that her affec- 
, tions were totally alienated from him. “Though forced by 
her'parents to fRare his bed, - fhe perfifted in deaying him the 
duesof marriafe. At length difgufted by fuch coldnefs,\ he 
feparated himfelf from her, and left her to »purfue her own 
inclinations. “This was what fhe wanted. The high for- 
tune and fplendid accomplifhments of the favourite had raken 
entire pofleflion of her foul: and the thought that, fo long 
as fhe refufed to'confunimate her marriage with. Effex, the 
could’never be. deemedhis wifes ; confequently, that a fepa- 
ration and divorce might {till open the way toa new mar- | 
riage with her beloved Rochefter. He himfelf was. of fhe 


fame opinion, and alfo defirous of fuch an union, Para-_ 
a AS ett <4 


rctior cae W Seeiies. seeps Tee 
, through the i influence of the king, and: the'co-ope~ _ 
f Effex; and, in order to preferve the ee oe 
-— Tofing any rank by-her new sista Rochefter was” created — 


«earl of Somerfet'37.0.5 pet Ss “hursdira be Af. 


- Fhis amour and its = alntint afford ein awful-delton ~ 
on the fatal effe€ts~of licentious love ; but at the fame time 
“prove, that vice is lefs dangerous than folly in the inter- 


-courfe of the fexes, when connected with the intrigues of a 
court. Th igh Sit Thomas Overbury, without ‘any feruple, 


~ had encouraged his friend’s paffion for the countefs of Effex, 
while he confidered it merely as an affair of gallantry, his 
"prudence was alarmed at the idea of marriage. And he re- 
prefented to Rochefter, not only how inviduous and difficult 

an undertaking it would prove to get her divorced from her 
hufband, but how fhameful it would be to take to his own 
bed a profligate woman}; who, although married to a young 
‘nobleman of the firft rank, had not f{crupled to proftitute her 

e ch 1 raGter, “and beftow her favours. on the obje& of 2 caprici+ | 
ous and momentary impulfe; ona lover whom the mutt fups | 
— pofewauld defert her on the fir& variable guft of loofe defire. 
-Rochefter was fo weak as to reveal this:converfation.to 

ae ccountefs, and fo bafe as to enter into her vindictive 
views; to fwear vengeance againtt his friend, for the {trongeft 


‘inftance he could retéive of. his fidelity. Some contrivance  ~ 


was neceflary for the execution of their diabolical-feheme, 

_ Overbury’s. conduét was mifreprefented to the. king, whe 

_ granted a warvant £ for committing him to the Tower; where 
“ a anche oi 

é pe Kennete!. Sfate Trials yol. ‘ 


* 


we 


\ 
’ 


he re till cabawroneeven procured, and 
riage with the countefs celebrated. Nor did t 
_ the mifery of the prifoner, who was debarred the fight 
of his neareft relations, fatisfy the vengeance of that vic 
woman. She ence her hufband and her uncle, the « a 
f Northampton, in the atrocious defign of taking . 
£ > vs. oF Overbury by poifon °°; and they, in conjunce 


~ tion with Sir Jervis Elvis, lieutenant of the Tower, at length 


effected their cruel purpofe. 

Though the preCipitation with which Overbury’s funeral 
was hurried over, immediately bréd a ftrong fufpicion of the 
caufe of his death, the full proof of the crime was 
brought to light till fome years after ; when it was difcover: 
ed by means of an apothecary’s fervant, who had been em- .. 
ployed in making up the poifons, and the whole labyrinth of 
guilt diftin@lly traced to its fource *°. 

But although Somerfet had fo long efcaped the inquiry of 
juftice, he had not efcaped the fcrutiny of con{cience, which» 
continually pointed to him his murdered friend andeven. . 
within the circle of a court, amid the blandifhments of flattery. 
and of love, ftruck him with the reprefentation of his fecret — 
enormity, and diffufed over his mind a deep melancholy, 
which was neither to be difpelled by the {miles of beauty, nor. 
the rays of royal favour. The graces of his perfon gradually 
difappeared, and his gaiety and politenefs were loft in ful- 
“Tennefs and Bence, 

The king, whofe affeGtions had been caught by thefe fas 
perficial accomplifhments, finding his favourite no longer ~ 
contribute to his amufement, and-unable to account for fo 
remarkable a change, more readily liftened to the accufations 
brought againft him. A rigorous inquiry was ordered ; ; and 
Somerfet and his’ ountefs were found guilty, but pardoned 
through the indiferket lenity of James. ‘They languithe 
their remaining years, which were many and m 


“ 38, State Triais, vol. is 


ny ye obfcurity ; alike dae cand hated by each 
other *°. Sir Jervis Elvis, and the inferior criminals, fuf- 
fered the ee due to their guile. 


i ~ ; + daha : 40. Kennet. 
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_ Enoranp aad ScoTLann, from the Rife of BUCKINGHAM ¢o the 
a ie Death of James I. in 1625. ESF 


HE fall_of Somerfet, and his banifhment from court, 


opened the way for a new favourite to rife at once to. 


the highett honours. George Villiers, an Englith gentleman, 


y jee 5 


of an engaging figure,-and in ail the bloom of twenty anes Ba 
had already attraCted the eye of James ; 3 and, at the i inter: 


ceilion of the queen, had been appointed cup-bearer '. This 
office, fo happily fuited to youth and “beauty, but which, 
when they become the caufe of peculiar - favour, revives in 
the mind certain Grecian allufions, might well have contented 
Villiers, and have attached him to the king’s perfon ; nor 


: would fuch a choice have been cenfurgd, except ay the cyni- si 


cally fevere.*. Burt the profufle bounty of Jame 2s induced 


him, inthe courfe of a few years, contrary to all the rules 
of prudence and politics, to create his minion vifcount’ Vile 


Kers,® earl, marquis, and duke of Buckingham, knight of the 
Garter, mafter of the horfe, chief juftice in Eyre, warden 
of the Cinque Ports, mafter of the King’s Bench, Reward 


of Weftminfter, conftable of Windfor, and lord high admi~ 


ral of ee << 


x. Rufhworth, vol. i. - 
PA James, v ho affeGted fagacity and defign in Ls mnt fig cones 
infilted, we ate old, on the ceremony of the’queen’s foliciting this: office for 
; Villiers, as an apology to the world for his fudden pols tt favour ‘of 
ing gentleman. Coke, p. 46. 
>. Clarenden, vol, i. 


fities, in order to fupply the extravagance aie. 


fe ever rafh and a aR iicalias 


price had been already affixed to every rank of nobil | 
the title of Baronet invented, and currently fold for gne— 


touts pounds, to fupply the profufion of Somerfet *. 


Some new expedient muft now be fuggelted; and one very 
unpopular, though certainly lefs difgraceful than 
the former, Was embraced: the cautionary towns 
were delivered up to the Dutch for a fumofmoney. Thefe 
towns, as I have formerly had occafion to notice *, were the 


A.D, 1616. 


‘Brill, Flufhing, and Ramakins; three important places, 
which Elizabeth had got configned into her hands by the 


United Provinces, on entering into war with Spain, as a fe- 
curity for the repayment of the money which fhe might dif- 
burfe on their account... Part of the debt, which at one time 
amounted to eight hundred thoufand pounds, was already 
difcharged ; and the remainder, after making an allowance 
for the annual expence of the garrifons, was agreed to be 
paid on the furrender of the fortreffes®. This feems to have’ 
been all that impartial juftice could demand, yet the Englith 
nation was highly diflatisfied with the tranfaction; and it 
muft be owned, that a politic prince would have been flow 
in relinguithing poffeffions on whatever conditions obtained, 
which enabled him to hold in a degree of fubje€tion fo con- 
fiderable a neighbouring ftate as the republic of Holland. 


4. Franklingp. tr. 5. Part I Let. LXIX. 

6, Winwood, vol. ii. Rufhworth, vol. i. Mrs. Macaulay thinks Eliza- 
beth acted very ungeneroutly in demanding any thing from the Dutch for 
the affiftance fhe lent them: “ It ought by all the obligations of virtue, to 
« have been a free gift.” (Hil. Eng. vol. i.) That the En@lifh queen took 
advantage of the: Neceflities of the infant republic, to obtain » on of the 
cautionary towns, i is certain; and the Dutch, now become more ‘opulent, took 
advantage of James's neceflities to get them back again. Jultice and gene- 
rofity were in both cafes, as in mof tranfaGtions between nations, entirely out 
af the queftion. 
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8 The next meafure in which James engaged rendered him 


- This naturally leads us to confider 


as unpopular in Scotland as he was already in 
England. It was an attempt to eftablith a con- 
formity in worfhip and difcipline between the churches of 
the two kingdoms; a project which he had long held in 
contemplation, and toward the completion of which bs had 
taken fome introductory fteps. But theyprincipal part of 
the bufinefs was referved till the king fhould pay a vifit to 
his mative country. Such a ie, Ah he now undertook. 
e affairs of Scotland. 

it might have been readily forefeen by the Scots, when 
the crown of England devolved upon James; that the indes 
pendency of their kingdom, for which their anceftors had 
fhed fo much blood, would thenceforth be loft; and that, if 
both kingdoms perfevered in maintaining feparate laws and 
parliaments, the weaker muft feel its inferiority more fén-_ 
fibly than if it had been fubdued by force of arms. But this 
idea did not generally, occur to the Scottifh nobles, formerly 
fo jealous of the power as well as of the prerogatives of their 
princes 5 and as James was daily giving new proofs of his 
friendfhip and partiality to his countrymen, by loading them 
with riches and honours, the hope of his favour concurred 
with the dread. of his power, in taming their fierce and in= 
dependent fpirits. The will of their fovereign hana the 
fupreme law in Scotland. Meaawhile the nobles, left in 
full poffefion of their feudal jurifdiction over their own vaf- 
fals, exhaufting their fortunes by the expence of frequent 
attendance upon the Englifh court, arid by attempts to imi+ 
tate the manners and luxury of their more wealthy neigh- 
bours, multiplied exactions upon the people; who durft 


A. D.‘1617. 


hardly utter complaints, which they knew would never reach 


the ear of their fovereign, or be rendered too feeble to move 
him to grant them redrefs’. ‘Thus fubjeéted at once fo the 


; ae Tift. Seat. oh ii. Hine; Hip. Eng. vol. Vi, 


Q ab- 


+ 


’ 


. abfolute will*of a monarch, Be iy 
-Sculiar. to both thefe forms of governn 


_ groaned under the rigorous domination of both *. 


tion of an ariftocracy, | Scotland fuffer “re 


defpots, its nobles were flaves and tyrants; and the 


e. was one privilege, however, which the Scottifh 


~ nobility in generalyjand the great body of the people, were 


equally zealous in protecting. again{t the encroachments of 
the crown; namely, the independency of their church or 
kirk. ‘The caufe of this zeal deferves to be traced. 

7 divided in regard to the government of the 
primitive church. It appears, however, to have been that of 
the moft perfeé& equality among the Chriftian teachers, who 


were diftinguifhed by the name of Prefbyters; an appella- 
tion expreflive of their gravity and wifdom, as well as of 


their age. But the moft perfect equality of freedom requires 
the directing hand of a fuperior magiftrate. Soon made 


fenfible of this by experience, the primitive Chriftians were 
induced to chufe one of the wifeft and moft holy among 
their Prefbyters, to. execute the duties of an ecclefiaftical go- 


vernor; and, in order to avoid the trouble and confufion of 
annual or occafional eleCtions, his office continued during 
life, unlefs in cafes of degradation, on account of irregula - 
rity of conduct. His juri{diCtion confifted in the adminif- 
tration of the facraments and difcipline of the church ; in 
the fuperintendency of religious ceremonies, which imper- 
ceptibly increafed in number and variety; in thé confecrae 
tion of Chriftian teachers, to whom the ecclefiaftical gover+ _ 
nor or 4i/hop afligned their refpective fun@tions; in the ma- 
nagement of the public funds, and in the meaaicada cies of 
— 
8. Before the acceffion of James I. to the throne of sii, the feudal 
ariftocracy fubfifted in full force in Scotland. Then the vaffals both of the 
king and of the nobles, from mutual jealoufy, were courte | and careffed by 


their fuperiors, whofe power and i importance depended on heir attachment 
and fidelity. Robertfon, Hi. Scot, yol. ii. 2 Pe 


# 
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+ all fuch differences-as the faithful were unwilling to expofe. 
to the Heathen world®. Hence the origin of the epifcopal 
hierarchy, which rofe to fuch an enormous height under the 
Chriftian emperors and Roman pontiffs. . 

When the enormities of the church of Rome, by roufing 

the indignation of the enlightened part of mankind, had 
called forth the fpirit of reformation, that abhorrence exe 
cited by the vices of the clergy was foon transferred to their 
perfons; and thence, by no violent tranfition, to the offices 
which they enjoyed. It may therefore be prefumed, that the 
fame holy fervour which abolifhed the doctrines of the Ro- 
mith church, would alfo have overturned’ its ecclefiaftical 
government, in every country where the Reformation was 
received, unlefs reftrained by the civil power. In England, 
in great part of Germany, and in the Northern kingdoms, 
fuch reftraint was impofed on it by the policy of their princes 5 
fo that the ancient epifcopal jurifdiCtion, ander a few limi- 
tations, was retained in the churches of thofe countries, 
But in Switzerland and the Netherlands, where the nature 
of the government allowed full fcope to the, fpirit of refor- 
mation, all pre-eminence of rank in the church was de 
ftroyed, and an ecclefiaftical government eftablithed, more 
fuitable to the genius of a republican policy, and to the ideas 
‘of the reformers. “This fyftem, which has fince been called 
Prefbyterian, was formed upon the model of ths primitive 
church. si 

» It ought, however, to be naked: that the genuis of the 
reformers, as well as the fpirit of the Reformation and the 
civil polity, had a fhare in the eftablifhment of the Prefby- 
terian fyftem. Zuinglius and Calvin, the apoftles of Swit- 


9. See Malheim’s Ecch/aftical Hiflory, cent. i, ii, and Hopker’s Eeclefiaftical 
Polity, lib. vii. et. feq. A bifhop, during the firft and fecond centuries, was 
‘only a prefident i in a council of prefbyters, and the head of one Chriftian af- 
fentbly; and “whenever the epifcopal chair became vacant, a new pree 
fident was chofen from among the Prefpyters, by the inffrage of the whole 


Fadl Sa ae ubi fupra. 
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zerland, were men of a more sullete mn. of mind than 
Luther, whofe doétrines were generall braced in Eng- 
land, Germany, and the North of Europe, where epifcopacy 
ftill prevails. The church of Geneva, formed under the 
eye of Calvin, and by his dire€tion, was efteemed the moft 
perfect model of Prefbyterian government ; and Knox, the 
apoftle of Scotland, who, during his refidence in that city, 
had ftudied and admired it, warmly recommended it to the 
imitation of his countrymen. The Scottifh converts, filled 
with, the moft violent averfion again{ft popery, and being 
under no apprehenfions from the civil power, which the 
rage of reformation had humbled, with ardour adopted 2 
fyftem fo admirably fuited to their predominant paffion *° 
Its effets on their minds were truly aftonifhing, if not al- 
together preternatural. 

A mode of worfhip, the moft naked and fimple PE 3 
able, which, borrowing nothing from the fenfes, leaves the 
mind to repofe itfelf entirely on the contemplation of the di- 


_vine effence, was foon obferved to produce great commotions 
$n the breaft, and in fome inftances to confound all rational 


principles of condué& and behaviour. Straining for thofe 
extatic raptures, the.fuppofed operations of that divine 
fpirit by which they imagined themfelves to be animated ; 
teaching them by fhort glances, and finking again under the 
weaknefs of humanity, the firft Prefbyterians in Scotland 
were fo much occupied in this mental exercife, that they not 
only rejected the aid of all exterior pomp and ceremony, but 
fled from every chearful amufement, and beheld with horrot 
the approach of corporeal delight **. ° 

It, was this gloomy fanaticifm, which had by degrees in- 
fected all ranks of men, and introduced a fullen, obftinate 
fpirit into the people, that chiefly induced James to think of 
extending to Scotland the more moderate and. ehearful res 
ligion of the church of England. He had early experienced 


a9. See Part I. Let. 55. 
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_ the infolence of the Prefbyterian clergy ; who, under the 


‘appearance of poverty and fanctity, and a zeal for the glory — 


of God, and the fafety and purity of the kirk, had concealed 
the moft dangerous cenforial and inquifitorial powers, which: 
they fometimes exercifed with all the arrogance of a Roman 
confiftory. : 
In 1596, when James, by the advice of a convention of 
eftates, had granted permiffion to Huntley, Errol, and other. 
catholic noblemen, who had been banifhed the realm, to re- 
turn to their own houfes, on giving fecurity for their peace- 
able and dutiful behaviour, a committee of the aes 
fembly of the kirk had the audacity to writeMiealat letters: 
to all the Prefbyteries in Scotland, commanding them to. 


publifh in all their pulpits, an act of excommunication againft - 


the popifh lords, and enjoining them to lay all thofe who 
were /u/peffed of favouring popery under the fame cenfure by 
a fummary fentence, and without obferving the ufual formas 
lities of trial**/ Qn this occafion one of the Prefbyterian 
minifters declared from the pulpit, that the king, in per- 
mitting the popifh lords to return, had difcovered the 


treachery of his own heart; that all kings were the devil’s 


children, and that Satan had now the guidance of the court ™*! 
Another affirmed, in the principal church of the capital, 
that the king was poffeffed of a devil, and that his fubjects 
might lawfully rife, and take the fword out of his hand es 
In Sousa of thefe inflammatory fpeeches and au- 
_dacious proceedings, the citizens of Edinburgh Fé and 


furrounding the houfe in which the Court of Seffion wasy : 


fitting, and where the king happened to be prefent, demanded? 
fome of his counfellors, whom they named, that they might 
tear them in pieces. Qn _ his refufal, fome called, “ Bring 
© out the wicked Haman!” while others cried, ‘* The 
*© fword of the Lord and of Gideon!” And James ets for 


t 


ors | 
‘ 12. Reberifon, Hif. Scot. vol. ii. 13. Id, ibid, 14. Spot{wood. 


4 a * fome 


coe “tome time a prifoner in de ca capital, and a 

Spee © mercy of the enraged populace *5. Wace 
we. Sy Baehe king’s behaviour on that occ fion, which was firm 

and manly, as well as political, reftored him to the good 
opinion of his fubjects in general. The populace difperfed, 
on his promifing to receive their petitions, when prefented 
in a regular form; and ce tinge: inftead of 
overturning, ferved only to the royal authority. 
Thofe concerned in it, as foon as their enthufiaftic rage had 

ix Aubfided, were filled with ‘apprehention and terror, at the 
“thoughts of infulted majefty ; while the body of the people, 

in ier 00 woid fufpicion, or to gain the favour of their 

_ prince, contended who fhould be moft forward to execute his 
~~ vengeance °°. 

A convention of eftates being called in January 1597, 
pronounced the late infurre€tion to be high treafon; or- 
dained every clergyman to fubfcribe a declaration of his 
fubmiffion to the king’s jurifdition, in all matters civil and 
criminal; impowered magiftrates to commit inflantly to 


: 
. 
_ 
o 


decent reflections on the king’s condu, and prohibited any 
ecclefiaftical Sadicatony to meet without the king’s licence’. 
a eee ordi 8 were confirmed the fame year, by the ge- 
mbly of the kirk, which alfo declared fentences of 
ee unlawful, sand yefted in the 


“erown the right of nominating minifters to the parifhes in 
‘the principal towns *° 
Thefe were great and neceffary fteps; and perhaps James _ 
fhould have proceeded no farther in alteringgthe government 
er worfhip of the church of Scotland. But he was not yet 
: fatisfied : he longed to bring it nearer to the epifcopal mo- 
del; and, after various ftruggles, he acquired fufficent in- 
fluence over the Prefbyterian clergy, even before his accef- 
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15. Robertfon, Hifi, Scot, book viii. vol. ii. ~ 36, Id. ibid. 
17. Id.ibid. 18. Spotfwaod,p. 433. . tes 
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_. fion to the crown of England, to get an act paffed by their. 
general aflembly, declaring thofe minifters, on whom the* 
king fhould confer the vacant bithopricks and abbeys, en- 
_ titled to a vote in parliament ’®. Nor did he ftop here. No 
fooner was he firmly feated on the Englifh throne, than he 
engaged them, though with ftill greater relu€tance, to re- 
ceive the bifhops as perpetual ptefidents, or moderators, in 
their ecclefiaftical fyno x, 

The abhorrence of the: E Brethitieian clergy again{t epif- 
copacy was ftill, however, very great: nor could all the de- 
vices invented for reftraining, and Rie ae the fpi- 


ritual jurifdi€tion of thofe, who were to be raifed to thefe 


new honours, or the hope of fharing them, allay their jea- 
loufy and fear*°. James was therefore fenfible, that he ne- 
ver could eftablifh a conformity in worfhip and difcipline, 
between the churches of England and Scotland, until he 
could procure from the Scottifh parliament an acknowledg- 
ment of his own fupremacy in all ecclefiaftical:caufes. This 
was the principal objeét of his vifit to his native country : 
where he propofed to the great council of the nation, 


which was then aflembled, that an act might be - 


June rs. 


-paffed, declaring that ‘¢ whatever his majefty fhould 
determine in regard to the external government of the 
church, with the confent of the archbifhops, bifhops, and a 
competent number of the minifters, fhould have the force of 


a law ap 33 


a Had this bill received the fan€tion of parliament, the 
king’s ecclefiaftical government would have been eftablithed 


x9. Spotfwood, p. 450. 

20. Perhaps the Prefbyterian clergy might have been lefs obftinate in re- 
jecting James’s fcheme of uniformity, had amy profpect remained of recover- 
ing the patrimony of the church. But that, they knew, had heen torn in 
pieces by the rapacious nobility and gentry, and at their own inftigation: fo 
that all hope of a reftitution of church- lands> was ‘cut off; and without fuch 
reftitution, the ecclefiaftical dignities could {carcely become the object of the 


ambition ofa rational mind. 
era Spotfwood. Franklin,’ «© 
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in its "ait. Pic! it was-not’ term 
> the clergy fhould be deemed competent 
— tion was le tirely to himfelf. Some of elliciieidtind: 

os © they Ne cde, they faid, that, by means of this new au- 
. thority, the purity of their church would be polluted with all 
the rites and forms of the church of England ; and James, 
* dreading clamour and oppofition, dropped his favourite mea- 
fure. He was able, however, next year, to extort 
a vote from the general affembly of the kirk, for 
receiving certain ceremonies upon which his heart was more 
__ particularly fet; namely, kneeling at the facrament, the 
- private adminiftration of it to fick perfons, the confirmation 

Sh children, and the. obfervance of Chriftmas and other fefti- 

vals**. Thus, by ‘an ill-timed zeal for infignificant forms, 

the king betrayed, though in an oppofite manner, an equal. 

narrownefs of mind with the Prefbyterian clergy, whom he 

affe@ted to hold in contempt. The conftrained confent of 

the general aflembly was belied by the inward fentiments of 

all ranks of people: even the few, over whom religious pre~ 

judices have tels influence, thought national honour facra- 
«ficed by a fervile imitation of the modes of worfhip practifed 

in England *3, 

A feries of unpopular meafures confpired to increafe that 
edium, into which James had now fallen in both kingdoms, 
and which continued to the end of his reign. The firft of 
thefe was the execution of Sir Walter Raleigh. 

This extraordinary man, who fuggefted the firft idea of 
the Englifh colonies in North America, and who had at- 
tempted, a§ early as the year 1586,a fettlement in the coun- 

. try now known by the name of North Carolina, then con- 

= fidered as part of Virginia, had alfo made a voyage, a 
1595, to Guiana, in South America. The extravagant ace . 
count which he publifhed of the riches of this latter country, 
where no mines of any value have ae been difcovered, os 
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drawn much cenfure upon his veracity : particularly his de- 
fcription of the apparently fabulous empire and city of Ma- 
noa or Eldorado, the fovereign of which he conjectures pof- 
fefled more treafure than the Spaniards had drawn from 
both Mexico and Peru 2+. 

Raleigh’s motive for uttering thefe {plendid falfities, feems 
to have been a defire of turning the avidity of his countrymen 
toward that quarter of the New World, where the Spaniards 
had found the precious metals in fuch abundance. This, 
indeed, fufficiently appears from his relation of certain Pe- 
fuvian prophecies, which exprefsly pointed out the Englith as 
the couquerors and deliverers of that rich country, which he 
had difcovered. As he was known, however, to be a man 
of a romantic turn of mind, and it did not appear that he had 
enriched himfelf by his voyage, little regard feems to have 
been paid to his narrative either by Elizabeth or the nation. 


. But after he had languifhed many years in confinement, as 


a punifhment for his confpiracy againft James; when the 
envy excited by his fuperior talents was laid afleep, and com- 
miferation awakened for his unhappy condition, a ‘report 


which he propagated of a wonderfully rich gold mine that’ 


he formerly had difcovered in Guiana, obtained univerfa] be- 
lief. People of all ranks were impatient to take poffeffion 
of a country overflowing with the precious metals, and to 
which the nation was fuppofed to have a right by priority 
of difcovery. 


.« The king, by his own account, gave little credit to this 


report; not only becaufe he believed there was no fuch mine 

in nature as the one defcribed, but becaufe he confidered 

Raleigh as a man of defperate fortune, whofe bufinefs 

it was by any means to procure his freedom, and rein- 

ftate himfelf in credit and authority **. Thinking, however, 

ie 5 3 already undergone fufficient punifhment, James 
= 


ti. See his Relat. in Hackluyt’s Collec. 
25. King James’s Findication jpabhe Harleian- Mifcellany, vol, iti. No. 2. 
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held 6 to the nation had induc ulti 10 adopt 

ier ng gave him rite in ar 

ed aa and vefted him with authority over his 

-fellow-adventurers ; but being ftill diffident of his i 

“he refufed to grant him a pardon, that he might have fome ? 

check upon his future condu@**. : 
The préparations made, in confequence of this conti 


_ fion, alarmed Gondomar, Spanifh ambaffador; and al- 
a though Raleigh protefted t the innocence of his intentions, 
er and James urged his royal prohibition againft invading any 
a of the fettlements of his Catholic Majefty, that minifter 
a eS: - conveyed to his court intelligence of the expedition, and his 


apprehenfions from it. Twelve armed veffels, he juftly 
concluded, ‘could not be fitted out without fome purpofe of 
hoftility ; and as Spain was then the only European power 
that had poffeffions in that part of America to which this . 
fleet was'deftined, orders were given by the court of Ma- 
_— drid for ortifying all its fettlements on or near the coaft ok 
— Guiana. os 
oth foon appeared, that this precaution was not unnecef- 
Mise  fary. Though Raleigh’s commiffion impowered him oly 
; a to fettle on a coaft poffeffed by favage and barbarous inhabit- 
ants, ‘he fteered his courfe direCtly for the river Oronoco, 
where he knew there was a Spanith town named St. Tho- 
mas; and, without any provocation, fent a detachment, un- 
der his fon and his old affociate, captain Keymis, who had 
accompanied him in his former voyage, to diflodge the Spa- 
niards, and take poffeflion of that town; while he himfelf, 
with the larger veflels, guarded the mouth of the river, in or- 
der to obftruét fuch Spanith thips as fhould attempt the-re- 
lief of the place*’, The Spaniards, apprized of this inva~ 
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fion, oppofed the landing of the Englith; as they had fore- 


feen. Young Raleigh was killed by a thot, while animating ~ 


his followers: Keymis, however, and his furviving compa- 


rnions, not difmayed by the unfortunate acewtants took, plun- ’ 


dered, and burnt St. Thomas; but found in it no booty any 
way adequate to their expectations **. 

It might have been expected, that thefe bold adventurers, 
having overcome all oppofition, would now have gone in 
queft of the gold mine, the great object of their enterprize, 
as Keymis was {aid to be as well, if not better, acquainted 
with it than Raleigh. But, although that officer afirmed he 
was within a few. miles of the place, he refufed, under the 
moft abfurd pretences, to carry his companions thither, or 
to take any effectual ftep for again finding ithimfelf. Struck, 
as it fhould feem, with the atrocity of his conduét, and with 
his embarrafling fituation, he immediately returned to Ra- 
leigh with the forrowful news of his fon’s death, and the 
difappointment of his followers. The interview, it may be 
conjectured, was not the moft agreeable that could have en- 
fued between the parties. Under the ftrong agitation of 


mind which it occafioned, Keymis, keenly fenfible to re-— 


proach, and forefeeing difgrace, if not an ignominious death, 
’ 


28. In apology for this violence, it has been faid, that the Spaniards had 
byilt the town of St. Thomas in a country originally difcovered by Raleiph ; 
and therefore he had a right to difpoffefs them. Admitting that to be the 
cafe, Raleigh could never be excufable in making war without any commil- 
fign imposwering him fo to do, much lefs in invading the Spanifh fettlements 
contrary to his commiffion. LEut the fact is otherwife: the Spaniards had 
frequently vifited the coaft of Guiana before Raleigh touched upon it. Even 
as early as the year 1499, Alonzo de Ojedo and Americus Vefpucius had land- 
ed on different places on that coaft, and made fome excurfions up the country 
(Herrera, dec. i. lib. iv. cap. 1, 2.) and the great Columbus himfelf had dif- 
covered the mouth of the Oronoco fome years before. Between three and 
_ four hundred Spaniards are faid to have been killed by Keymis and his party, 
at the facking of St.Thomas. ‘ This is the true mine /”’ faid young Raleigh, 


as he rufhed on to the attack ;—‘ and none but fools looked for any other.” 


Howel’s Letters, vol. ii. 


as 5 the reward of his violence and im oft 
oh and a an end to his life. 
fequel of this delufive and pore: De 

Pic more painful to relate. The adventurers i in genei 
concluded, that they were deceived by Raleigh; that t 
ftory of the mine had only been invented to afford hima A 
text for pillaging St. Thomas, the fpoils of which, he ae 

would encourage his followers to proceed to the plunder of 
other Spanifh fettlements ; that he expected to repair his 
suined fortune by fuch daring enterprizes, trufting to the 
siches he fhould acquire for obtaining a pardon from James ; 


- or if that profpect failed him, that he meant to take refuge 
in fome foreign country, where his wealth would fecure him 
' aafylum??. The inconfiderable booty gained by the fack 


of St. Thomas, difcouraged his followers, however, from 
embracing thefe {plendid projeéts, though it appears that he 
had employed many artifices to engage them in his defigns, 
Befides, they faw a palpable abfurdity in a fleet, adting un- 
der the fanGtion of royal authority, committing depredations 


 againft the allies of the crown: they therefore thought it 
fafeft, whatever might be their inclinations, or how great 


foever their difappointment, to return immediately to Eng- 
Jand, and carry their leader along with theta to anfwer for 
his conduct. 

On the examination of Raleigh and his companions, bes 
fore the privy council, where the foregoing facts were 
brought to light, it appeared that the king’s fufpicions, in re- - 


_ gard to his intentions, had been well grounded; that, con. 


trary to his inftructions, he had committed hoftilities againft 
the fubjects of his majefty’s ally, the king of Spain, and had 


wilfully burned and deftroyed a town belonging to that 


prince ; fo that he might have been tried either by common 
law for this act of violence, or by martial law for breach of 
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orders. But it was the opinion of all the operas as 
we learn from Bacon *°, That as Raleigh ftill lay under an 
aétual attainder for high treafon, he could not be brought 
to a new trial for any other crime. James, therefore, in 
order to fatisfy the court of Madrid, which was very cla- | 
morous on this occafion, figned the warrant for his execution 
upon his former fentence. 

Raleigh's behaviour, fince his return, had hitherto been 
beneath the dignity of his charaéter. He had counterfeited 
madnefs, ficknefs, and a variety of diftempers, in order to. 
protrad his examination, and enable him to procure the 
means of his efcape. But finding his fate inevitable, he now 
colleG&ed all his courage, and met death with the moft he- 
roic indifference. Feeling the edge of the axe with which 
he was to be beheaded, “ ’Tis a tharp remedy,” faid he, 
*¢ but a fure one for all ills 31” then calmly laid his head on 
the block, and received the fatal blow. 

OF all the tranfaGtions of a reign diftinguifhed by public 
difcontent, this was perhaps the moft odious. Men of every 
condition were filled with indignation againft the court. 
Even fuch as acknowledged the juftice of Raleigh’s punith- 
ment, blamed the meafure. They thought it cruel to exe- 
cute a fentence, originally fevere, and tacitly pardoned, which 
had been fo long fufpended; and they confidered it as mean 
and impolitic, even though a new trial had been inftituted, 
to facrifice to a concealed enemy of England, the only man 
tf the kingdom whole reputation was high for valour and 
military experience. 

Unhappily for James, the intimate connexions which he 
was endeavouring to form with Spain, in themfelves difgutt- 
. ful to the nation, increafed the public diffatisfaGtion. Gon- 
domar, ambaflador from the court of Madrid, a man capa+ 
ble of the molt artful flattery, and no pee to the king’s 
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hereditary pride, had propo match 
of Wales and the fecond daughter of his Catholic . 
and in order to render the temptation irrefiffible to 1 Eng- 


ith monarch, whofe neceflities were well a 


hopes of an immenfe fortune with the Spanith princefs, 
- Allured by the profpect of that alliance, James, it hasbeen 
affirmed, was not only induced to bring Raleigh to the block, 
but to abandon the eleétor Palatine, his fon-in-law, and the 
Proteftant intereft in Germany, to the ambition of the houfe 
of Auftria, his latter fufpicion completed the odium oc- 
cafioned by the former, and roufed the attention of parlia- 
ment. et 
~ We have formerly had occafion to obferve **, in what 
manner Frederic V. elector Palatine, was induced, by the 
-perfecuted Proteftants, to accept the crown of Bohemia, 
contrary to the advice of the king of England, his father 
in-law; and how he was chafed from that kingdom, and 
ftript of all his hereditary dominions, by the power of the 
emperor Ferdinand I. fupported by the Spanith branch of 
: the houfe of Auftria, in fpite of the utmoft ef- 
forts of the Evangelical Union, or Proteftant 
body in Germany, though affifted by the United Provinces. 
The news of thefe difafters no fooner reached England than 
the voice of the nation was loud again{t the king’s inactivity. 
People of all ranks were on fire to engage in the defence’of 
the diftrefled Palatine, and refcue their Proteftant brethren 
from the perfecutions of the idolatrous Catholics, their im- 
placable and cruel enemies. ‘In this quarrel they would 
chearfully have marched to the extremity of Europe, have 
inconfiderately plunged them{elyes into a chaos of German 
politics, and freely have expended the blood and treafure of 
the kingdom. They therefore regarded James’s neutrality as 
a bafe defertion of the caufe of God and of his holy religion ; 
not reflecting , that their interference in the w wars on Sc tie 
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tinent, however agreeable to pious zeal, could not be jutti- 
fied on any found maxims of policy. 

The king’s ideas, relative to this matter, were not more 
liberal than thofe of his fubjeéts; but happily, for once, they 
were more friendly to the welfare of the nation. Shocked 
at the revolt of a people againft their prince, he refufed, on 
that account, to patronize the Bohemian Proteftants, or to 
beftow on his fon-in-law the title of king *3; although he 
owned that he had not examined their pretenfions, privileges, 
or conftitution **. To have withdrawn their allegiance from 
their fovereign, under whatever circumftances, was, in his 
eyes, an enormous crime, and a fufficient reafon for deny- 
ing them any fupport; as if fubjets muft be ever in the 
wrong, when they ftand in oppofition to thofe who have ac- 
quired, or aflumed authority over them, how much foever 
that authority may have been abufed! » 4 

The Spanifh match is likewife allowed to have had fome 
influence upon the political fentiments of James, on this oc- 
cafion. He flattered himfelf that, in confequence of his 
fon’s marriage with the infanta, and the intimate connexions. 
it would form between England and Spain, befides other ad- 
vantages, the reftitution of the Palatinate might be procured 
from motives of mere friendfhip. ‘The principal members 
of the Houfe of Commons, however, thought very dif- 
ferently «that projected marriage was the great object of their 
terror. They faw no good that could refult from it, but 
ere apprehenfive of a multitude of evils, which, as the 
guardians of public liberty and general happineds, they thought 
it their duty to prevent. They accordingly framed a remon- 
{trance to the king, reprefenting the enormous growth of the 
Auftrian power become dangerous to the liberties of En- 
rope, and the alarming progrefs of the catholic religion in 


33. Rufhworth, vol. i. 
44. It was a very dangerous precedent, he faid, againf all Chrifian 
kings, to allow the tranflation of a crowg by the people. Franklin, p. 48. 
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England. And they intreated his Majefty inftantly 
AO me in defence of the Palatine turn his 
{word againft Spain, whofe ier Spicer 
fupport of the catholic intereft over Europe ; and to exclude 
all hope of the toleration or re-eftablifhment of popery in 
- the kingdom, by entering into no negociation for the mar=- 
riage of his fon, Charles, but with a Proteftant princefs.” 
‘Yet more effectually to extinguith that idolatrous worthip, 
they requefted that the fines and confifeations to which the 
catholics were fubjeét, by law, fhould be levied with the © 
utmoft rigour; and that the children of fuch as refufed to 
conform to the eftablifhed worfhip fhould be taken from their — 
«parents, and committed to the care of Proteftant divines and 
. fedolmafters*%* «« = a 
Inflamed with indignation at hearing of thefe inftructions, 


which militated againft all his favourite maxims of government, 
James inftantly wrote to the Speaker of the Houfe of Commons, 
commanding him to admonifh the members, im his Majefty’s 
‘Mame; not to pre/ume to meddle with any thing that regarded 
his government, or with deep matters of ftate, as above their 
reach and capacity; and efpecially not to’ touch on his fon’s 
marriage with a daughter of Spain, nor to attack the honour 
of that king or any other of his friends and confederates 3°. 
onfcious of their ftrength and popularity, the commons 
were rather roufed than intimidated by this imperious-letter. 
Along with a. new-remonftrance they returned the former; 
which had been withdrawn; and maintained, That they 
Were entitled to interpo/e with their coun/el in all matters of 
government; and that entire freedom of {peech, in their de> © 
bates on public bufinefs, was their. ancient ‘and undoubted 
right, and an inheritance tranfmitted to them from their an+ 
ceftors 32, 
The had s reply was keen and. rent He told the house, 
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that their remonftrance was more like a denunciation of war 


‘than an addrefs of dutiful and loyal fubjects; that their pre- 


tenfion to inquire into all ftate-affairs, without exception, 
was a plenipotence to which none of their anceftors; even dur- 
ing the weakeft reigns, had ever dared to afpire: and he 
clofed his anfwer with the following memorable words, 
which difcover a very confiderable fhare of political fagacity : 
* although we cannot allow of your ftyle, in mentioning 
cs your ancient and undoubted right and zvheritance, but would 
“ rather have wifhed, that ye had faid, that your privileges 
& were derived from the grace and permiffion of our ancef- 
“ tors and us (for the moft of them grew from precedents, 
“¢ which fhew father a toleration than inheritance); yet we 
“ are pleafed to give you our royal affurance, that as 
“ long as you contain yourfelves within the limits of your 
* duty, we will be as careful to maintain and preferve your 
“ lawful liberties and privileges as ever any of our prede- 
* ceflors were, nay as to preferve our own royal.preroga- 
Mage s'? 

Alarmed at this dangerous infinuation, that their privileges 
were derived from royal favour, the commons framed'a pro- 
teft, in which they oppofed pretenfion to pretenfion, and 
declared, “ That the Jiberties, franchifess privileges, and 
<¢ jurifdiGtions of parliament, are the ancient and undoubted 
“ birthright and inheritance of the fubjedts of England, and 
© that the arduous and urgent affairs concerning the king, 
“fate, and defence of the realm, and of the church of Eng« 
Jandy and the maintenance and making of laws, and redre/s 
“ of gricvances, which daily happen’ within this realm, are 
“© proper fubjedis, and matter of céunfel or debate in par- 
“ Jigment; and that in the handling and proceeding on 
* thefe bufinefles, every member of the houfe of parlias 
© ment bath, and of right ought to have, freedom of Jpeech 
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fame 39,” S Bat: 
Thus, my. dear Philipy was Tally opened, De 
«king and parliament, the grand difpute concerni 
“wand Prerogative, which gave birth to the Court'and Couatry 
’ Parties, and which fo long occupied the tongues, the pens, 
and even {words, of the moft able and ative men im thema- 
tion, Without entering deeply into this difpute (of which 
you muft make yourfelf mafter by confulting the controver- 
- fial writers), or taking fide with either party, it may be. ob- 
ferved, That:if‘our anceftors, from the violent invafion of 
William the Normaa. to the period of which, weiare treating, 
did not enjoy fo perfe&t, or perhaps fo extenfive a fyftem of 
‘hberty, as fince the Revolution, in 16¢8, they were at no 
time legally fubje&t to the ryle of an abfolute fovereign 5 and 
‘that, although the victorious arms and infidious policy of 2 
foreign and hoftile prince obliged them, in-the hour of mis- 
fortune, to fubmit to his ambitious {way, and-to the tyran- 
nica! laws which he afterward thought proper to impofe upon 
the nation; the fpirit of liberty was never. extinguithed in the © 
-breafts of Englifhmen. They ftill looked back; with admi- 
ration and regret, to their independent condition under their 
-native princes, and to the unlimited freedom of their Saxon 
» forefather; and, as foon as circumftances would permit, they 
compelled their princes, of thé Norman line, to reftore to 
them the moft eflential of their former laws, privileges,.and 
-immunities. Thefe original rightsy as we have feen, were 
repeatedlyeconfirmed to them by charter; and if they were 
“-alfo frequently violated by encroaching princes, thofe viola- 
-tions, ought never to be pleaded.as precedents, every fuch 
violation. being a flagrant act. of injuftice. and perjury, ‘as 
every king, by his coronation oath, was folemnly bound to 
maintain the national charters. Nor did ‘the people, keenly 
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as often Sete 


the prince; ae ates leche of'an original right, to fit there, 


and! what they-claimed as their conftitutional province, are — 


om: intricacy, andlefs monient. - "That fi ubjed, 
HOME T-Hivetad: occafion to-confider in deducing the 
ES of the Norman revolution, and in tracing. the: ‘pro= 


grefs of fociety in Europe *.~ It will; therefore, be fufliti- z 


ent here to obferve, That the Englifh government was never 
a mere monarchy ;:that there was always a parliament or 


national aflembly; that the commons, or third eftate, had 


very early, and : ‘as foon as they were ofa any political. import- 


but, whether “ee wonaeal “were 7 


ance, a'place in that affembly 5 and'that ‘the privileges, for 
which tidy how: contended, were eflential to. enable | dene to 


ak with dignity, or indeed in fuch a manner as to be ufeful 
to pacer ieee either in ed pclibetative or t legillative 
artis ei 

"The fubfequent ed abhi af James's ‘reig n were anes 


numerous ‘nor important. They afford:us, however, a pres 


cious” “pi@ure. of the weakuefs and extravagance of human 

nature; and therefore deferve our attention, ‘as obfervers of 

the "manners ‘as well ‘of the policy of nations and of the 

+ vices and follies, no lefs than of the aspects qualities of 
pegs i, hein 

~The Spanith match was ftill the king’s favourite os 

ae order to. facilitate that meafure; ke difpatched 
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a gentleman of | the name of Digby, foon after 


created earl of Briftol, as his ambafador to the court of’ 


’ Madrid, while he foftened at “home the feverity of the laws 
againft popifhrecufants. ‘The fame religious motives which 
therto opal ue aaa lyre Be Sets the martiage, 
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now difpofed them to promote it. hoped to fee the 
catholic church freed from. perfecution , if not the ancient 
worlhip re-eftablifhed in England, by iene RaRanta « : 
and fo full were they of this idea, that Briftol, a vigilant 
and difcerning minifter, affured his mafter, that the Palatine 
would not only be reftored to his dominions, but, what was 
ftill more agreeable to the needy monarch, that a dowry of 
two millions of pefoes, or about five hundred thoufand pounds 
fierling would accompany the royal bride**. 
This alliance, however, was ftill odious to the Englith 
nation ; and Buckingham, become jealous of the reputation 
of Brittol, by a moft abfurd adventure contrived to ruin both 
him and the negociation. On purpofe to ingratiate himfelf 
into the favour of the prince of Wales, with whofe candid 
turn of mind he was well acquainted, he reprefented to him 
the peculiar unhappinefs of princes, in commonly receiving 
to their arms an unknown bride; one not endeared by fym- 
pathy, not obliged by fervices, wooed by treaties alone, and 
attached by no ties but thofe of political intereft ! that it was 
in his power, by going into Spain in perfon, to avoid all 
thefe inconveniencies, and to lay fuch an obligation on the 
infanta, if he found her really worthy of his love, as could 
not fat! to warm the coldeft affections; that his 7 journey toe 
Madrid, fo conformable to the generous ideas of Spanith 
gallantry, would recommend him to the princefs under the 
endearing character of a devoted lover and daring advens 
turer ; and, at the fame time, would afford him a glorious 
opportunity of chufing for himfelf, and of examining with 
his own fenfes the companion of his future — ‘and the 
partner of his bed and throne **. 

Thefe arguments made.a deep impreflion on the affeca 


- qt. Rufhworth, vol i, The marriage, and the reftitution of the Palati- 
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tionate temper of Charles. He obtained, in an unguarded 
hour, his father’s confent tothe Spanith journey 3 

and off the two adventurers fet, to the great unea- 
finefs of James; who, as foon as he had leifure for reflexion, 
became afraid of bad confequences refulting ftom the unbridled 
fpiritof Buckingham, and the youth and inexperience of his 


A. D, 1623. 


fon, His apprehenfions were but too well founded; yet, for. 


a time, the affairs of the prince of Wales wore a very promifing 
and happy appearance at Madrid. Philip 1V. one of the moft 
magnificent monarchs that ever fat on the Spanith throne, paid 
Charles.a vifit immediately on his arrival, and expreffed the 
utmoft gratitude for she confidence repofed in him. He gave 
him a golden key, which opened all his apartments, that the 
prince might, without any introduction, have accefs to him 
at all hours. | Hetook the left hand of him on every occa- 
fion and in eyery place, except in the apartments affigned to 
Charles; a. diftinGtion founded on the moft perfe& princi- 
ples of politenefs: “‘ For here,” faid Philip, you are at 
© home!” He was introduced into the palace with the fame 
pomp and ceremony that attend the kings of Spain at their 
coronation. All the gaols’were thrown open, and all the 
prifoners received their freedom, as if the moft fortunate 
and honourable event had happened to the monarchy “7, - 
Independent of his enthufiaftic gallantry toward the in- 
fanta, and the unparalleled confidence which he had plated 
in the honour of the Spanith nation, by his romantic journey 
to Madrid, the decent referve, and modeft deportment of 
Charles, endeared him to that grave and formal people, and 
infpired them with the moft favourable ideas of his charactex; 
while the bold manner, the unreftrained freedom of dif- 
courfe, the.-fallies_of paffion, the levity and the licention{- 
nefs of Buckingham, rendered him odious to the whole 
court. .The grandees could not.conceal their furprize, that 


> Az Franklin, p. 74. 


a= ge Be ee fuch 


fuch an unprincipled young: 
laws divine or human, fhould be all 
into a negociation, already almoft. Pa al 
iffue, by. fo able-a ftatefman as Briftoh: andsthejminifiry, - 
hinted a doubt of the fufficiency of his» powers, as, theyhady — 
not been confirmed by the privy council of England, im ors 
der to prevent him from affuming the merit of thematrimo- 
nial treaty. He grofsly infulted; and publicly quarrelled with, 
Olivarez, the prime minifter s a-citcumflance that drew on: 
him yet greater deteftation from the Spanifh’courtiers, who: 
contemplated with horror the Infanta’s future) condition, in 
bene expofed- to the approaches of fuch a bratal:man #4... 
-*°SenGble how much he was hated by the» Spaniards, and 
aieiding the influence which the court of Madrid would 
acquire ih England, in -confequence of the proje@ted imar- 
triage, Buckingham refolved to poifon: theumind bef the 
prince; and yet, if poflible,to prevent the nuptials: from*tak- ~ 
itigiplate :—and he effected -his: purpofe. But» hiftory ‘has 
not-informed us by what arguments he induced Charles to 
offer f6 heinous an affront to the Spanith nation, after fuch 
generous treatment, and to the Infanta, whom he‘had»gone 
fo far to vifit, and for whom he had hitherto expreffed the 
-warmett attachmient. In regard to thofe we are® totally in 
the dark. For although we may conjeSture, from *his fulb- 
felon ‘conduét, that they were of the political kindy we 
only know with certainty, That when the prince of Wales 
left Madrid, he was firmly determined to“break off the 
treaty with Spain, notwithflanting all his profeflions to the 
contrary ; that when Buckingham artived in England he af. 
cribed the failure of the negociation’ folely to the infincerity 
and duplicity of the Spaniards ; that by means ‘of thefe’ falfe 
reprefentations, to which the king and the prince of Wales 
< meanly gave thetr affent, he ingratiated himfelf mto the fas 


44. Clarendon, vol. i, Rufhworth, vol. i, or 
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~ . The. fituation: of, the \e rl of Brittol, at the court of Ma-. 
hs ohana ideas r were the domettic. con-. 
cerns of that court.a little diftreffing, or the king of Enge: 
Jandayemalggpsnigonsitiaelle eT ‘o abandon a.proje&, which 
wing .f many years been the.-chief obje& of his: 
-_ withesyand.which he had now unexpedtedly conducted to fo 


~ defirable a.crifis ;.a rupture with Spain, and. the lofs of two: : 


million, of pelos, were, profpects by no means agreeable - 3 


te. the»pacific.temper,. and indigent, condition of james: but» 
finding. his. only fon vaverle. to a match~which chad’ ale. 
~ ways epppaiotineseia. his_péople, and. oppofed by his parlian: 


» feck:for pretences, by which they could-give fome appear- 
» aneerof juftice-to their intended breach of treaty. . "They ac- 

cordingly, employed avany artifices, in order to delay or pre-.. 

_ vent theefpoufals; and tefe-all proving ineffe@tual,. Briftol 

» at daft .ceceived . pofitive orders not ‘to deliver the proxy,” 
» which had, been left in his hands, until fecurity was given for 
ena ofthe, Palatinate *°...The king of Spain: 
nderfiood this language....He was acquainted with Buéking- 
awe 8 eee: and had. expeéted- that the violent difpofition,- 

. aft unbounded influence of thet. favourite, would leave. no-. 
- thing unattempted to embreil the twe nations. Refolved, - 
however, tor demonfirate to all Europe the fincerity of his 


intentions, and to.throw;the blame, where it was due, he de- p 


_ limered inte Briftol’s, hands a written promife, binding hint-; 
felf to procure the reftoratien-of the elector Palatine... And. 
sehen he pa that this conceihon gave no fatisfaction to ae 
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court of England, he ordered the Inffanta to lay afide the title 
of Princefs of Wales, which fhe had borne after the arrival 


of the difpenfation from Rome, and to drop the ftudy of the 


Englith language ; commanding, at the fame time, prepara- 
tions for war to be made throughout all his extenfive dos 
minions 47, ‘i 

- Briftol, who, during Charles’s refidence in Spain, had 
always oppofed, though unfuccefsfully, his own wife and 
well tempered councils to the impetuous meafures fuggefted 
by Buckingham ; and who, even after the prince’s departure, 
had ftrenuoufly infifted on the fincerity of the Spaniards in 
the conduét of the treaty, as well as on the advantages 
which England muft reap from the completion of it, was 
enraged to find his fuccefsful labours rendered abortive by 
the levities and caprices of an infolent minion. But he*was 
not furprifed to hear that the favourite had afterward de- 
clared himfelf his open enemy, and thrown out many in- 
jurious reflexions againft him, both before the council and 
parliament. Confcious, however, of his own innocence, 
Briftol prepared to leave Madrid on the firft omer to that 
purpofe; although the Catholic King, forry that this mis 
nifter’s enemies fhould haye fo far prevailed as to infufe pre- 
judices into his mafter and his country againft a fervant who 
had fo faithfully difcharged his duty to both, entreated him 
to fix his refidence in Spain, where he fhould enjoy all the 
advantages of rank and fortune, rather than expofe himfelf 
to the inveterate malice of his rival, and the ungovernable 
fury of the Englifh populace. 

Briftol’s reply was truly magnanimous, While he exe 
prefled the utmoft gratitude for that princely offer, he 
thought himfelf obliged, he faid, to decline it ; that nothing 
would more confirm all the calumnies of his enemies than 
yemaining at Madrid; and that the higheft dignity in the 
Spanith monarchy would be but a poor compenfation for the 


47, Rufiworth, vol. i. a 
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lofsiof that honour, which he mutt endanger by fuch exal- 
tation. Charmed with this anfwer, which’ increafed ftill 
fatther his efteem for the Englith ambaflador, Philip begged 
him at Jeaft to accept a prefent of ten thoufand ducats, 
which might be requifite for his fapport, until he could difs 
fipate the calumnies of his enemies ; affuring him at the dame 
time, that-his compliance fhould for ever remain a fecret to 
all the world, and could never come to the knowledge of his 
mafter. There is one perfon,” replied the generous no- 
bleman, “ who mutt neceffarily know it: he is the earl of ~ 
‘* Briftol, who will certainly reveal it to the ng of iad 
 Jand.#? 

The king of England was unworthy of fuch a fervant. 
Briftol, on his .xeturn, was immediately committed to the 
‘Tower, ;In vain did he: demand an opportunity ofjuftify- 
ing himfelf, and of laying his whole condu& before his maf; 
ter... Buckingham and the prince of Wales were 
inexorable, unlefs he would acknowledge his 
mifconduct ; a propofal which his high fpirit rejected with 
“difdain setter. being releafed from confinement, he »was 
thereforgyérdered to retire to his country feat, and to abitain 
from alk attendance i in parliament 7°. 

In éonfequence of the rupture with Spain, and the hofiile 
difpofition;j im the parliament, an alliance was entered into, as 


A.D. 1624. 


we have formerly had occafion to notice *°, between France 
and England, in conjunction with the United Provinces, for 
43. Frankhn, p. 86. 

49. Rufhworth, vol. i. James perhaps is more to be pitied than blamed 
for his ungenerous treatment of Briftol, after his return. Supported by the 
prince of Wales, as well as by the popular party in parliament, Buckingham 
exercifed the nroft cruel defpotifm over the king, always timid, and now iy 
the decline of life. Yet when Buckingham infifted on Briftoi’s figning | 2 
confeflion of his mifconduét, as the only means of regaining favour at court, 
James had the fpirit, and the equity to fay, That it was “an horrible tyranny 


fo make an innocent man declare himfelf guilty.” Td. abid. 
=“ §05- “Part, I, Let. LE XIV, 
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abe. fame: sime negociaed, besween. the «of Wales an 
_ Henrietta of France, filter to. Lewis Xi. and dat shter. of 
» dlenry TV. an “gecompliied prince, whom, Charles b ; 
fcen and. admired i in his way to Madrid, and who. retained, = 
elas. his whole li life, a dangerous afcendency over him, by ; 
eans | of his too tender and affeCtionate heart **, ante 
ras ‘his. match, was highly agreeable to James; <a although 
= eee acquainted v with the antipathy of his, fubjects againft 
3 “ anyzallianee.. with Catholics, fill perfevered, ina romantic 
i + A.D. 1625, Opinion, fuggefted by hereditary pride; that, his 
OA vant fon would:be degraded by, n receiving gaia hiesbed 


© aprincels ca lefs than royal extraction **... He did notlive, 
owever, to fee the celebration of the nuptials ; but died in 
P 


‘the fifty-ninth year of his age, foon after, the failure of the 

: expedition. under count Mansfeldt,, for the recovery of _the 
Palatinate, which f have, formerly had.occafion, to. mention, 

: An treating of the ; affairs of GermanyS*..... ptaiygatins 
akon That James.’ was contemptible asa ‘monarch, muftspet 
ee Se ops be allowed; but-that he was. fo_as. a qranstanchnse 


ee te . web SAG 4 


% ... §1.A fecret paflion forthis princeft had perhaps induced Charles, unknown 
- to himilelf, to liften to the arguments of Buckingham, for breaking off the 
“Spanifh match, And if Buckingham had difcovered that paflion; he would 
not fail to make ufe of it for accomplithing his purpofe. Such a fuppofition 

forms the beft apology for Charles's conduct in regard tothe Infanta: 

52. Rufhworth, vol. i. ' * 

53. Part. I. Let. LXXIV. -The troopsunder Mansfeldt’s command, con- 
difting of twelve thoufand foot, and two thoufaad horfe, were embarking at 
Dover; but failing over to Calais, he found no orders yet arrived for their 
admiffion. After waiting in yain, for fuch orders, he judged it neceffary to 
fail towards Zealand; where the troops were again detained, as proper mea- 
fures had not been taken for their debarkation. Mcanwhilea peftilential dif. 
temper had crept in among, the Englith foldiers, fo long cooped up in narrow 
veffels. One half of the men died while on board ; and thé other half, 


weakened by ficknefs, appeared too feeble a body to march into the Palatinate. 
Roufhworth,vol.i. Franklin, p » 104. 
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fhave of both learning and “abilities, but ‘wanted that vigour 
‘of mind, and dignity of» “manner, which are eflential to form 
a refpectable fovereign. His ‘fpirit rather than ‘his undee- 
ftanding, was weak; and the loftinefs of his pretenfions, 
contrafted with the fmallne({s of his ‘kingly power, only per- 
haps could Shave -expofed him to ridicule, notwithitanding 
the urigracefulnefs of his perfon, and the grofs familiarity.of 
‘ fiis"converfation.. His turn of mind inclined him to pro- 
mote the arts, both ufeful and ornamental ;. and that peace 
which he loved, and fo timidly courted, was favourable to 
Gnduftry and commerce. It-may therefore be- confidently 
afirmed,-That in ‘no preceding period of the Englifh. mo- 


harchy was there amore fenfible increafe of all the adyan-_ 


‘tages which diftinguith a fourithing ene ia nite the 
ee of this defpifed prince." gy 

"Of fx legitimate children, borne to him by ete of Dene 

Hien: ‘Jamesileft only one fon, Charles L now inthe twenty- 


fifth year of his age; and one daughter, Elizabeth; married. , 


‘to the eleQtor Palatine. —We muft carry forward the hiftory 
of owrSown: ifland,; my dear Philip, to the unhappyecataf 


“ophe of Charles, before we teturn to the affairs cf-the cone -- 
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3 | Mls be ddiAitee.” ‘His difpofition was friendly, ‘his temper 
* Benevolent, and his humour, gay.” He poffefled a confiderable - 
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the Duke of BUCKIWGHAM, & in 1628, ” a 


match, and engaging the nation in a war for the re+ 
covery of the Palatinate, had acquired the favour of the pos 
war party in the Houfe of Commons, the young king was 
eager to meet the reprefentative body of his people, that he 


a have an opportunity of fhewing himfelt to them in his 


‘charaéter, and of receiving a teftimony of'their dutiful 
attachment. Thus confident of the affection of his fubje@tsy 
and not doubting but the parliament would afford him a li- 
beral and voluntary fupply, he employed no intrigue to in- 
fluence the votes of the members. In his fpeech from the 
throne, he flightly mentioned the exigencies of the ftate, but 
would not fuffer the officers of the crown, who had feats in 
the houfé, to name or folicit any particular fam; he left the 
whole to the generofity of the commons.” But the commons 
had no generofity for Charles. Never was prince more de- 
ceived by placing confidence in any body of men. ‘Phough 


_ they knew that he was loaded with a large debt, contracted 


by his father ; that he was engaged in a difficult and expens 
five war with the whole houfe of Auftria; that this war was 
the refult of their own importunate folicitations and entreas 
ties; and that they had folemnly engaged to yield the necef> 


-fary fupplies for the fupport of it:—in order to anfwer all 


thefe great and important ends, and demonftrate their affece 
tion to their young fovereign, they granted him only two 
fubfidies, amounting to about an hundred and caelts thou- 
ae pounds . : oa geildiers she" 
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"The caufes of this exceflive parfimony deferve to be 


traced. It is in vain to fay, That war, during the feudal _ 


times, being {upported by men, not money, the commons 
were not yet accuftomed to open their purfes. They muft 
have been fenfible, that the feudal militia being now laid 
afide, naval and military enterprizes could not be conducted 
without money; efpecially as the heads of the Country 
Party, Sir Edward Coke, Sir Edwin Sandys, Sir Robert 
Philips, Sir Francis Seymour, Sir Dudley Digges, Sir foha 


Elliot, Sir Thomas Wentworth, Mr. Selden, and Mr. Pym, 


were men of great talents and enlarged views. We mutt 
therefore look deeper for the motives of this cruel mockery 
of their young king, on his frft appearance in parliament, 


and when his neceflities, and the honour, if not the inte-\ — 


refts of the nation, called for, the moft liberal fupply. 

» Thefe enlightened patriots, animated with a warm love of 
liberty, faw with regret a too extenfive authority exercifed by 
the crown; and regardiefs of former precedents, were de- 
termined to feize the opportunity which the prefent crifis 
might afford them, of reftraining the royal prerogative withe 
im more reafonable bounds, and of fecuring the privileges of 
the people by firmer and more precife barriers than the con- 
ftitution had hitherto provided forthem. They accordingly 
refolved to grant no fupplies to their neceflitous prince, 


~ without extorting proportional conceflions in favour of civil 


-— 
a 


liberty.. And how ungenerous foever fuch a conduct might 


w feem, they conceived that it was fully juftified by the bene- 


ficent end they had in view. The means were regular and 
conftitutional. To grant or refufe fupplies was the undoubt- 


ed privilege of the commons; and as all human governments, 


but efpecially thofe of a mixed kind, are in continual fluctu- 
ation, it was, in their opinion, as:natural and allowable for 
popular aflemblies to take advantage of favourable conjunc- 
tures, in order to fecure the rights of the fubje&t, as for fo- 


_ -vereigns to make ufe of {uch occafions, in order to extend the 
| xeyal authority. 
ee | Befide 


: 


Betide théefe general argu its, the 
of a particular and perfonal nature, wh 
be fparing fn'their aids to the crown. “The 
hath, in order to fereen himfelf from the refent 
Janes, who was enraged at his breaking off the’ 
miitch, ‘had affected popilarity, and entered into cabals with 
the’ Puritans, they were’ always doubtful of’ his -fincerity: © 
Wow fecure of the confiderice of Charles, he had realized” 
their fufpicions, by abandoning them and was, on that ac- 
count, the diftinguifhed object of their hatred; as well as of 
‘their fears. ‘They faw, with:terror and concérn; the" whole - 
power of adminiftration grafped by’ his ambitious hands 
while“he: governed his'mafter by a more abfolute afeendant 


* _ tha he hadever held over the late king, and poffeffed in his © 


fingle pérfon the nioft confiderable offices of the fate” “The 
¥eft'were chiefly occupied by his numerous flatterers and de- 
-‘pendentss whom’ his -violent temper prompted him to raife 
' -faddenly to the higheft point of elevation, and to throw down, 
“onthe teat ‘occafionof difpleafure, with equal impetuo- 
ity’ and ‘violence. “Difgufted with’ the failure of ‘thevex- 
“pedition under Mansfeldt, the commons were ‘of opinion, 
‘that fuch a miniftry was not to be*trufted with the ma- 
“nagement’ of a war, how laudable foever its objekt 5 for al- 
lowing, what was very improbable, that fuccefs:fhould attend 
théir- meéafures, the event was no lefs to be dreaded. A con= 
squering army, in the hands of. unprincipled men, might 
prove as dangerous to freedom, as the invafion of a foreign 
-enemy. Religion,’ at leaft, would be expofed to the utmoft 
perils religion, already infulted by the appearance of popifh 
priefts in their veftments, and the relaxation’ of the laws 
againft recufants, in. confequence of the ‘alliance - with 
-France*; and that too, ‘at a time, when the peace of many 


2, A chapel at Somerfet-honfe had been built for the queen and her fa- 
_mily, with conveniences thereunto adjoining for Capuchin friars, who had 
permiflion to walk abroad in their religious habits, Rufhye orth, vol. Beis 
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van Honett alia was difturbed, by beinenclliens: to. aan 
»to the more decent ceremonies of the church of England; 
and. when many _apbold: pens feinblete at, the. Babs pis a 
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commons might think their parfimony, it appeared in.a very 
different light to Charles. He at firft confidered it as fpleen 
againft Buckingham, and as juch ungenerous and cruel ; but 


when=he- perceived, that it proceeded from a purpofe of. 


‘abridging his prerogative, which he thought already -too-li- 
mited, he regarded that purpofe as highly criminal. — Filled 


with lofty ideas of monarchical power, an attempt to-circum~. 


fcribe his authority feemed to him little lefs than a confpi- 
racy againfliethe throne. ~ He therefore {peedily reailembied 
the parliament, whichhe had been obliged. to adjourn.on ae- 

count-of the plague, which at that time raged in London: It 
met,at.Oxford ; and there the king, laying afide that Aug.1- 
ee which he had hitherto obferved, endeavoured to draw 

rom the commens a more liberal fupply, by making them 
fully acquainted with the {late of his affairs; with the debts 


of the crown, the expences of the war, the fteps he had taken, 
and the engagements into which he had entered for conduc 


ing it. ~But ali-his arguments, aud even entréaties, were em- 
ployedsiny vain =, the.commons remained inexorable.. They 


-obftinately refufed any farther. afliftance ; though it was. 


known, that, a- fleet and army were lying at Portfmouth-in 
“great want of pay and provifions, and that Buckingham and 
the treafurer of the navy had advanced, on their-own credit, 
néar an hundred thoufand. pounds for the fea fervice 4. 
They,anfwered him.only by vexatious petitions, and. com- 
plaints of grievances. 
Enraged at fuch obftinacy, Charles diflolved the. parliae 
cment, and attempted to rz rife money. by other. meang, 7 Hle 
had receurfe to the old expedicut.of forcing :a loam from the 
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~ fums fo raifed, he was satis though. with diflicu 
equip his fleet. It confifted of eighty fail, includ 
ports, and carried an army_ of ten thouf. 
to act as occafion might require. The chief comm was 
entrufted to lord vifcount Wimbledon, lately Sir Edward 
Cecil, one ‘of Buckingham’s creatures. He failed direétly 
for Cadiz, and found the bay full of Spanifh fhips of great 
value 3 yet thefe, through mifconduct, were fuffered to 
efcape. The troops were landed and a fort was taken. But 
that being found of fmall confequence, and an epidemical 
diftemper having broke out among the foldiers and failors, 
occafioned by the immoderate ufe of new wine, Wimble- 
don re-imbarked his forces; and after cruizing a while off 
Cape St. Vincent, but without fuccefs, in hopes of intercept- 
ing the Spanith plate-fleet, he returned to England with his 
fickly crew, to the great diflatisfa€tion of the nation *. 

The failure of an enterprize, from which he expected fo 
much treafure, “obliged Charles again to call a 
parliament, and lay his neceflities before the com- 
mons. They immediately voted him three fubfidies and 
three fifteenths, and afterward added one fublidy more ; yet 
the fum was fill very inadequate to the exigencies of the 
Bate, ang. little fitted to promote the ambitious views of the 
young king. But the fcantinefs of this fupply was not the 
moft mortifying circumftances attending it. The commons, 
in the firft inftance, only voted it; and referved, until the 
end of the feflion, the power of giving that vote the fanc- 
tion of alaw. In the meantime, under colour of redrefling 
grievances, they proceeded in regulating and controuling 
every part of government; and it required no deep pene- 
tration to perceive, that if the king obftruéted their mea- 
fures, or refufed compliance with their demands, that he 
muit expect no aid from parliament. Though Charles 
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_exprefled great difpleafure at this conditional mode of fup- 
ply, as well as at the political inquiries of the commons, his 
prefling wants obliged him to fubmit, and wait with patience 
the iffue of their deliberations °, 

In order to ftrike at the root of all their grievances, the 
commons took a ftep little expected by the king or his mi+ 
nifer. They proceeded to impeach the duke of Bucking- 
ham, who had long been odious to the nation, and became 
more fo every day, by his arrogant behaviour, the uncon- 
trouled afcendant which he maintained over his mafter, and 
the pernicious counfels which he was fuppofed to have dic- 
tated. The uniting of many offices in his perfon, accepting 
extenfive grants from the crown, and procuring many ti- 
tles of honour for his kindred, the chief articles of accufa- 
tion exhibited againft him, might perhaps be confidered as 
grievances, and juftly. infpired with refentment fuch as 
thought they had a right’to thare in the honours and employ= 
ments of the ftate, but could not, in the eye of the law, be 
confidered as fufficient grounds for an impeachment. 
Charles, therefore, thinking the duke’s whole guilt con- 
fifted in being his friend and favourite, rafhly refolved to’ 
fupport him at all hazards, regardlefs of the fate of the con- 
ditional fupply, or the clamour of the public °. : 

The lord-keeper, in the king’s name, accordingly com- 
manded the commons not to meddle with his minifter and 
fervant, Buckingham. A meflage was alfo fent them, that 
if they did not {peedily furnith his majefty with fapplies, he 
would be obliged to try NEW couNsELs. They went on, 
however, with their impeachment of the duke; though Sir 
John Elliot and Sir Dudley Diggs, two of the members who 
had been employed to conduct it, were fent to the Tower. 
And the majority of the hotfe, after this infult, declared they’ 
would proceed no farther upon bufinefs, until they were 
righted in their privileges; and Charles, ever ready to adopt 
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violent counfels, but wanting firmnefs to perfevere in them, 
finding he ‘had ated with too much precipitancy, ordered 
the members to be fet at liberty’. Thus irri it not 
intimidated, by a prince who had difcovered his weaknefs, or 
imprudence, or both, the commons, regardlefs of the public 
neceflities, continued their inquiries into the conduct of 
Buckingham. But not being able to fix any crime upon 
him, that could be legally brought under the article of high 
treafon, they drew up a petition for removing him from his 
majefty’s perfon and councils, as an unwife and dangerous 
minifter *. 

The affectionate and refpeCtful ftyle of that petition leave 
_ great room to believe, that if Charles had complied with the 
requeft of the commons, by renouncing all future connexion 
with Buckingham, a good underftanding might yet have 


been eftablifhed between the king and parliament, and all 
the horrors of civil war prevented ; for if the pretenfions of 
the commons afterwards exceeded the line of the conftitu- 
tion, thefe extravagant pretenfions were firft roufed by the 
arbitrary proceedings of the crown, which excited a hatred 
again{t royal authority, and adefire of recrimination, which 
at laft proved fatal to the monarchy. It may indeed be 
urged, on the other fide, that the arbitrary proceedings of 
the crown, were occafioned by the obftinacy of the parlia- 
ment; that Charles had no defire of opprefling his fubje€ts, 
how high foever his ideas of prerogative might be, and would 
never have attempted any unconftitutional meafare, if the 
_commons Imd furnifhed him with the neceflary and reafon- 
able fupplies. Both parties were therefore to blame, and 
perhaps equally; yet I cannot help believing the commons 
were fincere, when they made this folemn declaration to 
the king, in the clofe of a remonftrance, that followed 
their petition. 


“ We profefs, in the prefence of Almighty God, the 
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“* fearcher of all hearts, that you are as highly efteemed. 
** and beloved as ever any of your predeceflors were !” 
And, after entreating him to difmifs Buckingham from his 
prefence, they thus apologize for their parfimony; “ we 
“ proteft to your majefty, and to the whole world, that 
“ until this great perfon be removed from intermedling with 


“the great affairs of ftate, we are out of hope of any 


** good fuccefs; and do fear, that any money we {hall 
** or can give, will, through his mifemployment, be turn- 
“ ed rather to the prejudice of this your kingdom than other- 
‘© wife, as by lamentable experience we have found, in thofe 
“¢ Jarge fupplies formerly and lately given. But no fooner 
“ fhall we receive r¢drefs and relief in this, which of all 
“ others is our moft infupportable grievance, but we fhall 
® forthwith proceed to accomplifh your majefty’s own de- 
“ fire for fupply ; and likewife, with all chearfulnefs, apply 
“ ourfelves to the perfecting of divers other great things, 
“ fuch as we think no one parliament in one age can paral- 
“¢ Jel, tending to the ftability, wealth, ftrength, and honour 
“ of this your kingdom, and the fupport of your friends and 
s¢ allies abroad °.”” | 
Enraged at this fecond attempt to deprive him of his mi- 
nifter and favourite, Charles paid no regard to the prayer 
of the commons, or to his lofs of fupply, the neceffary 
confequence of denying it, but immediately prepared to 
diffolve the parliament; in order to avoid any farther im- 
sartatity, ona fubject fo ungrateful to his ear. What 
“ idea,” faid he, © muft all mankind entertain of my ho- 
“ nour, fhould I facrifice my innocent friend to pecuniary 
s confiderations ?” But allowing this friend and fervant to 
have been more innocent, and even more able, than we find 
him, it was the king’s duty, as well as his intereft, to difmifs 
his minifter from all public employments, at the requeft of 
the reprefentative body of his fubjects. For, as the com- 
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« tions between a fovereign and his people 
«© and are more prevalent and binding thar 
“¢ a mafter towards a fervant ; and confequ r 
Ks fatisfy the juft and neceffary defires of his people. is ore. 


_ © honourable to a ‘prince, than any expreflions of grace | to 


“ a fervant"® 
Inftead of liftening to fuch-refpectful arguments, Charles, 


by perfevering in his fupport of Buckingham, inyolved him- ~ 


felf, in the opinion of the nation, in all his favourite’s 
crimes, whether real or imputed. Among thefe was a 


_ charge of having applied a plafter to the late king’s fide, 


without the knowledge of his phyficians, and which was 


apt to have been the caufe of his death ; an accufation 


_-which, if Charles had believed to be juft, would have 


~ Yoofened all the ties of affeCtion to Buckingham, and which 


he would have profecuted to the utmoft. Yet were there 
people wicked enough to fuppofe, from the king’s blind 
attachment to the duke, that he had been privy to fuch 
an attrocious crime. His adherence to this worthlefs man 
was indeed fo ftrong as to exceed all belief. When the 
houfe of peers, whofz compliant behaviour furely entitled 
them to fome influence with him, requefted that he would 
let the parliament fit a little longer, he haftily replied, 
“© Not a moment longer ** !” and inftantly ended the feffion 
by a diffolution. 

Tn this glarming crifis of his affairs, as he did not chufe 
to refign his minifter, the only rational counfel which Charles 
could purfue, was immediately to conclude a peace with 
Spain ; ‘and, by’that prudent meafure, to render himfelf as 
independent as poflible of the parliament, which feemed de- 
termined to take advantage of his neceflities, in order to 
abridge his authority. Nothing could be more ealy, more 
confltent with national intereft, or more ae to his own 
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with 5 but the violent and impetuous Buckingham, inflamed 
with a defire of revenge, for injuries which he himfelf had 
committed, and animated with a love of glory, which he 
wanted talents to acquire, perfuaded his too facile mafter to 
continue the war, though he had not been able to procure 
him the conftitutional means of fupporting it. Thofe new 
counfelsy. which Charles had mentioned to the parliament, 
were therefore now to be tried, in order to fupply his exi- 
gencies: and fo high an idea had he conceived of kingly: 
power, and fo contemptible an opinion of the rights of na- 
tional affemblies, that, if he had poffeffed a military force on 
which he could have depended, there is reafon to believe he 
would at once have laid afide all referve, and attempted to 
govern without any regard to parliamentary privileges **. 
But being deftitute of fuch a force, he was obliged to cover 
his violences under the fanCtion of ancient precedents, col- 
leGted from all the tyrannical reigns fince the Norman con- 
quett. 

The people, however, were too keen-fighted not to per- 
ceive, that examples can never alter the nature of injuftice. 
They therefore complained loudly of the benevolences and 


loans, which were extorted from them under various forms; | 


and thefe complaints were increafed by a commiffion, which 
was openly iffued, for compounding with popifh recufants, 
and difpenfing for 2 fum-of money, with the penal laws 
enacted againft them *3. While the nation was in this dif 
fatisfied humour, intelligence arrived of the defeat of the 


Proteftants in Germany, by the imperial forces. A general 


loan from the fubjeCt was-now exacted, equal to the four 
fubfidies and three fifteenths voted laft parliament; and may 
ny refpectable perfons were thrown into prifon for refufing 
to pay their afleffments. Moft of them patiently fubmitted 


to confinement, or applied by petition to the king, who ge- 
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nerally releafed them. Five gentlemen alone, namely, Sir 
Thomas Darnel, Sir John Corbet, Sir Walter Earl, Sir 
John Evingham, and Sir Edmund Hambden, = 
enough to demand their releafe, not as a favour rom the 
prince, but as their right by the laws of their country **. 

On examination it was found, that thefe gentlemen had 
been arbitrarily committed, at the {pecial command alone of 
‘the king and council, without any caufe being afligned for 
fuch commitment. This they afferted was not a fufficient 
ground for detaining them in cuftody. The queftion was 
brought to a folemn trial before the court of King’s Bench ; 
‘and in the courfe of the debates, it appeared inconteftibly 
to the nation, that our anceftors had been fo jealous of per- 
fonal liberty, as to fecure it againft abfolute' power in the 
prince, not only by an article in the GREAT CHARTER 
itfelf, the facred bafis of the laws and conftitution, but by 
fix feveral ftatutes befides*’. Precedents, however, were 
numerous of the violation of thofe ftatutes: fo 
that the judges, obfequious to the court, refufed 
to releafe the prifoners, or to admit them to bail *®. 

‘The cry was now loud, that the nation was reduced to 
flavery. “Tvhe liberty of the fubje€t was violated, for refuf- 
ing to fubmit to an illegal impofition ! Nor was this the only 
arbitrary meafure of which the people had reafon to complain. 
‘The troops that had returned from the fruitlefs expedition 
againft Cadiz were difperfed over the kingdom, and billetted 
upon private families, contrary to eftablifhed cuftom, which 
required that they fhould be quartered at inns and public 
houfes. And all perfons of fubftance, who had refufed or 
delayed the loan, were fure to be loaded with a difpropor- 
tionate number of thofe diforderly guefts; while people of 
inferior condition, who had fhewn a refractory difpofition, 
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were preffed into the fea or land fervice’?.. Every one, in 
a word, feemed to feel the public grievances, and to execrate 
the oppreffive fpirit of adminiftration, though paflive obedi- 


ence was {trongly recommended from the pulpit: and the 


crimes and outrages committed by the foldiers, who had ne- 
ver been habituated to the reftraints of difcipline, contributed 
not a little to increafe the general difcontent. 

In the midft of thefe alarming diffatisfactions and increaf- 
ing difficulties, when baffled in every attempt againft the 
dominions of the two branches of the houfe of Auftria, and 


embroiled with his own fubjeéts, what was the furprize of 


mankind to fee Charles, as if he had not yet had.enow of. 
enemies, engage in a war again{ft France ! Unable to account 
for fo extraordinary a meafure, hiftorians have generally af- 
cribed it to an amorous quarrel between cardinal Richelieu 
and the duke of Buckingham, on account of a rival paflion 
for the queen of France, and the encouragement which the 
duke had. received, when employed to bring over the princefs 
Henrietta, which induced him to project a new embafly to 
that court, as I have formerly had occafion to relate’*. But 
however that might be, Buckingham had other reafons for 
involving his mafter in a war with France. 

One of the articles of impeachment againft the duke, a and 
that which had excited the greateft odium, was the fending 
of fome Englith thips to affift the French king in fubduing 
his Proteftant fubjects, who were in arms in defence of their 
réfigious liberties. To this impolitic, as well as inhuman 
meafure, Buckingham had been feduced by a promife, that 
as foon as the Hugonots were reduced, Lewis XII. would 
take an active part in the war againft the houfe of Auttria. 
But afterward, finding himfelf deceived by cardinal Richelieu, 
who had nothing in view but the aggrandifement of the 
French monarchy, he procured a péace for the Hugonots, 
and became fecurity to _— its performance. ‘That 
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peace, however, was not obferved + Richelieu fil. meditated 


the utter deftruction of the Proteftant pa ec. 
They were deprived of many of their —— nd 
forts were erecting to bridle Rochelle, their moft confider- 
able bulwark *®. The fubjection of the Hugonots, it was — 
readily forefeen, would render France more formidable to 
England than’ the whole houfe of Auftria. Befides, if 
Charles and Buckingham fhould fupinely behold their ruin 
accomplifhed, fuch a conduct would increafe the popular 
difcontents, and render the breach between the king and 


- parliament irreparable. It was therefore refolved as the on- 


ly means‘of recovering any degree of credit with the people, 
as well as of curbing the power of an ambitious rival, to un- 
dertake the defence of the Hugonots. 

A negociation was accordingly entered into with Soubife, 


‘brother to the duke of Rohan, the head of the Proteftant 


party in France, who was at that time in London; and a 


fleet of an hundred fail; with an army of feven thoufand 


men on board, was fitted out for the afliftance of the Hugo- 
nots, under the command of the duke of Buckingham, the 
moft unpopular man in the kingdom, and utterly unac- 


-quainted with naval or military fervice. The fate of the 


expedition, as we have feen *°, was fuch as might be expet- 
ed from dis management. When the fleet appeared before 
Rochelle, the inhabitants of that city fhut their gates, and 
refufed to admit allies, of whofe arrival they were not ap- 
ptifed. Buckingham made a defcent on the ifle of Rhé; 
but took hi meafures fo unfkilfully, that he was able to 
make no impreflion on the principal fort; and the fea was 
fo negligently guarded, that a French army ftole over in 
fmall divifions, and obliged him to re-imbark, after lofing 
near two-thirds of the land forces**. With the wretched 
remnant he returned to England, totally difcredited both as 
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: 
-anadmiral and general, and univerfally defpifed and teenies 
cas a minifter. “ 
The public grievances were now fo great, that an infur-. 
rection was to be apprehended. The people were not only. 
loaded with illegal taxes, but their commerce, which had 
been hurt by the Spanifh, was ruined by the French war; 
while the glory of the nation was tarnifhed by unfuccefsful, 
enterprizes, and its fafety threatened by the forces of two 
powerful monarchies. At fuch a feafon, Charles and Buck-. 
ingham muft have dreaded, above all things, the calling of 
a parliament; yet the improvidence of the miniftry, the ne- 
ceflity of fupply, and the danger of forcing another loan, 
obliged them to have recourfe to that expedient. In order 
to wipe off, if poflible, the popular odium from the duke, it 
was reprefented as his motion; and ftill farther to difpofe 
the commons to co-operate with the minifter, ie ae 
warrants were iffued previous to their meeting, 
and fent to-all parts of the kingdom, for the releafe of thofe 
gentlemen who had been confined on account of refufing to 
contribute toward the late loan. Their number amounted 
to feventy-eight, and many of them were eleCted members 
of the new parliament’. 
When the commons affembled, the court perceived that 
they were men of the fame independent episit ee 
_with their predeceffors, and fo opulent, that their 
property was computed to furpafs three times that of the 
Woufe of peers**. But although enraged at the late viola- 
tions of public liberty, by perfonal injuries, and by the ex- 
treme folly with which public meafures were conducted, to 
the difgrace, and even danger of the nation, they entered 
upon bufinefs with no lefs temper and decorum than vigour’ 
and ability. . From a knowledge of the king’s political opi- 
nions, as well as from his fpeech at their meeting, in which 
_he told them, “ that if they did not do their duty, in contri- 
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“ buting to vetlel neceflities of the dtidiiigae thofe 
“ other. means, which God had put into his — hands!” they 
forefaw, that if any handle was afforded, he would immedi- 
ately diffolve the parliament, and think himfelf thenceforth 
juftified in violating, in a manner {till more open, all the an= 
cient forms of the conftitution. But the decency which the 
popular leaders have prefcribed to themfelves, in order to 
avoid the calamities of civil war, which muft have been the 
immediate confequence of a new breach between the king 


and parliament, did not prevent them from taking into con- 


fideration the grievances under which the nation had lately 
laboured ; the billetting of foldiers, the impofing of arbitrary 
taxes, the imprifoning of thofe who refufed to comply, and 
the refufal of bail, on an Habeas Corpus, to certain gentle-_ 
men who demanded it. ~ Nor did they fail to exprefs them - 
felves with a proper degree of indignation on thefe fubje€ts. 
“ This is the great council of the kingdom,” faid Sir 
Francis Seymour, who opened the debate, ‘‘ and here, if 
“* not here alone, his majefty may fee, as in a true glafs, the 
“¢ ftate of the kingdom. Weare called hither by his majefty’s 
“ writs, in order to give him faithful counfel; fuch as may 
« ftand with his honour; and this we muft do without flat- 
“ tery. We are alfo fent hither by the people, in order to 
deliver their juft grievances; and this we'muft do without 
“fear. Let us not like Cambyfes’ judges, who, when quef- 
‘< tioned by their prince concerning fome illegal meafures, 
“ replied, though there is a written law, the Perfian kings 
“ may do what they lif?! ‘This was bafe flattery, fitter for 
* our own reproof than imitation; and, as fear, fo flattery 
“ taketh away the judgment. For my part, I fhall fhun both; 
*« and {peak my mind with as much duty as any man to his 
“ majefty, without negleCting the public. But how can we 
“ exprefs affections, while we retain our fears; or {peak of 
“* giving, till we know whether we have any thing left to 
« give ! ? For if his majefty may be perfuaded to take what 
« he will, what occafion have we to give? That this a, | 
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“been done, appears by the billetting of foldiers, a thing 
“ nowife advantageous to the king’s fervice, and a burden 
“* to the commonwealth ; by the imprifonment of gentlemen 

“& for refufing the loan; yet who, if they had done the con- 
** trary from fear, had been as blameable as the projectors 
** of that oppreflive meafure. And to countenance thefe 
“¢ proceedings, hath it not been preached, or rather prated, 
** in the pulpit, that all we have is the king’s by divine 
right 2” 

“1 have read,” faid Sir Robert Philips, “of a cuftom 
*€ among the old Romans, that once every year they held a 
 & folemn feftival, during which their flaves had liberty, 

‘¢ without exception, to fpeak what they would, in order to 

*© eafe their afflidted minds; and that, on the conclufion of 

“ the feftival, they returned to their former abje& condition. 
“* This may, with fome refemblance, and diftin@ion, well 

“ {et forth our prefent ftate. After the revolution of fome 

“ time, and the grievous fufferings of many violent oppref- 


”~ 


n 


“< fions, we have now, as thofe flaves "had, a day of liberty 


<€ 


n 


of fpeech; but we fhall not, I truft, be hereafter flaves, 
‘© for we are BORN FREE! Yet what illegal burdens: our 
‘© eftates and perfons have groaned under, my heart yearns 
“ to think, my tongue faulters to utter. 

“ The grievances by which we are oppreffed,”’ continued 
he, “1 draw under two heads; acts of power againft law, 
‘© and the judgments of lawyers againft our liberty.” He 
‘then mentioned three illegal judgments pafled within his 
memory; that by which the Scots born after the acceffion of 
James I. were admitted to all the privileges of Englifh fub- 
jects *45 that by which the new impofitions had been war- 
ranted; and that-by which arbitrary imprifonments were 
authorifed. -After this enumeration, he thus proceeded : 


24. He pays the Scots a handfome compliment, at the fame time that he 
blames the aét:-—‘‘ a nation,” “ fays he, ‘* which I heartily love for their 
« fingular good zeal in our religion, and their free /pixit to preferve liberty iar 

¢ beyond any of us.” Parl, Hi/?, vol. vii. si 
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© to live along with me: nay, I can live, ¢ L 

with impofitions beyond what at prefent I bears but to 
« have my liberty, which is the foul of my life, taken rom 
“ me by power; to have my perfon pent up in a goal, with. 
« out remedy by law, and to be fo adjudged—O improvident 
*€ anceftors ! O unwife forefathers! to be fo curious in pro- 
“ yiding for the quiet pofleflion of our lands, and the liber- 
€ ties of parliament, and at the fame time fo negligent of 
* our perfonal liberty ; to let us lie in prifon, and that dur- 
“ ing pleafure without remedy or redrefs! If this be law, 
** why do we talk of liberties ? why trouble ourfelves with 
 difputes about a Micra ee property in goods, 
“ and the like? What may any man call his own, if not the 
“ Jiberty of his perfon ? ; 

> added he, “ of treading thefe ways, and 
“ therefore conclude to a fele& committee, in order to 
“ frame a petition to his majefty for redrefs of our griev- 
« ances,” The fame fubject was purfued by Sir Thomas 
Wentworth, who exclaimed, “ We muft vindicate !— 
What! New things?—No: our ancient legal, and vital 
liberties, by reinforcing the laws enacted by our anceftors! 


s T am weary,’ 
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_by fetting fuch a ftamp upon them, that no licentious fpirit 
fhall dare henceforth to invade them *°.” 


a“ 
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The commons accordingly proceeded to frame a PETITION 
oF Ricurs, as they chofe to call it; indicating by this 
name, that it contained a corroboration or explanation of the 
ancient con{tftution, not any infringement of royal prero- 
gative, or acquifition of new liberties. And Charles, .find- 
ing his threats had neither awed them into fubmiffion, nor 
provoked them to indecent freedom of fpeech, thought fit 
to fend them a conciliating meflage ; intimating- that he 
efteemed the grievances of the houfe his own, and ftood not 
on precedence in point of honour. He therefore defired, that 


~ 
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"the fame committee, which was appointed for the redrefs of 
grievances, might alfo undertake the bufinefs of fupply. 
Pleafed with this conceffion, the commons voted him five — 
fubfidies ; with which, though much inferior to his wants, 
he was well fatisfied, and declared with tears of affe€tion in 
his eyes, that,. “ he liked parliaments at firft, though lately, 
<¢ he knew not how, he had got a diftafte of them, but was 
“ now where he was before: he loved them, and fhould re- 
** joice to meet his people again *7.” 
When Charles made this declaration, he was not fully ac- 
guainted with the extent of the Petition of Right; and 
therefore afterwards attempted, by various means, to get it 
moderated, as well as to evade giving his affent to it in the 
ufual manner. But as it was intimately conneéted with the 
vote of fupply, which was altogether conditional, the king 
was at laft obliged to give his folemn fanction to the bill. . 
The delays, however, which he had interpofed, and the feem- 
ing reluctance he difcovered to ratify the rights of his people, 
deprived the extorted affent of all claim to merit in the eyes of 
the commons. ‘They juftly confidered it as the effet of ne- 
ceffity, not complaifance, and became even more fufpicious 
of the king’s defigns again{t the conftitution. In confequence 
of this mode of thinking, they proceeded to require the re- 
drefs of a number of inferior grievances, not mentioned in 
their petition; which provided only againft forced loans, be- 
neyolences, taxes without confent of parliament, arbitrary 
imprifonment, billetting foldiers, and martial law. And 
they took into confideration the duty of tonnage and pound. . 
age, which had not yet been granted by parliament. To 
levy this duty without their confent, they aflirmed was a pal- 
pable violation of the ancient liberties of the people, and an 
epen infringement of the Petition of Right, in which thofe 
liberties were fo lately confirmed **. Alarmed at fuch an un- 
expected attack upon his prerogative, Charles came fuddenly 


a9. Parl, Hip. vol. viie 28. Ruthworth, vol. i. 
te 


to the parliament, and ended the feffion by a ror : 
order to prevent the prefenting of a remonftrance, which the 


-houfe had prepared for his confideration **. Pas 


In hopes of conciliating the affections of his fubjeéts, by 
making a popular ufe of the fupply which they had granted 
him, as well as recovering the reputation of his arms, Charles 
turned his eyes, during the recefs of parliament, toward the 
diftreffed proteftants in France. Rochelle was now clofely 
befieged by land, and a mole was ereéting to cut off all com- 
munication with it by fea. To the relief of that place the 


29. Journ. 26 June, 1628. Nothing tends more to excufe, if not to juftify 
the extreme rigour of the commons again{t Charles, than his open encou- 
ragement of fuch principles as are altogether incompatible with a limited 
government. One Manwaring had preached a fermon, which the commons 
found upon inquiry, to be printed by {pecial command of the king; and this 
fermon when examined, was obferved to contain doétrines fubverfive of all 
civil liberty. It taught, that, although property was commonly lodged in the 
fubject, yet all property was transferred to the fovereign whenever any exi- 
gency required fupply; that the confent of parliament was not neceflary for 
the impofition of taxes; and that the divine laws required compliance with 
-every demand, how irregular foever, which the prince fhould make upon his 
people. (Rufhworth, vol i. Parl. Hif. vol, viii.) For thefe doGrines the, 
commons impeached Manwaring ; and the fentence pronounced againft him 
by the peers was, That he fhould be imprifoned during the pleafure of the 
houfe, be fined a thoufand pounds to the king, make fubmiffion and acknow- 
Jedgement for his offence, be fufpended during three years, be incapable of 
holding any ecclefiaftical dignity or fecular office, and that his book fhould be 
called in and burnt. (Jd. iid.) But no fooner was the feilion ended than 
this man, fo jultly obnoxious to both houfes of parliament, and to the whole 
nation, received ¢ pardon; was promoted to a living of confiderable value, 
and raifed, fome years after, to the fee of St, Afaph. (Rufhworth, vol. i.) 
Nor were Charles's arbitrary principles, like his father’s, merely {peculative. 
Among other grievances, which feemed to require redrefs, the commons ap- 
plied for cancelling a commifiion, granted to the principal officers of the 
crown, by which they were empowered to meet, and to concett among them- 
felves the methods of levying money by impofitions, or otherwife; and, 
‘© where form and circum/ance,”’ as expréffed in the commiffion, “ mutt be dif- 
“ penfed with rather than the fubfance be loft or hazarded.” (Parl. Hift, 
vol. viii, Refiworth, vol.i) This, in a word, wasa fcheme for finding ex- 


pedients, which might raife the prerogative to the greatett height, and render 
i 
the parliament wholly unneceflary, 
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earl of Denbigh was difpatched, with ten fhips of the line, 
and fixty tranfports and victuallers ; but by an unaccountable 
complication of cowardice and incapacity, if not treachery, 
he returned without fo much as affording the befieged a fup- 
ply of provifions. In order to wipe off this difgrace, the 
duke of Buckingham, whom we have already feen make fo 
contemptible a figure as a commander, repaired to Portf- 
mouth, where he had prepared a confiderable fleet and army ; 
refolved once more to difplay his prowefs on the coaft of 
France, and defeat the ambitious defigns of Richelieu, his 
competitor in love, in politics, and even in war °°. 

But this enterprize was obftructed, and the relief of Ro- 
chelle prevented by one ftroke of a defperate enthufiaft, 
named Felton, who had ferved under Buckingham, in the 
{tation of a lieutenant, on his former expedition. Difgufted 
at being refufed a company, on the death of his captain, who 
was killed in the retreat from the ifle of Rhé, Felton had 
thrown up his commiffion, and retired from the army. 
While private refentment was boiling in his breaft, he met 
with the remonftrance of the commons; in which the man 
he hated was reprefented as the caufe of all the grievances 
under which the nation groaned, but more efpecially of thofe 
relating to religion. Naturally vindiCtive, gloomy, and en- 
thufiaftical, he was led to fuppofe, that he fhould do an ac- 
ceptable fervice to Heaven, at the fame time that he gratified 
the impulfe of his own envenomed heart, if he fhould dif- 
patch this enemy of God and his country. Full of his pur- 
pofe, he came to Portfmouth at the fame time with the duke, 
and watched for an opportunity of perpetrating the bloody 
deed. 

Such an occafion foon offered. While Buckingham was 
engaged in converfation with Soubife, and other Fench gen- 
tlemen, relative to the ftate of Rochelle, a difference of fen- 


go. See Part 1, Lett. LE XIV, of ths work, and the authors there cited. 
timent 


Aigiedreseh which produced fron 


Jent gefticulations, and vehement exertions F voice, 
nothing that could be ferioufly confidered as an infult. 
Scarce was this converfation ended, when the duke, on turn- 
ing round to {peak to Sir Thomas Fryar, a colonel in the 


‘army, was ftabbed in the breaft with a knife. The villain 


¢ has killed me!”—cried he, and pulling out the knife, ex- 
pired without uttering another word.» Nobody had feen the 
ftab given; but every one concluded that the murder had 
been committed by the French gentlemen, the violence of 
whofe voice and geftures had been remarked, while their 


‘words were not ee yy the by-ftanders. And in the 


firft tranfports of revengeful rage, they would inftantly have 
been put to death by the duke’s attendants, if fome men of 
temper and judgment had not happily interpofed, though by 
no means convinced of their innocence. 

Meantime.a hat was found among the crowd, in the infide 
of which was fewed a paper containing part of the late re- 
monftrances of the commons, which declared Buckingham 
an enemy to the civil and religious liberties of the kingdom ; 
and, under that, a fhort prayer or ejaculation. It was im- 
mediately concluded, that the hat belonged to the affaflin, 
but who he might be nobody could conjeture, as the writing 
did not difcover his name; and every one conje€tured that 
he had already fled far enough not to be found without a hat, 
the only circumi{tance that could lead to a difcovery. In the 
mid{t of we anxious folicitation to apprehend the fuppofed 
fugitive, a ‘man without a hat was feen walking very com> 
pofedly by the door near which the murder had been com- 
mitted. “ Here,” exclaimed one of the company, “ is the 
“‘ fellow who killed the duke '’ and on hearing a general cry, 
‘Where is he? where is he?” Felton ienly anf{wered, 
‘* Here I am !’’—He chearfully expofed his breaft to the 
drawn {words of the duke’s officers; being defirous of fall- 
ing a faerifice to their fury, in order to avoid a public exe- 


3  cution. | 
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cution. And he perfifted to the laft in denying that he had 
any accomplice > 

The king received the news of Buckingham’s death with 
fe little emotion, that his courtiers concluded he was fecretly 
not difpleafed to get rid of a minifter fo generally odious to 
the nation. But this feeming indifference, ‘as was afterwards 
difcovered, proceeded only from the gravity and compofure 
of Charles's mind $ he being attached as much as ever to that 
worthlefs favourite, for whofe friends, during his whole life, 
he retained an affection, and a prejudice againft his enemies. 
He even urged that Felton fhould be put to the torture in or- 
der to extort a conféeffion of his fuppofed accomplices; and 
was much chagrined, when the judges declared the practice 
to be unlawful, as well as the gratification of his requeft, 
that the criminal’s right hand might be cut off before the 
execution of the fentence of death **. | 

But Charles had public cares enow to divert his mind 
from private gricfs. The projected mole being finithed, 
Rochelle was now clofely blockaded on all fides 5 yet the ins 
habitants, though preffed with the utmoft rigours of famine, 
ftill refufed to fubmit, in hopes of fuccour from England. 
On the death of Buckingham, the command of the fleet and 
army deitined for their relief, was given to the earl of Lind+ 
fey; who, on his arrival before Rochelle, made fome ar- 
tempts to break through the mole, and force his way into 
the harbour. But that ftupendous monument of Richelieu’s 
géhius was now fortified in fuch a manner as to render the 
defign impraCticable ; and the wretched inhabitants, feeing 
all profpect of affiftance cut off, were obliged to furrender, 
in view of the Englith fleet **. 


31. Clarendon, vol. i. 32: Rifhworth; vol.i Whitlock, p. 12< 
33. Raofhworth, vel. i. 
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b> failure. of the expedition for the relicf “oF Bam 
ea Oa the ruin 1 of the Proteftant caufe in France, the 
ees JB 1629. _ mediate confequence of it, contributed much to 
Jan, 20. “increafe the difcontents of the Englifh nation, 
— Si diminifh the authority of Charles qos akin meeting 
Bs .s f parliament, the commons plained of m iny grievances, 
oe — efpecially in regard to religion 5 and in order to a rem 
refs of thefe, they refumed their claim to the right of 
granting tonnage and poundage. ‘This duty, in more an- 
= cient times, had commonly been a temporary grant of the 
parliament ; but fince the time of Henry V. it had been con- 


ferred on every king during life. Each prince had claimed 


ae pee from the moment of his acceflion, and it had been pully. 
Ss voted by the firft parliament of each reign. Charles, « 


the fhort interval which pafled between his acceflion ar 
parliament, had followed the example of his predeceffors. 
Nor was any fault found with him for fo doing. But the 
commons, when affembled, inftead of granting this duty 
we during the king’s life, voted it only for a year * 5 a circum- 
ftance which proves beyond controverfy, that they had feri- 
outly' formed.a plan of reducing the king to a ftate of depen- 
dence. ‘The peers, who perceived the purpofe of the lower 
houfe, and faw that the duty of poundage was now become 
more neceflary than ever to fupply the growing neceflities of 
the crown, rejeCted the bill. The parliament was foon after 
_diffolved, without any other fleps being taken in the bufi- 
nefs, by either party; and Charles continued to levy the duty, 
and the people to pay it in conformity with ancient ufage. ' 


E. Foura, 5 July, Tease 
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os 1 he fubjeat, however, was fo fully agitated by He fuc= 
ceeding parliament; that every one began to queftion the 


legality of levying tonnage and poundage, without the con- 


fent of the reprefentatives of the people. Charles, not yet 
fufliciently tamed to compliance, boldly afferted his prero= 
gative ; and the commons, engaged in procuring redrefs of 
more pernicious grievances, had little leifure to attend to the 
infringement of fo difputable a privilege. Butno fooner had 
‘they obtained the king’s affent to the Petition of Right, 
which afforded a remedy againft the renewal of their mot, 
weighty grievances, than they took this matter into ferious 
confideration. ‘The king had o bftructed their proceedings, 
by diffolving the parliament ; oar being now again aflembied, . 
they thewed their intention of extorting from the crown very. 
large conceffions, in return for the duty on. xf Romie and 
poundage. 
» Charles, who had forefeen thefe pretenfions, took caré 
very early to inform the parliament, ‘ That he had not taken 
“ the duties of tonnage and poundage as pertaining to his 
“© hereditary prerogative; but that it ever was, and flill is 
“ his meaning to enjoy them as a gift of his people; that he 

pretended, not to juftify himfelf for what he had hitherto 
«levied, by any right which he affumed, but only by the 
* necefiity of the eale? This conceflion, as a learned 
hiftorian remarks, might have fatisfied the commons, had 
they been influenced by no other motive, but that of afcer- 
taining their own powers and privileges. But they had 
higher views; and infifted, as an indifpenfable preliminary, 
that the king fhould, for a time, entirely defift from levying 
the duties in queftion, after which hey would take into 
confideration the peey ‘of reftoring fuch revenue to the 
crown. 

- The proud fpirit of Charles could not fubmit to a rigour 
that had never been exercifed againtt ay of his predecef- 


as Rathworth, vol. i, Parl. oe vol. viii. 
R 2 fors, 
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ir former projec of making this revenue on 
IETS ade ey Bees him to perpetual dependent 
not, however, immediately break with them on 
_ of granting him the contefled duties; but when, im! ead « 
liftening to his earneft folicitations for fupply, they procesde 
ed to'carry their {crutiny into his management of religion, _ 
his indignation was roufed, and he diffolved the parliament, et 
with a determined refolution never to call another, unlefs 
he fhould fee indications. a per compliant difpofition i in 
the nation >. ae 
_ The commons, on this occafion, bakact with great bold : 
nefs. As foon as they had the firft intimation — the king’s 
defign from the fpeaker, who immediately left the chair, they stg 
pufhed him back into it; and two members held him there, 


~ 


3. It isnot atall furprifing, that Charles fhould be enraged at this attempt 
of the commons to encroach~on his ecclefiaftical jurifdi€tion, or that they 
fhould be defirous of abridging it, as it was almoft the only dangerous prero- 
gative of the crown againft which the Petition ef Right had not planted a 
barrier. When the ecclefiaftical jurifdiction over England was wrefied from. 
the fee of Rome, the people had readily fubmitted to 2 jurifdi@ion no lefs 
arbitrary in' the prince: ‘Thus the king obtained a large addition of prero- 
gative, being vefted with the moft abfolute power in all affairs relative to the 
government of the church, and the confcience of the fubjed. 

The high-commifiion court, or fupreme ecclefiaftical tribunal, was imme 
diately under the direction of the crown, A conformity of relizion was de- 
manded-over the whole kingdom; and every refufal Of the eftablifhed cere- 
monies, was liable to be chaftifed by this court with deprivation, fines, con- 
fifcation, ahd imprifonment. Nor were the judges of the high-commiffion 
court obliged to proceed by legal information: rumour and fufpicion were 
fufficient grounds. They were vefted with inguifitorial powers, which were 
often exercifed with unfeeling rigour, even during the reign of Elizabeth. 
Greater liberty, in ecelefiaftical matters, was both demanded and allowed. 
during the reign of James; but Charles, whole religion had a ftrong tin4ure 
of fuperftition in it, required a rigid conformity to the ancient ceremonies, 
Hence the ftr uggle which the commons had hi therto maintained’ againft the 
ecclefiaftical authority of Ch arles, and the effort they made this feffion, te: 
fhew, that it muft be fubordinate to the power that created it, and the. abufe 
of it liable to be corrected, and farther limited by the refolutions of patlia- 
ment. Sanderfon’s Life of Charles I, fo hee: 5 Life of Land. 
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La fhort remonftrance was framed, and paffed by accla- 


mation rather than by vote. In that remonftrance all who 


fhould feek to extend, or introduce, popery or Arminianifm 

{lately imported from Holland, where we have formerly had 

eccafion to mention its rife +), were declared enemies to the 

commonwealth. All who fhould advife the levying of ton- 

nage and poundage, without confent of parliament, were 

brought under the fame defcription ; and every merchant 
who fhould voluntarily pay thefe duties, not being granted 
by parliament, was to be reputed a betrayer of the_liberties 
of Englantl, and an enemy to his.« country * r 

The difcontents of the eatin now rofe higher than ever, 

on account of this violent breach between the king and par-, 
Jiament: and Charles’s fubfequent proceedings were ill! cal- 
culated to appeafe them. He ordered thofe popular leaders, 
‘who had been moft aG@ive in the late tumult in the houfe of 
commons, to be taken’ into cuftody. Some of them were 
fined, and condemned to find fureties for their good beha- 
wviour. But thefe feverities ferved only to thew more confpi- 
cuouily the king’s difregard of the privileges of parliament, 
and to acquire a great ftock of popularity to the fufferers, 
who unanimoufly refufed to find the fureties demanded, or 
even to exprefs their forrow for having offended their fove- 


4. Part. I. Lett. LXXIV. The difference between the Arminian doctrines 
and thofe of the eftablifhed religion related chiefly to the tenets of predeftina- 
tign and abfolute decrees, which had been every where embraced by the firft 
reformers, and were {till maintained in all their rigour by the Puritans. The 
Arminians, by afierting the freedom of the human will, and diffufing other 
rational opinions, had rendered themfelves obmexious to thefe violent enthu- 
fiafts, Their numberin England was yet fmall; but, by the indulgence of 
James and Charles, fome of that fect had obtained the higheft preferments in 
the church. Laud, Neil, Montague, ana other bifhops, the chief fupporters 
of epifcopal government, were all fuppofed to be tainted with Arminianifm, 
The fame men and their difciples, in return for the favour fhewn them by the 
court, were the firenuous preachers of paflive obedience, and an unconditional 
fubmiflion to princes. Hence the rage of the commons againft a fect, whofe 
theological tenets contain nothing inimical to civil liberty, 
re. Par, Hifi. vol, viii. 
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~~ France and She The fituation of his affairs 
did not entitle him to demand from Lewis any 
conditions for the Hugonots, nor from Philip any ftipulation 
in favour of the elector Palatine; yethe obtained from the 
latter a promife of his good offices toward the reftoration of 
that unfortunate prince 7. Thus was loft, through her inter- 
“wal diffenfions, the happieft opportunity that England ever en= 
— of humbling the houfe of Bourbon by'means of its 
~Proteftant fubjeéts, or of difmembering the Spanifh mo- 
narchy by the affiftance of France, and of acquiring a per- 
manent fuperiority over both. 

A cautious neutrality was heneeforth the ftudy of Charles, 
who had neither leifure nor inclination to intereft himfelf 
farther ‘in foreign affairs : happy in relinquifhing every am= _ 
bitious project, had he been able to recover the affeGtions of 
his people, and the confidence of his parliament! But unfor- 
tunately, though poffeffed of many amiable and refpedtable 
qualities, both asa king and as a man °, and though he now 
adopted more moderate counfels than during the adminif- 
tration of Buckingham, he was never able to attain thefe de- 
fireable ends: a degree’ of jealous diftruft remained.. The 


caules and the confequences of this want of confidence it 


muft now be our bufinefs to trace. 


6. Whitlock, p. 13. Rufhworth, vol.i. Kennet, vol. iii. 

4. Rufhworth, vol..ii. . 

8. He was an affectionate hufband, an indulgent father, ‘a gentle mafler, 
and a firm friend. His manner and addrefs, though perhaps rather too flately, 
correfjonded well with his natural gravity and referve. He was not deficient © 
in political knowledge ; he pofeffed great moderation of temper; his tafte in 


. all the fine arts was excellent, and his learning and hterary talents were much : 


beyond what are common to princes. Si anderfon, Clarendon. Bes 


ry, not only made him incapable of yielding to that bold 
{pirit of liberty, which had diffufed itfelf amongft his fubjects, 
but to continue an invafion on their conftitutional rights, 
whilft he thought himfelf only engaged in the deferce of his 
own. He confidered every petition of the commons as an 
attempt to encroach on his prerogative ; and, even when he 
granted their requefts, he difgufted them by his ungracious 
reluctance : he complied without obliging. | His conceffions 
‘were not received as marks of royal kindnefs ; as indications 


of juftice or generofity, but as fo many facrifices to neceffity. 


The reprefentatives of the people faw themfelves, when af 
fembled, regarded, merely in the light of tax-layers; and, 


: high idea that Charles entertained of ae own nei | 


therefore, refolved to make ufe of this power of with-hold- | 


‘ing fupplies, or adminiftering to the neceflities of the crown, 
in order to convince the king of their political confequence, 
as well as to obtain a ratification of their ancient rights. 
The royal authority was likewife too high, in ecclefiaftical 
matters, for a limited government, being altogether abfolute : 
the parliament had difcovered an inclination to reftrain it ; 
the king had refented the affront by a diffolution ; and thus 
was produced an incurable jealoufy between the parties. 
Other caufes confpired to increafe the jealoufy of the na« 
tion in regard to religion. Charles, ever flrongly attached 
to his queen, had favoured her with his whole friendfhip and 
éonfidence, after the death of Buckingham. Her fenfe and 
: Fics entitled her to fhare his counfels, while her beauty 
juftified his exceflive fondnefs ; but, as fhe was rather of a 
hafty temper, fhe fometimes precipitated him into rafh mea- 
fures; and her religion, to which fhe was much devoted, 
induced her to procure fuch indulgences for the Catholics 
as gave general diffatisfaction, and increafed the odium 
againft the court. Nor was this all. Laud, bifhop of Lon- 
_ don, had acquired great influence over the king, and diredct- 
ss 4 him i in all ecclefiaftical, and even in many civil affairs. 
Though a man of Jearning and virtue, he was a fuperftitious 
ss ost heap ceo bigot, 
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which had been hallowed by the practice of the firft : 
“ets, could with difficulty be retained in divine fervice. ‘Yet 
this man, who, in the profecution of his holy enterprize, 
overlooked all human confi derations, and the heat and indif-| 
cretion-of whofe temper made him negle& the plaineft dic- 


: tates of prudence, was raifed by Charles to the fee of Can- 


terbury, and invefted with yncontrouled ek over the 
- confciences of the people. ye ee, Se 
Not only fuch of the clergy as nezleted ta pietbrast 


-fuperftitious ceremony enjoined by Laud and his brethren 


were fufpended, and deprived of their benefices by the high- 
commiffion court; oaths were even impofed on church- 
wardens, binding them to inform againft any one who atted 
contrary to the ecclefiaftical canons; and all who did not 
conform to the new mode of worthip, were treated with 
the utmoft rigour. The religion which the archbifhap want- ‘i 
ed to eftablith, differed very little from that of the church 
of Rome. The Puritans therefore regarded him as es 
forerunner of Antijchrift °. 

Nor were the Puritans fingular in this opinion. A court 
lady, daughter of the earl of Devonfhire, having turned ca- 
tholic, was afked by Laud her reafon for changing her reli- 
gion: “ It ie chiefly,” anfwered fhe, ** becaufe I hate to 
“travel ina crowd.” The meaning of thefe words being 
demanded, the replied, “ I perceive your grace and many 
‘“* others are making hafte to Rome; and therefore, in order 
6 to prevent my being jofiled, I have gone before you.” In 
a word, Laud’s chief objeGtion to popery feems to have been 
the fupremacy of the Holy See, to which he did not chufe 
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Be to fubject his metropolitan power. For although he himfelf 
a tells us, “* That,” when offered a cardinal’s hat by the pope, 
a <* fomething dwelt within him, which would not fuffer his 


“ compliance, till Rome was other than it is,” the genius 
of his religion appears to have been the fame with the Rom- 
ith, The fame profound refpect was exacted by him to the 
facerdotal character: the fame fubmiflion was required to 
the creeds and decrees of fynods and councils; the fame 
pomp and ceremony was affected in worfhip; and the fame 
-fuperftitious refpect to days, poftures, meats, and veft- 
ments *°. 

As a fpecimen of the new ceremonies, to which Laud facri- 
ficed the peace of the kingdom, it will be fufficient to relate 
thofe he employed in the confecration of St.Catharine’s church. 
This church had been rebuilt by the parifhioners, and profanely 
made ufe of, for fome time, without the ceremony of a new 
confecration ; a circumftance which coming to the fuperfti- 
tious prelate’s ear, while bifhop of London, filled him with 
horror, and made him fufpend it from all divine fervice, un- 
til he had performed that holy ofice, On his approach to 
the weft door of the church, a loud voice cried, “ Open! 
“ open! ye everlafting doors, that the king of glory may 
“ enter in.” The doors of the church inftantly flew open 5 
the bifhop entered ; and falling on his knees, with his eyes 
lifted up, and his arms expanded, he exclaimed in a folemn 
tone, ‘* This place is holy ! the ground is holy! in. the name 
“*of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoit, I pronounce it ho- 
ly!” Then. going to the chancel, he feveral times took 
up fome duft from the floor, and threw it in the air. When 
he approached the communion-table, hé bowed frequently 
toward it. On returning, he and his attendants went round 
the church ina kind of proeeilion, repeating the hundredth 
Pfatm ; and then, faid a form of prayer, concluding with 
thefe words: * We confecrate this church, and feparate it 
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- -pollute that holy place, by mutters of foidiers, keeping 
“profane law courts, or carrying burdens chrduph dels On th 
‘conclufion ‘of every curfe, he bowed toward the eaft, and — 
‘cried, “ Let all the people fay Amen !”” When the impre- | 

cations were ended, he poured out bleflings on all who had 
‘any way contributed to the framing and building that facred | 
‘and beautiful edifice, and on thofe who had given, or fhould 
hereafter, give to it, any chalices, plate, ornaments, or uten- 
fils. On the conclufion of every benedi&tion, he alfo 
‘bowed toward the eaft, and cried. * Let all ‘the people - 

« “Amen!” CSR 


+ ona ge t hefe ceremonies were followed by a fermon ; after which 


‘the bithop thus confecrated and adminiftered the facrament, 
Ais he approached the communion-table, he made many low 
reverences ; and coming up to that fide of-the table where 
the bread and wine were placed, he bowed feven times, “Af. 
‘ter reading many prayers, he approached the facramental ele- 
“ments, and gently lifted up the corner of the napkin in which 
the bread was placed. When he beheld the bread, he fud- 
denly let fall the napkin, fell back a ftep or two, and bowed 
three feveral times toward the bread; then drew near again, 
opened the napkin, and bowed as before. He next laid hold 
of the cup, which had a cover upon it, and was filled with 
wine; then let it go, fell back, and bowed thrice toward it. 
He approacNed again; and lifting up the cover, peeped into’ 
the cup ; but on fecing the wine, he let fall the cover, and 
bowed as before. He then received the facrament, and ad- 
miniftered it to others ; and the fabric being now fuppofed’ 
fuilic tiently holy, the folemnity of a confecration was con- 
eluded with many formal prayers"*. The fame pious farce 
Was repeated at the conte ens of St. Giles’s' in the 
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‘and on ae secafices of a like nature, - emis 
 ftanding the feandal occafioned by the firft exhibition *, 
~ Oppofition and general odium ferved only to increafe the 
bifhop’s zeal for fuch fuperftitious SPAT: which were 
, openly countenanced by the court. ‘ 
In return for By much indulgence to the aoreli sani and 
his followers t - care, on every occafion, to. magnify the 
royal authority, and made no fcruple to treat with contempt 
all I pretenfions to a free or limited government. By thefe 
flatteries, and his original prepoffeffions, Charles was led to 
-confider himfelf as the fupreme magiftrate to whom Heaven, 
by his birth-right, had committed the care of his people’; 
whofe duty it was to provide for their fecurity and happi- 
nefs, both fpiritual and temporal, and who was vefted with 
ample difcretionary powers for that purpofe. If the obfery- 
ance of ancient laws and cuftoms was confiftent with the 


prefent convenience of government, he judged it prudentto 


follow that rule, as the eafieft, fafeft, and what would pro 

cure the moft prompt and willing obedience; but when a 

change of circumftances, efpecially if derived from the obfti- 

macy of the people, feemed to require a néw plan of admi- 

niftration, national privileges he thought mutt yield to fu- 

“'preme power, und that no order of men in the ftate could 
be warranted in oppofing the will of the fovereign, when 
dire€ted to the public good **. 

- Charles, however, did not ref the fupport of that abfolute 
d8minion, which he thought he had a right to eftablith over 
the fouls and bodies of his fubjects, merely on the declama- 
tions of - churchmen, or the intrigues of courtiers. He had 
recourfe to that policy, which has often been fo fuccefsfully 
purfued j in later times, of employing the honours and offices 
of the crown, in order to draw off the parliamentary leaders 


from oppofition, and to engage them in the defence of that 
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authority, which they thared, oy b 
miniftration. Nor was the king di appointed i 
tempt to divide the force of the country-party. Sir Thomas 
Wentworth, a popular member of great abilities, whom he 
created earl of Strafford, became a firm pillar to the throne. 
Other parliamentary leaders were alfo drawn over to the 
‘court. Sir Dudley Diggs was created mafter of the rolls 5 
Mr. Noy, attorney-general; and Mr. Littelton, folicitor- 
general **: . . 
But the effe& of this new political manceuvre was by no 
means fuch as might have been expected from it, or what 


has been common from like meafures, in our days; a tem-_ 


porary reconciliation between the parties. The views of the 
king and parliament were now fo repugnant to each other, 
that the leaders whom he had gained, though men of emi- 
nent talents and irreproachable character, loft all credit with 
their party from the moment of their defeCtiun. They were 
even purfued as traitors, with implacable hatred and refent- 
_ ment; and the king was fo far from acquiring popularity by 
employing them, that he loft flill farther, by that expedient, 
the confidence of the nation. It was confidered as an infi- 
dious attempt to turn the emoluments of the ftate againft 
itfelf, and the honours of the crown againft the conftitution ; 
to unnerve, by corruption, the arm of liberty ; and by means 
of apoftate patriots, the moft terrible inftruments of tyranny, 
to complete the defpotifm of the prince and the flavery of the 
people. 

Nor were thefe apprehenfions altogether without founda- 
tion. As Charles had formed a refolution no more to aflem- 
ble the commons, and even publifhed a proclamation to that 
purpofe, he was obliged to raife money for the {upport of 
government, either by the revival of obfolete laws, ‘or by vio- 
lations of the rights of the fubje&t. Tonnage and poundage 
continued to be levied, according to the former arbitrary 
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Sep eEtions ; 3 new impofts were even laid on feveral binds of 
merchandize; and the officers of the cuftoms received orders 
from the council to enter into any houfe, warehoufe, or cel- 


dar, to fearch any trunk or cheft, and break any bulk whatever, 
in default of the payment of fuch duties‘. ‘The oppreflive’ 


method of raifing money by monopolies was revived ; the 
odious expedient of compoundisig with popifh recufants be- 
came a regular part of the revenue; feveral arbitrary taxes 
were impofed ; and, in order to facilitate thefe exactions, 
and reprefs the rifing fpirit of liberty throughout the king- 
dom, many fevere fentences were paffed in the Star-chamber 
and High-commiffion courts. Some perfons were fined; fome 
imprifoned ; and fuch as ventured to arraign the meafures 
of thecourt, were condemned to ftand in the pillory *°. 
Seven years had Charles fupported his government by ar- 


bitrary impofitions, levied by means no lefs arbitrary, before - 


he met with any vigorous oppofition. At length John Hamb- 
den, a private gentleman, had the courage to fet the crown 
at defiance, and make a bold ftand in defence of the laws 
and the liberties of his country. Among: other Phe 
taxes, that of fhip-money had been revived, and 

levied on the whole kingdom. ‘This tax, intended for the 
fupport of the royal navy, and in itfelf moderate and equit- 
able, was.only exceptionable by being impofed without the 
confent of parliament; and, in order to difcourage all oppo- 
fition on that account, the king had propofed, as a queftion, 
to the judges, ‘© Whether, in cafe of neceffity, he might not, 
** for the defence of the kingdom, impofe fuch a tax? and 
whether he was not the /ole judge of that neceffity?” The 
compliant judges anfwered in the affirmative, and the tax 
was generally paid. But Hambden, alike regardlefs of the 
opinion of the judges, and the example of others, refolved 
to hazard the iffue of a fuit, rather than tamely fubmit to 
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<a This important caufe was heard before all th 
judges in the Exchequer-chamber. The pleading zs 
poate days; and the nation regarded with the v utmo 
ety every circumftance of the trial. The iffue was eal 
be forefeen from the former opinion of the heads of the law aa 
but it was not, on that account, confidered as lefs moment- 
ous, or expected with lefsimpatience. _ 
In moft national queftions much may be faid on both 
_ fides: but, on the prefent occafion, no Tegal | argument of E 
any weight was adduced by the crown-lawyers, though men 
of profound abilities ; a ftrong prefumption that none fuch 
exifted. They only pleaded precedent and neceffity. The” 
precedents, when examined, weg found to be by no means 


applicable to the cafe, and the neceflity was denied. ‘* Eng- 
«© land,” faid Hambden’s counfel, “ enjoys a profound peace 
*¢ with all her neighbours; and, what farther fecures her 
© tranquillity, all her neighbours are engaged in furious and 
‘© bloody wars among themfelves. The very writs, , which, 
«are iflued for the levying of fhip-money, contradié& the 
* idea of neceflity : they affert only that the feas are infefted 
by pirates ; a flight and temporary inconvenience, which 
may well wait a legal fupply from parliament. ‘And as to 
“ the pretenfion, that the king is the fole judge of the ne- 
** ceflity ; what is this, but to fubjeét all the privileges, and 
all the property of the nation to his arbitrary will and 
pleafure ? For the plea of voluntary neceffity will warrant 
** any other taxation as well as that of fhip-money. And 
af fuch maxims and practices prevail, where is national li- 
berty ? What authority is left to the great Charter, that: 
Palladium of the conftitution? Or what to the Petition of 


Right, fo lately enacted by the concurrence of the whole 
‘© legiflature ** 2” 
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thefe Beas. argumetits, ‘gave fentence i in favont: of the 
crown. But Hambden | tained, neverthelefs, by his trial, 


the end which. he had propofed to himfelf. National quef-. 
tions were canvaffed in every company ; and the people, if 


not roufed to aGiive oppofition, were at leaft awakened toa 


fenfe of | the danger to which their liberty was expntats 


ae ‘Slavith principles,” it was faid, * concurred with illegal 


aie practices 5 ecclefiaftical tyranny gave aid to civil ufur- 
pation 5 iniquitous taxes were fupported by arbitrary: 
ow punifhménts; and all the privileges of the nation, tranf 
. sa mitted through fo. many ages, fecured by fo many laws, 
“ and purchafed by the blood of fo many heroes and'pa-, 


“ triots, now lay proftrate at the foot of the throne. What 


£: though the. perfonal character of the king, amid ail his. 


“ mifguided counfels, might merit indulgence, or even 
« prife? he was but one man; and the privileges of the 

& people, the inheritance of millions, were too valuable to 
‘be facrificed to his prejudices and miftakes °°.” 

While the minds of men underwent this fermentation in. 
England, a more dangerous fpirit made its appearance. in 
Scotland. We have already had occafion to ‘tr ce the fteps 
‘taken-by James for introducing epifcopacy into that king- 
dom. ‘The fame. policy was purfued by his fon ein: 


~ who, in 1633, had paid a vifit to his native country, and. 


made a violent attempt to get his authority there acknow- 


- ledged in ecclefiaftical matters. ‘He obtained an act of par- 


liament velting him with fuch authority 5 but as that act 
was known to have been extorted by the influence and iin- 


portunity of the foyereign, contrary to the fentiments even _ 


of thofe who gave it their fuffrage, it ferved only to inflame 
the jealoufy, and roufe the refentment of the nation *° 

Nor will this oppofition excite furprize, if we confider, 
that the ecclefiaftical government, in Scotland, was believed 
to be totally independent of the civil. Chat, not the king 


3 
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was regarded as the head of the church 5 nites ently not 9% ; 
aét of parliament, nothing but the confent of the church it- * 
- felf, under the fuppofed illuminations of its Invifble Supe- 
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rior, could be fufficient ground for the introduétion of any 
change in religious worfhip or difcipline. But, in direét- 
contradiGtion to thefe old prefbyterian maxims, James had 
introduced into Scotland the court of high-commiflion, at a 
time when its authority was become too grievous to be pa- 
tiently borne in England ; and now, by an extorted act of 
parliament, Charles openly difcovered his intention of over- 
turning the national religion, and of enforcing conformity 
to a new mode of worfhip, by means of this arbitrary tribu-— 


¢ 


~~ The Scots were at no lofs to difeover the nature of the 


religion, which the king wanted to introduce. The jurif- 
diction of prefbyteries, fynods, and other democratical 
courts, was already in a manner abolifhed; and the general ~ 
affembly itfelf had not been fummoned for two years back. — 
It was evident that Charles, ambitious to complete the work 
fo unwifely begun by his father, was refolved, in conjun€tion 
with the bifhops, to govern the church of Scotland by the 
fame abfolute authority which he enjoyed in England, and— 
to render the ecclefiaftical government of all his kingdoms 
regular and uniform. But the ardour of reformation was 
not yet fufficiently abated, among the Scots, to admit of fuch 
a change. ‘They were {till under the influence of the wildeft 
enthufiafm ; and that concurring with certain political con- 
fiderations, not only obftru€ted Charles’s favourite fcheme 
of uniformity, but eventually ruined his authority in both 
kingdoms. aT 

This prince, from the natural piety, or fuperftition of his 
temper, was flavifhly attached to churchmen; and, as it is 
natural for all men to perfuade themfelves, that their inter- 
eft coincides with their inclination, he had laid it down as 


»a political canon, that to increafe the power and civil in- 


fluence of the ecclefiaftical order, was the firlt duty of his 
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government. He confidered the epifcopal clergy as the - 
 moft faithful fervants of the crown; and the great promoters 
~ of loyalty among the people. In confequence of this idea, 
~ fome of the Scottifh prelates were raifed to the higheft of- 
fices of the ftate; and an attempt was made to revive the 
firft inftitution of the College of Juftice, and to fhare equally ; 
between the clergy and laity the, whole judicial authority, 
as before the Reformation *’. Thefe innovations difgufted 
the high-minded nobility, who frequently found themfelves 
infulted by the upftart bifhops, whom they confidered in the 
light of intruders, at the fame time that they had the mortifi- 
cation to fee themfelves inferior in official confequence, and 
lefs regarded as the objets of royal favour. Selfifhnefs 


‘completed that jealoufy which ambition had begun. The | 4s : 


Scottifh nobility faw themfelves ready to be deprived of . 
thofe church-lands which they had fo largely fhared at the 
Reformation, in order to exalt ftill higher the confequence 
of the clergy; and therefore took part with the people and 
the prefbyterian preachers, in oppofing the king’s plan of 
epifcopacy, and {preading wide the alarm of popery *’. 
Meanwhile Charles, and his dignified ecclefiaftics, were 
zealoufly employed in framing canons and a liturgy, for the 
ufe of a people who held both-in abhorrence. The canons; 
which were promulgated in 1635, though received by the 
nation without much clamour or oppolition, occafioned 
much inward apprehenfion and difcontent. They were 
in@éed of a moft arbitrary and offenfive nature, and highly 
- grievous to a people jealous of their civil and religious liber- 
ties. They aflerted, that the king’s authority was abfolute 
and unlimited; and they ordained, among many other things 
odious to Prefbyterian ears, That the clergy fhould not pray 
extempore, but by the printed form prefcribed in the hturgy; 
that no one fhould officiate as fchoolmafter without a licence 
from the bifhop of the diocefe ; nor any perfon be admitted 
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into holy orders, or allowed to 


fundtion, without firft fab(cribing thofe ca 


Even men of moderate principles, who could efe 
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ordinances, with a degree of indifference, were with 


indignation at feeing a whole body of ecclefiaftical w 
tablifhed without any previous confent, either of churc 
flate. They dreaded a like defpotifm in civil government: 
yet a feeming fubmiffion was paid to the king’s authority, 
A.D. 1637, until the reading of the liturgy. It was chiefly 
July 23. copied from that of England, and confequently lit- 
tle exceptionable in itfelf. But this feemingly favourable 


~ circumftance was no recommendation to the Scots; who, 


proud of the purity of their worfhip, thought the Englifh 
church ftill retained a ftrong mixture of Romifh pollution. 
They therefore reprefented the new liturgy as a fpecies of 
mafs, though with lefs fhew and embroidery ; and when, 
in the cathedral church of St. Giles, the dean of Edin- 
burgh arrayed in his furplice, opened the book, and began 
the fervice, the meaner part of the audience, but efj ecially 
the women, raifed a dreadful clamour, clapping their hands 
and exclaiming, “A pope! a pope! ‘Antichrift! ftone 

ne him!’ And the tumult was fo great, that it was 
npoflible to proceed with the fervice, until the moft 
‘turbulent of the rioters were turned out of the church by the 
civil magiftrates. ‘The bifhop, who had attempted in vain 
to appeafe them, was in danger of falling a facrifice to their 
fury, in going home **. 

Though this tumult appeared to have been conducted 
only by perfons of low condition, the fenfe of the nation 
was well known; fo that it was not thought advifable to 
hazard a new infult by a fecond attempt to read the liturgy. 
But as the king, contrary to all the maxims of found policy, 
and even of common fenfe, remained ‘inflexible in his pur- 
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pofe of impofing fuch a mode of worfhip on his Scottith 
fubje€ts, new tumults arofe ; es and the people flocked from 
every part of the kingdom to Edinburgh, in order to oppofe 
fo obnoxious a meafure. Men of all ranks and conditions 
joined in petitions agaiunft the liturgy: the pulpits re- 
founded with vehement declamations againft Antichrift ; and 
the populace, who had firft oppofed the new fervice, was in- 
genioufly compared-by the preachers to Balaam’s Afs, an 
animal ftupid in itfelf, but whofe mouth the Lord had 
opened, to the admiration of the whole world*’. Fanati- 
cifm, in a word, mingling with faction, and private intereft 
with the fpirit of liberty, produced fymptoms of the moft 
dangerous infurrection; yet Charles, as if under the in- 
fluence of a blind fatality, though fully informed of the dif- 
orders in Scotland, obftinately refufed to defift from his un- 
dertaking, notwithftanding the -reprefentations of his ableft 
minifters, and moft faithful fervants in that kingdom. 

But what renders this obftinacy ftill more inexcufable, 
and makes the king’s conduct-appear altogether inexplicable 
is, that, while he was endeavouring to recover fo great a part 
of the property of Scotland as the church-lands, from power- 
ful nobles, by no means willing to relinquifh them, and was 
attempting to change the whole civil and ecclefiaftical con- 
ftitution of the kingdom, he raifed no forces to carry his 
violent defig figns into execution! The Scots faw the weak- 
nefs* of his adminiftration, at the fame time that they had 
reafon to complain of its rigour: and on a proclamation 
being iffued, containing a pardon for all paft offences, and 
exhorting them peaceably to fubmit to the liturgy, they en- 
tered into a civil and religious convention, generally known 
by the name of the Covenant, which proved an effec- 
tual barrier againft all regal encroachments. 

‘In this convention were comprehended all orders of men 
- jn the ftate, divided into different tables or clafles; one table 
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=. formally figned by the late king in his youth;-then:fol 
= : lowed a bond of union, by which the fubfcribers o bliged ; 
-- ___ themfelves to refift innovations in religion, and to defend ¥ 
= = ». each other againft all violence and oppreflion 20. And as 
every thing was pretended to be done by the Covenanters 

oe for the glory of God, the honour of the king; and the ad- 


vantage of their country, people of all ranks, without dif- 
_ 'tin€tion of age or fex, crowded to fubfcribe the Covenant. 
+ * -Eyen the king’s minifters and counfellors were’ feized with 
= the general frenzy *7 

Charles, who now hea to apprehend’ the confequences 

: of fuch a. powerful combination, difpatched the marquis of 
= of Plemmilion ites Scotland, with authority to treat withthe 

‘Covenanters. He offered to fufpend the canons and liturgy, 

“until they could be received in a fair and legal way 5 and. fo 

model th ¢ court of high-commiftion, that it fhould 1io longer 

- give offences But he required in return for thefe concef- 
Ainclation of ‘the Covenants!” The Covenanters, | 

who carried much higher their pretenfions, and found them- 

felves feconded by the zeal of the whole nation, replied, that 
“ ‘they would fooner renounce their baptifm than the Cove- 
ae: ant and the minifters invited the commiflioner to 
fub{cribe it, telling him “ with what peace and comfort it 

~@ had filled the hearts ‘6f all God’s people**. a) i 

Hamilton returned to London; ‘made another fruitlefs 
journey. to Edinburgh, with new conceflions: returned a 
fecond time to London; and was agdin fent back; with con- 
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ceflions yet more ample. Charles now confented utterly to 


-abolifh the canons, the liturgy, and the court of high-com- 


miflion; but he would not agree to abolifh  epifcopacy, 
which he thought nsleffential to the very being of a Chrif- 
tian church, as his Scottith fubje&ts deemed it incompatible - 
with that facred inftitution. This narrownefs of mind, 
which we muft pity rather than condemn, proved the ruin 
of the negociation. The king had impowered Hamilton, 
however, to propofe the fummoning of the general aflembly 
of the church, and the parliament, by which every grievance 
might be redreffed ; an offer which was readily embraced by 
the Covenanters, who were well aflured of their fuperior in- 
fluence in both. 

The firt obje@ that engaged the attention of the general 
aflembly, where, befides a vaft multitude of the populace, 
all the Scottifh nobility and gentry of any family or intereft 
were prefent, was an act for the utter abolition of epifcopacy. 
The bifhops fent a proteft, declining the authority of the af; 
fembly; and the commiffioner diffolved it, in his majefty’s 
name, after declaring it illegally conftituted. But this mea- 
fure, though unforefeen, was little regarded: the members 
continued ’to fit, and to finifh their bufinefs. All the acts 
of'affembly, fince the acceflion of James VI. to the crown of 
England, were declared null and void; as being procured by 
the arbitrary influence of the fovereign ; and the acts of par- 


' Hament, which affected ecclefiaftical affairs, were confidered, 


on@the famé account, as of no authority, *° Thus epifco- 
pacy, the court of high-commiffion, the canons, and the 
liturgy, were abolifhed, and declared unlawful. Every 
thing, in a word, which, during along courfe of 
years, James and Charles had been labouring with 
fuch care and policy to rear,-was thrown at once to the 
ground! and the Covenant, fo obnoxious to the crown and 
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be fign every one*®. 

After having taken thefe bold Leva, it hon neceffary 
for the Scottifh malcontents to maintain their religious opi~ 
nions by military force; efpecially as they had good reafon 
to believe, that, however jult their refolutions might appear 
to themfelves, they would not be affented to by the king. 
Although they did not defpair of fupernatural affiftance, they 
therefore thought it would be imprudent to flight the arm of 
flefh. Their meafures, diCtated by vigour and ability, were 
indeed alike diftinguifhed by their wifdom and promptitudes 
and fuch as might have been expected from a regularly efta- 
blifhed commonwealth, rather than a tumultuous convention, 
The whole kingdom being ina mannerengaged in the Co= 
venant, men of talents foon acquired that afcendant to, 
which their natural fuperiority entitled them, and which 
their family-intereft or their character enabled them to main- 
ain. The earl of Argyle, well calculated to make a figure 
during fach a turbulent period, took the lead ; 3 and the earls 
of Rothes, Caflils, Montrofe, Lothian, with the lords Lind, 
fey Loudon, Yefter, and Balmerino, diftinguifhed them- 
felves in te mace: A number of Scattith officers, who had 

—s 


. 
> 

& teres 

we “ten 


a alarly SF Abe Gutavw Adolphus, were invited over 
to affift their country in her prefent neceflity. And the 
chief command was entrufted to Lefley, earl of Leven, an 
officer of experience and ability. Forces were regularly en- 
lifted and*difciplined; arms were imported from foreign 
countries; fome caftles belonging to the king were feized; H 
and the whole country, except a fmall part, where the mar- 
quis of Huntley ftill fupported the royal authority, was ree 
duced under the power of the Covenanters *", 


_ 


30. King’s Declaration, 
at, May’s Hifory of the Parliament of England. Burnet’s Mem. 
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Charles, whofe affeCtion to his native kingdom was ftrong, 
but whofe attachment to the hierarchy was yet ftronger, 
haftened his military preparations for fubduing the refractory 
fpirit of the Scots, and re-eftablifhing epifcopacy. A for- 
midable fleet, with five thoufand troops on board, was en- 
. trufted to. the marquis of Hamilton, who had orders to fail 
for the frith of Forth, and attempt to divide the forces of’ 
the Covenanters ; and an army of near twenty thoufand foot, 
and three thoufand horfe, was levied, and put. under the 
‘command of the earl of Arundel.. The earl of Effex was 
appointed lieutenant-general, and the earl of Holland gene- 
ral of the horfe. The king himfelf joined the army, and 
fummoned all the peers of England to attend him. , Many 
‘of them repaired té'the camp, which had more the appear- 
ance of a {plendid court than of a military armament. - With 
part of this pompous rather than formidable force, Charles 
arrived at York, while Effex advanced and took, poffeilion of 
Berwick >’, ¢ 
The army of the Covenanters was as numerous as that of 
the king, but inferior in cavalry. The officers, however, 
had more experience : and the foldiers, though newly raifed, 
and but indifferently armed, were animated by the ftrongeft 
motive that can ftimulate men to action—zeal for the prefer- 
vation of their civil and religious liberties. Yet fo prudent 
swere their leaders, who withed to avoid hoftilities, that they 
immediately fent fubmiflive meflages, and craved leave to be 
permitted to treat with the king. It was now a very diffi- 
eult matter for Charles to determine how to ad He was 
fenfible that, while the force of the Covenanters remained 
unbroken, their fpirits high, and their ardour unabated, no 
yeafonable terms could be expefted from them; and fhould 
he fubmit to their pretenfions, not only prelacy muft»be fa- 
crificed to their fanaticifm, but regal authority itfelf would 
become.a mere fhadow in Scotland. On the other hand, 


gx. Clarendon, vol. i, 
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hazard a battle: the utter lofs of his a Pe inb 
domswas to be feared. Befides, had he been in 
rely on the bravery of his Engtith fubjeéts, they di 
‘noinclination to act offenfively againft the. Scots 5 v 
ceflity of rifing they pitied, and whofe independefit 
_ they admired. The fympathy of civil and religious | 
ances had fubdued all national animofity in their pag is 

It feemed, however, effential for the king's Eetieys h 
fhould take a decided part 5 that he fhould either confide-in’ 
the valour and generofity of the Englith nation, and at empt tee 
to bring the Scots under fubmiflion ; or openly and c caiididly * 
grant-the sp el fuch conditions as would | exclude all = [ 
future icaufe of complaint, and render rebellion inexcufables” : 
Unfortunately, in deliberating between thefe two refolutions,” 
Charles embraced neither ; but concluded a fudden pacifi< | 
cation, in which it was flipulated, that he fhould withdraws 
his fleet and akmy's ; that the Scots, within ‘cight and forty 3 
, hours; fhould difmifs their forces ; that the forts taken by” Z 
the Covenanters fhould be‘reftored, the royal authori ace ; 
the general aflembly and pew K um- 
‘compofe all differences °°. > ; 

The confeg nees were fuch as might be ‘étpetted frome : ig 
fo injudicious a negociation. The pretenfions of the Scots — 
agreed fo ill with the conceflions which the king was will- 
ing ‘to make, that their parliament was prorogued, sig se 
proceeding to” ratify fome obnoxious atts of -affembly ; and. 
the war was renewed, with great advantages on the fide o is 
the Covenanters. Charles’s -neceflities adsobliged him‘to. 53 ; 
difband, his forces, immediately after the unmeaning pacifi- | 
cation 5 and, as the Englith si difcovered little inclina-- 
tion to engage in the quarrel, it was impofhble to affemble ae 
a new army without great expence, ag well as lofs of times: : 

33. Ruthworth, = lik, a ee ae 
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bility of their being again obliged to fupport their pretenfi ons 
by arms, were careful in difmiffing their troops, to take fuch 
meafures as made it eafy for them to collect their ftrength. 
The officers had orders to be ready on the firft fummons, 


and the foldiers were warned not to think the nation fecure — 


from an Englith invafion. Pious zeal made both watchful; 
and no fooner was the trumpet founded, by their {piritual 
and temporal leaders, than all ranks of men repaired to their 
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‘The more provident Covenanters, who forefaw the proba- ; 


© 


military ftations, and chearfully took the field once ep 2s in 


defence of their civil and religious liberties **, 

- The king, at length, got together a body of troops; but he 
foon difcovered, that his greateft difficulty yet remained: 
his revenues were infufficient to fupport them. How to 
proceed, in fuch an emergency, was'a queftion not eafy to 
be determined. After the many irregular methods of tax~ 
ation which had been tried, and the multiplied difgufts there 
by given to the puritanical party, as well as by. “mie 
the management of religion, little could be ex- 

pected from an Englifh parliament. Yet to that humiliat- 
ing expedient the proud fpirit of Charles was obliged sto 
fLoop, as the only means of obtaining fupply 5” and after a 
contemptuous intermiffion of eleven “years fummon the 
great council of the nation, and throw himfelf on the gen¢e 
rofity of his. infulted commons. The commons,.as might 
have been éxpected, infifted that the redrefs of grievances 


fiould be taken into confideration before they entered on the’ 


bufinefs of fupply. This, they affirmed, was conformable to 
the ancient wfage of parliament, and founded on a jealoufy 
inherent in the conftitution ; that the neceflity pleaded was 


purely minifterial, not national: for, if the fame grievane 


ces, under which England ‘laboured, had puthed the Scots 
to extremities, was it incumbent on the Englith to forge their 
ewn chains by impofing chains on their neighbours? Dit 
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 gufted s reafonings, and finding his friends in the 
houfe o bered by his enemies, Charles, oy the advice 


ef archbifhop Laud and the marquis of Hamilton, formed 


~ and executed the defperate refolution of diffolving the par- 

‘iament *%. The marquis is fuppofed to have been fecretly 

a friend to the Covenanters. vi bad: 

_ Thus difappointed of parliamentary aid, the king, in or 

to fatisfy his urgent wants, was obliged to haye recourfe to 
a method of fupply which muft have been very grating toa 
generous mind. Befide laying a heavy hand upon the clergy, * 

__ he was under the neceflity of borrowing large fums from 

his minifters and courtiers ; and fo much was he beloved by 

them, that the loan greatly exceeded his expe@tation. They 
fubfcribed above three hundred thoufand*pounds in a few 
days. By thefe means, he was enabled to march his army 
northward. It confifted of nineteen thoufand foot, and twa 
thoufand horfe.. The earl of Northumberland acted as com- 
+ mander in chief; the earl of Strafford, as lieutenant-genes 

. ral; ‘and lord Conway, as general of the horfe3*. 

The army of the Covenanters, though more numerous, 
was fooner ready, and: had marched to the borders of Eng- 
land; in confequence of a letter forged by lord Savile, in - 
the name of fix Englifh noblemen of diftinGtion, inviting 

the Scots to affift their neighbours in procuring a redrefs of 
“their grievances *7. But notwithftanding their force, and 
this encouragement, they flill preferved the moft fubmiffive 
language ; and entered England, as they declared, with na 
’ other view but to obtain accefs to the king’s perfon, and 
lay their humble petition at his royal feet. They were op- 
pofed in-their march, at Newburn upon Tyne, by a detach- 

x ment of four thoufand five hundred men, under lord Con-. 
way, who feemed refolute to difpute with them the paflage 
of the river. The Scots, after entreating liberty to pafs 


+ 
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unmolefted, attacked their opponents with great bravery; 


killed feveral of them, and chafed the reft from their 


ground **, In confequence of this unexpected advantage, 
the whole Englifh army was feized with a panic: the forces 
at Newcaftle fled immediately to Durham; and not thinking 
themfelves fafe even there, retreated ayitta precipitation into 
Yorkfhire*°, 
The viGtorious Covenanters took poffeflion of Newcaftle, 
though without offering any violence to the perfons or pro- 
-perty of the inhabitants. They not only preferved the moft 
exact difcipline, but perfevered fo far in maintaining the ap- 
pearance of an amicable difpofition toward England, that 
they paid for their very provifions; and they fent meffen- 
gers to the king, who was now arrived at York, to renew 
their proteftations of loyalty and fubmiflion, and to beg. for- 
givenefs for the unavoidable effufion. of the blood of his 
Englith fubjecks ‘°, Charles underftood the hypocritical in- 
fult, but his circumftances did not permit him to refent it. 
The nation was univerfally and highly diffatisfied : the army 
was difcouraged, the treafury exhaufted, the revenue antici- 
pated ; and every expedient for fupply, that ingenuity. could 
fuggeit, had been tried to the utmoft. _ In this extremity, as 
the leaft of two evils, the king agreed to a treaty, in order to 
_ prevent the Scots from advancing upon him; and named 
fixteen Englifh noblemen, who met with eleven Scottifh com- 
miffioners at Rippon. The refult of their deliberations was 
a ceflation of arms; in confequence of which the Scots 
were to be allowed, for their maintenance, eight hundred 
and fifty pounds a-day, during their ftay in England **. 
It may be worthy of remark, that the earl of Strafford, 
who had fucceeded Northumberland in the command of the 
army, and who poffeffed more vigour of mind than the king 


38. Clarendon, vol. i. ' 49. This panic was chiefly occafioned 
by an unexpected difcharge of artillery. Burnet, Hi. vol.1, 
40. Rufhwerth, vol, iii, 41. Clarendon, vol. i. Rufhworth, vol. ii. 
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terms as. were likely to be impofed upon him; * for 5, fhould- 
“ cae majelty, even, be ‘defeated, nothing worfe can_ befal . 

you,”’ obferved his lordfhip, ‘ than what from your ina 


~ feem to have been dictated by the moft infallible of all i in- 
{piration, that intuitive difcernment of a penetrating genius, 
~ habituated to the contemplation of human affairs, which en- 
ables it to look into futurity. i 
ia caufes of difguft which had, for above thirty years, 
sen 1 every day multiplying in England, were mow arrived at 
their height ; and Charles, in defpair of being able to fem 
the torrent, at laft refolved to yield to it. He therefore, in 
compliance with a number of petitions, and the general wifh 


ef his fubjects, again affembled the parliament. Many eXe 


orbitant, claims, he was fenfible, would probably be made, 
and muft neceflarily be complied with, But he: little ex~ 
pected that great and decifiye blow, which, on the meeting 
of parliament, was aimed at his authority, by the commans, 
in the perfon of his mini/fer, the earl of Strafford ; for = 


- fuch that nobleman was confidered, both on ae ‘of the 


credit which he polfeffed with, the king, and of his own ex- 


| _tenfive and vigorous capacity. Not samt with the 
_- load of popular prejudices under which he laboured, Straf- 


ford, would gladly have declined attendance in parliament 5 
and begged permifhon to withdraw himfelf to his govern- 
ment, of Ireland, being then lard-lieutenant, or at leaft to 
remain, atthe head of the army in Yorkfhire, But the king, 
judging his prefence and counfels neceffary at fuch a crifis, 
affured him, that not a hair of his head ihould: be touched 


_ by the parliament +. So confident was Charles ftill of his — 
-,own authority, though teady to expire and fo Jofty were 
his ideas of the majefty of Kings | eae a ara : 
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The commons thought lef refpeCfully of it’ No foonér 
was Strafford’s arrival known, than a concerted attack was 
made ppt him by Mr.’Pym who, after enumerating all 
the grievances under which the nation laboured, inferred, 
that a deliberate plan had been formed under the’ reign of a 
pious and virtuous king, for changing’ totally the frame of 
government, and fubverting the ancient laws and liberties of 
the kingdom. ‘ We mutt enquire,” added he, “ from ‘what 
“© fountain thefe waters of bitternefs flow; and though doubt- 
“© Jefs many evil counfellors will be found to have contributed 
“ their endeavours, yet there is one who claims the guilty 
pre-eminence: HE is the earl of Stafford, lieutenant of © 
Ireland, and prefident of the council of York 5a man, 
who, in the memory of many prefent, has fat in this 
“© houfe, an earneft vindicator of the laws, and a moft: zeal- 
© ous iertor tad champion for the liberties of the people. 
« But it is long fince he turned from thefe good affections; 
‘¢ and, according to the cuftom of apoffates, he is ‘become 
“the greateft enemy to the liberties of his country, and 
‘the greateft promoter of tyranny, that any age hath ever 
« produced **.”” 3 

- This political apoftacy of Strafford een indeed, to She 
been his chief crime with the popular leaders, and’never to 
be expiated but with his blood. Pym was feconded im his 
charge by Sir John Hotham, Sir John Clotworthy, and others; 
sand, after feveral hours fpent in bitter invectives againft' the 
fuppofed criminal (the doors being locked to prevent 4 difco- 
-wery of the concer ted purpofe), it was moved, That the earl 
‘ef Strafford fhould be accufed of high-treafon. The motion 
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was received with general approbation, and. the impeach- 
ment was voted without much debate. Mr. Pym was ‘chofen 
‘to carry it up to the lords: moft’ of the meinbers ‘attended , 
him ; and Strafford, who had juft entered the houie of peers, 
and intended, it is faid, the fame day ‘to have impeached. 
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into cultod with many fymptoms of prejudice in 
as well as fie accufers **. 


ated with ‘their fuccefs, the Gaba leaders ventured 
alfo to’ impeach archbifhop Laud, the lord-keeper Finch, 


~ and fecretary Wihdebank *°. 46, The two laft made their ef- 


cape beyond fea, before they were taken into cuftody: the 
"primate was committed. From traitors, the commons pro- 
ceeded to the profecution of delinquents; a term expreflive 
of a degree and fpecies of guilt not exaétly known or afcer- 


tained, but which, by the interpretation then put upon it, 


expofed to punifhment not only the king’s minifters and 
counfellors, but many of the nobility, gentry, and clergy. 
All, in a word, however warranted by precedent or procla- 
mation, who had aéted without the Sein see of the ftatute- 
Jaw of the land 47. : 

“The commons took other fteps of more importance. They ° 
declared the fanétion of the two houfes of parliament, as 
well as of the king, neceflary to the confirmation of. eccle- 
_ fiaftical canons: they expelled from their houfe all monopo- 


“ites ; and committees wereappointed to inquire into all the 
violations ‘of jaw Ys of which any complaint had 
been made. From the reports of thefe committees, the houfe 


daily pafled votes, which ‘mortified and aftonifhed the court, 
at-the fame time that they animated and inflamed the nation. 


' Ship-money was declared illegal and arbitrary; the fentence 


againft Hambden was cancelled; compofitions for knights 
hood were ftigmatized; the extenfion of the foreft-laws . 


4s. Clarendon, vol. i. , 

46. Grimftone, a popular member, called Sir Francis. Windebank, who 
was one of Laud’s creatures, “ the very ipander and broker to the whore of 
Babylon!” (Rufiworth, vol. v.): Nothing..cam thew ina ftronger light © 4 
She illiberal way of thinking, and narrow prejudices ‘of the times, than the 
ufe of fuch expreffions, in the houfe, on fo great an ocedfiom 

47. Clarendon, yoh. i, 
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condemned ; patents for monopolies annulled; and every 
meafure of adminiftration for fome years back was treated 
with reproach and obloquy **. 

All moderate men were now of opinion, that a -defign was 
formed to fubvert the monarchy *°; and the church was in 
no lefs danger. While the harangues of the members, now — 
firft publithed and difperfed, kept alive the dicontents againft 
the king’ $ RE aagshration, the pulpits, delivered over to pu- 
‘titanical preachers and le€turers, whom the commons arbi- 
trarily fettled in all the confiderable churches, refounded 
with faction and fanaticifm: and the popular leaders, in 
order to maintain that high authority which they had acquit= 
ed, and infpire confidence into their friends, as well as to 
overawe their opponents, judged it requifite ftill to delay the 
departure of the Scots. Meantime the chaplains to their 
commiiffioners began openly to ufe the prefbyterian form of 
worfhip, which had not hitherto been tolerated in England, 
and with fuch amazing fuccefs in London, that multitudes 
crowded not only into the church afligned them, but fuch as 
could not there find room clung to the doors or windows, 
in hopes of catching at leaft the diftant Bun or fome 
broken phrafes of the fpiritual rhetoric *° 

This was the moft effectual method of paying court to the 
zealous Covenanters. To fpread the prefbyterian difcipline 
and worfhip throughout England, and to eftablith that faith 
on the. ruins of epifcopacy, would have given more joy to 


a8. Nalfon, vol. i. Clarendon, vol. i. Rufhwerth, vol. iii, 
49. * You have taken the whele machine of government in pieces,” fata 
Charles, in a fpeech to the parliament; ‘* a praétice frequent with fkilful 
«© artifts, when they defire to clear the wheels from any ruft, which may have 
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“ grown upon them, The engine,” continued he, “ may again be reftored 


to its former ufe and motions, provided it be put up entire; fo as nota pin 


” But this was far from being the intention of the com- 


. of it be wanting. 
qions. The machine they thought, with fome reafon, was encumbered with 
many wheels and fprings, which counteracted its operations, and eer royed 
its utility, Hwme, chap. liv. 
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' — difgufted were all the lovers. of liberty at the politiesbstoaie 


The puritanical party. an ’ 
their fuccefs in civil matters, b venly t 
their tenets, and to make furious cidaeha on the efta= 
d religion. Every day produced fome v vehement — 
= rangue againft the ufurpations of the bifhops; i 


_. tines propagated by the clergy, that no diGtinétion, for a 

~ time,.appeared between fuch as defired \only to, reprefs the 
exorbitances of the hierarchy, and fuch aswpanted sotally.to: e 
annihilate epifcopal jurifdiGtion *". = hoe 

“Encouraged by thefe favourable aiReasainieran HelGtoBS 

~againft: the eftablifhed church were framed in different parts 
of the kingdom ; and the epithet of the ignorant or Scandal~ 
ous priefthood, was commonly applied to all churchmen ; 

although the epifcopal clergy in England during that agey _ 
feem to have been fuificiently learned and exemplary. An 
addrefs again{t epifcopacy was prefented by twelve clergymen 
of the committee of religion, faid to be figned by feven 
hundred puritanical miniflers. But the petition which made 
the greateft noife, was that from the city of London, fora — 
total alteration of eases and to which fixteen 
thoufand Degg annexed ‘” 

The popular leaders, notwithftanding thefe indicancat of 

@ fanatical, difpofition in the people, and though generally 

. difafcGted againft epifcopacy, refolved to proceed with cau~ * 
tion, and oferturn the hierarchy by degrees. With-this 

view, they introduced a bill for prehibiting all clergymen 
the exercife of any civil office. ‘The bithops, of courfe, were 
to be deprived of their feats in the houfe of peers; a mea- 
fure very» acceptable to the zealous friends of liberty, who 
had obferved with regret the devoted pags of the 


; eccle fiaftical order to the wilt of the monarch.’ aes: 
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~ Charles, who had hitherto remained wholly paflive, during 
all the violent proceedings of the prefent parliament, was 


_ now roufed by the danger that threatened his favourite epif- 


copacy ; which was, indeed, the great pillar of hie throne. 


He fent for the two houfes to Whitelial!, and told them, thet 


he intended to reform ‘all innovations in church and ftate, 
and to reduce matters of religion and government to what. 
they were in the pureft times of queen Elizabeth 53. © Bat 
“ fome men,” faid he, “ encouraged by the fitting of this’ 
«© parliament; more malicioufly than ignorantly, put no 
“ differerice between reformation and alteration of govern- 
Sayent.” 

“Though I am fot the former, added he, I cannot 
«* sive way to the lattér. I will not fay that bifhops may 
«not have overftretched their {piritual power, or encroached 
* upon the temporal; which, if you find, correét and ree 
‘* form the abufe, according to the wifdom of former times : 
“cand fo far I am with you. Nay, farther : if; upon ferious 
“ debate, you fhall thew me, that bifhops have fome tem- 
‘¢ poral authority inconvenient to the ftate, and not neceflary 
** to the church for the fupport of epifcopacy, I fhall not 
be unwilling to perfuade them to lay it down. Yet by this, 
«© you muft underftand, that I cannot confent tothe taking 
“© away of their voice im parliament; a privilege whith they 
« have anciently enjoyed under fo many of my predeceflors, 
“ eyen before the Conqueft, and ever fince; and which I 
« Conceive I am bound to maintain; as one of the funda- 
s¢ mental inititutions of this kingdom **.” 

The king, however, was foon freed from all immediate 
apprehenfions on this fubject by the peers, a great majority 


53. If the majority of the commons, or at leaft of the leading men among 
them, had not been refolved on the total overthrow of the church and mos 
narchy, a fair opportunity was here afforded them of effecting a thorough 


* zéeonciliation of parties, by a temperate reformation of civil and ecclefiaftical 


abufes. 
54. Parl, Hip. vol. ix. 
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“of whe od the bith but the 
the commons, in order to thew he e 
raged, brought in another bill for the total a 
copacy 5 and although they thought proper to le 
ja while, their purpofe was not the lefs fincere. Othe 
ters demanded their prefent attention. They -aian a 
ed, and without any hefitation on the part of the king, 
claring it unlawful to levy the duties of tonnag: and | sound 
agey without confent of parliam ts after which, they 
brought in a bill to prevent the difeontinvance of — . 
ments for above three years: Nat 
“Though by this bill fome of the nobleft and sit yn: 7 
privileges of the crown were retrenched, fuch a law was 
indifpenfably neceTary for completing a regular plan of law 
and liberty. ‘¢ Let no man,” faid the fpirited and artful 
Digby, who knew well the importance of the bill, “ obje& 
“ any derogation from the king’s prerogative by it. His 
‘© honour, his power, will be as confpicuous in command- 
s ing thata parliament fhall affemble every third year, as in® 
“ commanding a parliament to be called this or that years 
* There is more majefty in ordaining primary and univerfal’ 
“caufes, than in actuating fubordinate effets. In chufing’. 
* ill minifters,” added he emphatically, “ we do but diffi” 
“¢ pate clouds that may gather again: but, in voting this bill” 
* we fhali@perpetuate our fun, our fovereign, in his vertical,’ 
“ his noon-day luftre **.”” Charles, finding that nothing lefs’ 
would fatisfy his parliament and people, gave his relu€tant 
affent to the bill. as 
The victory of the commons: was now complete; ‘and 
had they ufed it with moderation, the members of this par—! 
Niament would have merited the praife of all fincere lovers 


Se 


Se 


5 


of their country, as well as of the enthufiafts of liberty. © 
Nor would their fubfequent abolition of the arbitrary courts 
of the Star-chamber and High-commiffion, fo gricvous to ~ 


5s. Id. ibid, 
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Fe nation, if. inipticed. to them as caufe of ie But 

their cruel perfecution of Strafford, and their future en= 

croachments upon the king’s authority, which made refift- 

ance a virtue, and involyed the three kingdoms. in all the, 
horrors of civil war, muft make their patriotifm very quef 

tionable cate of every difpaflionate maw. Their 

unjutti 


examine the progrefs of their vengeance againft his minifter 
whofe high reputation, for experience and capacity, made 
them regard his death as their only fecurity for fuccefs in 
their farther attacks upon the throne. 

In confequence of this idea, the impeachment of Straf- 
ford had been puthed on with the utmoft vigour. Imme- 
diately after he was fequeftered from parliament and confined 
in the Tower, a committee of thirteen was chofen by the 
commons, and intrufted with the office of preparing a charge 
againft him. ‘This committee, affifted by a few peers, was 
vefted with authority to examine all witnefles, to call every 
paper, and to ufe any means of fcrutiny, in regard to any 
part of the earl’s behaviour or conduct °°: and, as a pro- 
found hiftorian remarks, after fo general and unbounded an 
inquifition, exercifed by fuch powerful and implacable ene- 
mies, a man who had aéted in a variety of publi {tations 
mutt have been very cautious or very innocent, not to afférd, 
duting the whole courfe of his proceedings, fome matter of 
accufation againft him °’. 

Nothing, however, was found again{t Strafford that could 
by any means be brought under the defcription of treafon; 
a crime which the laws of England had defined with the 
moit ferupulous exaétnefs, in order to protect the fabjed 
againft the violence of the king and his minifters. Aware 
of this, the commons attempted to prove againft the pri- 
foner, “ an endeavour to fubvert the fundamental laws of 


£6. Clarendon, vol. i. 2 $7. Hume, Hif. Eng. chap. lvi. 
ethos the 


> 


roachments on the authority of Charles, we - 
 thali_ eHerwards: have occafion to cenfider: here we mutt 


tng* - 


pleading to each particular atticle of the charg 


aes: n of fea  keltte es 
a kind of accumulative, or 
by hid many actions, either totally i innocent i 

criminal in an inferior. degree, f fhall, when uni nit 
to treafon, and fubject the perfon to the highe 
infliéted by the law;, the king and ae ni 
ferted, having power to dete ‘mi 
not. The accordingly voted that e fa 
the earl of Strafford, taken. colleétively, v were 

Strafford defended himfelf with firmnefs a 


the whole together, in order to repel the i im putatio; 
fon. Where,” faid he, “has this fpecies of stirs 
“ Tong concealed ? Where has this fire been fo long buried, 


“¢ during fo many centuries, that no fmoke fhould appear, 


till it burft out at once to confume me and my’ children ? 


«¢ Better it were to live under no law at all, and, by the 
‘¢ maxims of cautious prudence, to ‘conform ourfelves the 
« beft we can to the arbitrary will of a matter, than fancy, 
* we have a law on which we can rely, and find at laft, 
“* that this Jaw fhall infli@t a punifhment precedent to the 
< promulgation, and try us by maxims unheard of until the 
«* very mgment of profecution. If I fail on the Thames, 
“¢ and f{plit my veffel on an anchor; in cafe there be no buoy 
“ to give me warning, the party fhall pay me damages: but 
s¢ if the anchor be marked out, then is the ftriking on it at 
« my own peril. Where is the mark fet upon this crime ? 
where the token by which I fhould difcover it? It has lain 


58. Rufhworth, vol. iv. ; 

59- Rufhworth, vol. iv. As a proof how far the popular leaders were 
hurricd away by their vindidtive paffions, it will be fufficient to quote the 
fpeech of Mr. St. John, who ‘affir med that Strafford had no title to plead law; 
becaufe he had endeavoured to deftroy the Jaw. - “ Itis true,” faid he, “we 


“< give law to hares and deers; for they are beaftsof chace : but it was never 


© accounted cruel, or unfair, to deftroy foxes and wolves; wherever sheycaty 
“ be found; for they are beafts of prey!"’ Clarendon, vol. i. ; 
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“« Poikealedednder water ; and no human es 3 no hu. 
“ man innocence, could*teach me to avoid it, or fave me 
~ © from the deftruétion with which I am at prefent threat- 
© ened. :, | 
“ It is now full two hundred and forty years fince treafons - 
“ were defined ; and fo long has it been fince any man was 
) this extent, upon this crime, before myfelf, 
ave lived, my Lords, happy to ourfelves at home; 
we have lived glorioufly abroad to the world: let us be 


> content with what our fathers left; let not our ambition 
+ * carry us to be more learned than they were, in thefe kill- 


© ing and deftrutive arts. Great wifdom it will be in your 
- § Jordfhips, and juft providence for yourfelves, for your pof- 
“-terities, for the whole kingdom, to caft from you, ‘into the 
“© fire, thefe bloody and myfterious volumes of arbitrary and 
 confiructive treafons, ‘as the primitive Chriftians did their 
“ books of curious arts, and betake yourfelves to the plain 
$6 Jetter of the /fatute, which tells you where the crime is, 
“¢ and points out to you the path by which you may avoid it. 
» Let us not, to our own deftruction, awake thofe fleep- 
“ing lions, by rattling up a company of old records, which 
“ have lain for fo many ages by the wall, forgotten and nes 
“ gle&ted.. To all my afflictions add not this, my lords, 
<< the moft. fevere of any; that I for my own fins, not for 
<q my treafons, be the means of introducing a precedent fo 
“© pernicious to the laws and liberties of my native country. 
“ Phefe gentlemen at the bar, however, fay they {peak for 
‘“¢ the commonwealth; and they may believe fo: yet, under 
favour, it is | who, in this particular, {peak for the com- 
“ monwealth. Precedents like thofe which are endeavoured’ 
“to be eftablifhed againft me, muft draw along with them 
“°fuch inconveniences and miferies, that, in 4 few years, 
“© the kingdom would be in the condition exprefled in a 
 ftatute of Henry IV. no man thall know by what rule ta 
6€ govern his words or aclions. 
Sage « Impote not, my Lords, difficulties infurmountable upon 
taf T23 66 mis 


ae public affairs of the kingdom muft be left wa 


te What I forfeit for myfelf is a trifle; but that my ind 


fe very deeply. You will be pleafed to pardon my infirmity”? <q 


« them, and ‘ie fuch fevere penalties by po ery £1 
« every little. weight, the fcrutiny will be in 5 
é wile man, who has any honour or fortune - 
se “ever engage himfelf in fuch dieadful, fu uch 
perils, . <= 
i “My Lords, I have ‘now troubled “your lordft 
« long ; a great deal longer than I fhould have done, were / 
“ jt not for the intereft of thefe dear pledges, which ¢ 
« ‘in heaven has left"me. I fhould be lo Here his gr 
“deprived him of utterance. He let fall a tear, pointed to his 
“children, who were placed near him, and thus proceed: 


: - 
“ cretion fhould forfeit for them, [ confefs, wounds me 


—again dropping a tear, ‘ Something I fhould have added, — 


« but find J fhall not be able, and therefore fhall leave it. we 


“ “And now, my Lords, | I thank God, & 3 have been, by his 
« ‘good blefling, fufficiently gue in the extreme vanity 
€ of all temporary enjoyments, compared to the importance 
© of our enernal duration; and fo, my Lords, even fo, with 
s¢ all humility, and with all tranquillity of mind, I fubmit, 
“© clearly and freely, to your judgments: and whether that 
** righteous doom fhall be life or death, I fhall repofe myfelf, 
* full of gratitude and confidence in the arms of the great 
« Author Of my exiftence °°.” ; 
“Certainly, fays Whitlocke, never any man aéed fuch a. 
part, on fuch a theatre, with more uifdom, conftancy, and 


eloquence: with greater rea/on, judgment, and temper, and h 
with a better grace in all his words and. aions, than did this 
great and excellent perfon : and he moved the hearts of all his 
auditors, fome few excepted, to remor fe and pity ot It is 

fo. Rufhworth, vol. iv, 61. Mon. Pp. 43. 
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truly remarkable, that the hiftorian, who makes fits candid 


@nd liberal obfervations,»was himfelf chairman of that com- 
mittee, which conducted the impeachment again{t this un- 
fortunate nobleman! ¥ 

The accufation and defence lafted eighteen days; and 
Strafford behaved with fo much modefty and humility, as 
well as firmnefs and vigour, that the commons, though aided 
by all ‘the weight of authority, would have found it impof- 
fible to obtain a fentence againft him, if the peers had not 
been over-awed by the tumuituous populace. Reports were 
every day fpread of the moft alarming plots and confpiracies 5 
and about fix thoufand men, armed with fwords and cudgels, 
flocked from the city, and furrounded the two houfes of pare 
liament. When any of the lords paffed, the cry for juflice 
againft Strafford refounded in their ears; and fuch as were 


4ufpefted of friendthip for that obnoxious minifter, were 


fure to meet with menaces, accompanied with fymptoms of 
the moft defperate intentions in the furious multityde % 
Intimidated by thefe threats, only forty-five, out of about 
eighty peers, who had conftantly attended this important : 
trial, were prefent when the bill of attainder was brought 
into the houfe, and nineteen of that number had the courage 
to vote againft it°>; a ftrong prefumption that, if no danger 
had been apprehended, it would have been rejeCted by a 


‘ confiderabie majority. 


_ Popular violence having thus far triumphed, it was next 
Sriyed to extort the king’s confent. Crowds of people 
befieged Whitehall, and feconded their demand of juftice on 
the minifter, with the loudeft clamours, and moft open 
threatenings againft the monarch. Rumours of plots and 
confpiracies againft the parliament were anew circulated ; 
invaGons and infurre€tions were apprehended 5 and the whole 
nation was raifed into fuch a ferment, as feemed to portend 
fome great and immediate convulfion. On which fide foever 


2. Clarendon, vol, i. 63. Whitlocke, p. 43. 
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_confulting their own perfonal fafety, and | ; 
~tereft, more than their mafter’s honour, advif | 


he dangerous prerogatives.” 


cept ink ing : sama 


the bill of attainder; the pufillanimous jodgeciaaha 
fulted, declared it legal ; and the queen, who formerly bore a 
no good will toward Strafford, alarmed at the appearance of 

fo frightful a danger, as that to which the royal family muft 
be expofed by proteéting him, now became. an importunate 
folicitor for his death. She hoped, if the people were gra~ 
tified in this demand, that their difcontents would. aoa 
fublide ; ; and that, by fuch a meafure, the fhould acquire oe 
more abfolute afcendant over the king, as well asfome credit: _ , 
with the popular party. Bifhop Juxon alone, in this trying 
extremity, had honefty or courage to offer an opinion worthy. 
of his prince; he advifed him if, in his confcience, he did: 
not think the prifoner panes by no means to give his af-. 


“ fent to the bill 4. > ie Hvoine DHS es itsv 


‘While Charles was all niet andatrottieieds ftruggling- 
between virtue and necellity, he received a letter from Straf-! 
ford, intreating him, for the fake of public peace, to putsan> 


~ end to the innocent life of his unhappy fervants ‘and thus to» 


quiet the tumultuous people, by granting them:that requeft 
for which they were fo clamorous. .‘f In. this,” added hej)! 
“e my-confent will more acquit you, to God, than all the! 
“ world cqan do befides: to a willing man there is none! 


64. Cla endon, yol. i. This opinion has been cayilled at. «¢ A king, of 


'¢ England,” it has been faid, * ought never to interpofe his private opinion. 


2” 


“é ‘againtt the other parts of the legiflature.” If fo, the royal affent is amat- 
ter of mere form; ; and perhaps, in moft cafes, it ought to be fo. But, in enee 
prefent ibGenke! the king was furely the bef judge, whether Strafford, ‘asa 
minifter, had advifcd the fubyerfion of the conftitution 3 3 or, as dp officer, had! + 
exceeded the extent of his commiffion: and, if he was blameable in neither 
¢apacity, Charles was furely bound, both i in honour and confcience, to wi 
hold’ his affent from the bill. The royal affent 1 is not now neceffary to bills 


of attainder; the jealoufy of our confi tution having cut off that, among. oi er 
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jury °. And as, by God’s grace, I forgive all the world, 
“ with a calmnefs and meeknefs of infinite contentment to 
“ my diflodging foul; fo to you, Sir, I can refign the life of 
§* this world with all imaginable chearfulnefs in the juft ac- 
“* knowledgment of your exceeding favours °°.” d. 3d 

This illuftrious effort of difintereftednefs, worthy of: the 
noble mind of Strafford, and equal to any inftance of gene~. 
rofity recorded in the annals of mankind, was ill rewarded by 
Charles ; who, after a little more hefitation, as if his fcruples’ 


_ had been merely of the religious kind, granted a commif-. 


fion to four noblemen to give the royal affent, in his:name,’ 
to the bill. Thefe commifhoners were alfo empowered, at! 
the fame time, to give affent to a bill, that the parliament 
then fitting fhould not be diflolved, prorogued, or adjourned): 
without the confent of the majority of. the members *?4'a° 
bill of yet more fatal confequence to his authority than the: 
other, as it rendered the power of his enemies perpetual, as° 
well as uncontroulable. But in the moment of remorfe for: 
affenting to the bill of attainder, by which he deemed him- 
felf an accomplice in his friend’s murder, this enormous: 
conceflion appears totally to have ‘éfeaped his' penetration,’ 
and to have been confidered comparatively as a light matter. 
The king might ftill have faved his minifter, by grantmg 
him a.reprieve; but that was not thought advifable,’ while 
the minds of men were in fuch agitation. He fent, however, 
by the hands of the 'pririce of Wales, a letter addrefled to the 
peers, in which he entreated them to confer with the com- 
mons about a mitigation of the prifoner’s fentence, or‘at 
leaft to procure fome delay.- Both requefts were rejected; 
and Strafford, finding his fate inevitable, prepared to. meet 
death with the fame digaity with which he had lived. In 
thofe awful moments of approaching diffolution, though 


6s. It appears, that the king had te a letter to Strafford during his cone 
finement, in which he affured him, upon the word of a king, that he fhould 
Pat fafier i in life, honour, or fortune. Strafford's Letters, vol. ii. 

ve 6,. Clarendon, yolhi, Rufhworth, vol. v. 67. Id. ibid. 
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beams upon he af ee pecs patriot, nor confoled by 
the affetionate. orrow of the ipetotrss ideal eo’ 
foun id refources within itfelf ; and, fupported by the 
nen of confcious integrity, maintained its unbroken ; 

lution amid the terrors of death, and the trium 


* tations of his vindictive enemies. His difcourfe, and allo 3 


3 ortment on the fcaffold, difcovered equal compofure 
a age. § The fhedding of innocent blood,” faid he, 
asa propitiatory fafcrifice, is a bad omen, I fear, of the — 


“ intended reformation of the ftate.’ And on eo 
himfelf. for the block, he made this memorable declara ~ 


2s thank God I am no way afraid of death, nor daunted 


a with any terrors; but do as chearfully lay down my head 


*¢ at this time, as ever I did when going to repofe *!” He 
accordingly fubmitted to his doom; and, at one blow, the 
executioner happily performed his office. 

_ Thus, my dear Philip, perifhed, in the forty ninth year 
- his age, Thomas Wentworth, earl of Strafford, the lat 
great prop of royalty under the turbulent reign of Charles I, 
His Character, as might be expeéted, has been feverely 
handled by our zealous republican writers; but by none of 
them has it been fo completely mangled, as by a furious 
female, who will allow him neither virtue nor talents. But 
his abilities as a ftatefman, and his unfhaken attachment to 
his mafter, you will readily perceive, were the chief caufe of 
his ruin: and in the future proceedings of that parliament, 


~ to whofe refentment he fell a facrifice, you will find the bef 


apology for his adminiftration. A certain degree of vigour, 
and more perhaps than Strafford exerted, was neceffary to 
preferve the church and monarchy from the ravages of thofe 
civil and religious enthufiafts, who foon overturned both. 
The immediately fubfequent Aoet of the commons, 
however, though inroads on the royal prerogative, were by 
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no-means reprehenfible. ‘They brought i in a Bilhwhich was 
unanimouily paffed by both houfes, for abollithing the arbi- 
_ trary Star-chamber and High-commiffion courts, fo grievous 


to all the lovers of liberty. By the fame bill, the jurifdiation 
of the privy council was regulated, and its authority abridged, 
Charles, after fome hefitation, gave his affent to this excel- 
lent ftatute,. which produced a material, but falutary change 
in our conttitution. Several other arbitrary courts of an in- 
ferior nature were abolifhed : and the king, at the requeft of 


the parliament, inftead of patents during pleafure, gave all ° 
_ the. judges patents during their good behaviour °°; an ad- 


vance of the utmoft importance toward the impartial adminie 
ftration of juftice, and the exclufion of the influence of the 
crown from the ordinary courts of law. 
Ina word, ,if the commons had proceeded no farther, they _ 
would have deferved the praife of all the friends of freedom; 3 
and even the iniquity of Strafford’s attainder, their moft 
blameable meafure,, would have been loft amid the blaze of 
their beneficial provifions and neceflary regulations, which 
had generally a reference to pofterity.. But, like all political 
bodies who have rapidly acquired power, having gone fo far, - 
they did not know where to ftop ; but advanced infenfibly, 
from one gradation to another, till they ufurped the whole 
authority of the flate. = | : 
Thefe ufurpations, and their confequences, we fhall afters 
ward have occafion to notice. They will form the fubje& 
of another Letter. In the mean time I muft obferve, that 
the parliament, after fending home the Scots, and difmifing 


the Englifh army, put a temporary ftop to its proceedings 5 


and that Charles paid a vilit to his native kingdom, in order 
to fettle the government to the fatisfaction of the Covenan< 


ters, 
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Great Britain and IRELAND, from the Execution of Seavtox, 
to the Beginning of the Grand Rebellion, in 1642, 200% 
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HEN Charles arrived in Scotland, he found his fub- 


jects of that kingdom highly elated with the fuccefs 


of their military expedition. Befides the large pay voted 
them for lying in good quarters at Newcaftle, as long as the 
popular leaders had occafion for them, the Englifh parlias 


ment had conferred on them a prefent of three hundred 


thoufand pounds for their brotherly affiflance *. They were 
declared, in the articles of pacification, to have been ‘ever 
good fubjeéts ; and their hoftile irruptions were approved 
of, as enterprizes calculated and intended for his majefty’s 
honour and advantage ! Nay, in order to carry yet farther 
the triumph over their fovereign, thefe articles, containing 
terms fo ignominious to him, were ordered, by a parliamen- 
tary vote, to be read in all churches, on a day of thank 
giving appointed for the national pacification *. 

People in fuch a humour were not likely to be fatisfied 
with trifling conceffions. The Scottith parliament began 
with abolifhing the Lordswf Articles; who, from their con~ 
ftitution, were fuppofed to be entirely devoted to the court, 
and without whofe confent no motion could be made?: a 
circumftance peculiarly grievous in the Scottith parliament, 
where the peers and commons formed only one houfe. A 


Jaw for triennial parliaments was likewife pafled; and it'was ’ 


ordained, that the laft act of every parliament fhould ap- 
point the time and place for holding the parliament-next!en!= 
fuing *. So far all:perhaps was laudable; but fubjects who 
ufurp on the authority of their prince, never know where to 


t. Nalfon, vol. 1. 2. Rufhworth, vol. v. 3- Burnet, Mem. 
4 Burnet’ 8 Mem, of the Houfe of Hamilions - 
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king was in a manner ‘dethroned i in Scotland, by an article, 


which declared, That no member of the privy Bipcilihie 
whofe hands, during the king’s abfence, the whole admis 
niftration was vetted), no officer of ftate, none of the judges, 
fhould be > appointed but ay the advice and approbation” of 
parliament’. ag 
To all thefe. etree Charles quietly fubmitted, i in 
. per: to fatisfy his Scottith fubjects, and was preparing to 
return to England, in hopes of completing a fimilar plan of 
pacification, when he received intelligence, that a bloody . 
tebellion had broke out in Ireland, accompanied with cirs 
cumftances of cruelty and devaftation which fill the foul 
with horror.» On every fide furrounded by melancholy ine 
cidents and humiliating demands, nature and fortune, no 
lefs than faction and fanaticifm, feemed to have confpired- 
the ruin of this unhappy prince. aN 
The condué of James I. in regard to the affairs of Ire 
land, as we have already had occafion.to fee, was truly politi- 
cal, and the fame plan of adminiftration was purfued by his 
fon Charles; namely, to reconcile the turbulent natives to 
_the authority of law, by the regular diftribution of juftice, 
and. to cure them of that floth andbarbarifm to which they 
had ever been addiéted, by introducing arts and induftry 
among them: For thefe falutary purpofes, and alfo to fe- 
cure the dominion of Ireland to the crown of England, great 
numbers of Britifh fubjyefts had been carried over to that 
land, and large colonies planted in different parts of it; fo 
that, after a peace of near forty years, the inveterate quar- 
rels between the two nations not only feemed to be ob= 
literated, but the country every,where wore a lefs favage | 
face. 
To the tranquillity, as well as the profperity of Ireland, 
| ‘- 
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puted not. = ies Site se int iftration 
‘made gteat ces, by means of | he . ifh and 
mt Scottith Pomel} the fhipping of the Logon had een 
- doubled the cuftoms tripled upon the fame rates; and mas__ 
n ir introduced and promoted *®. But foon afte rt nat 4 
- minifter fell a viétim to popular fury, though dignifie ed with 
th s of juftice, affairs began to wear a very different af- 
pect in Ireland, and Charles found the parliament of that 
kingdom as high in its pretenfions as thofe of ay + 
Scotland, and as ready to rife i i its ‘encroachments in 
portion to his coriceflions. The court of Hig milion : ~ 
was voted to be a grievance} martial ws ‘abolifhed 5 
the jurifdiGton of the council annihilated, and proclamations 
and acts of ftate declared of no authority ’. 
The Englifh fettlers, who were the chief movers of thefe 
meafures, did not perceive, in their rage for liberty, the 
= “danger of weakening the authority of government, in a 
country where the Proteftants fearce formed the fixth: part . 
of the inhabitants, and where two-thirds of the natives were 
ft int a Rate of wild” Barbari ity. The opportunity, how- 
ever, thus afforded them, did not efcape the difcernment of 
the old Irifh. They obferved with pleafure every impoliti¢ 
ftep, and determined on a general revolt, in order to free 
their country from the dominion of foreigners, and their 
rcligion from the infults of profane heretics. In this ‘refo= 
lution they were encournged by a gentleman, named Roger 
More, diftinguifhed among them by his valour and abilities ; > 
and who, by going from chieftain to chieftain, roufed up 
every latent principle of difcontent. : 


"4 


More maintained a clofe correfpondence with lord Ma-- 
guire and Sir Phelim O’Neale, the moft powerful of the old 
‘ thie Old 


SoWarwick, p. rig. Rufhworth, vol. iv. Nalfon, vol. ii. Strafford. 
> may De faid to have given a beginning to the Linen Manufacture in Ireland, 
a. now become the great ftaple of the kingdom, 4 
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ee tans and he took every opportunity of repres 
ting to his countrymen, that the king’s authority, in Bri- 
tain, was reduced to fo low an ebb, that he could not pof- 
fibly exert himfelf with any vigour, in maintaining the 
Englifh dominion over Ireland: that the catholics in the 
Irith houfe of commons, affifted by the Proteftants, had fo 
diminifhed the royal prerogative, and the power of the lord- 
lieutenant, as would much facilitate the conducting of any 
confpiracy that fhould be formed; that the Scots, in having 
=e fo fuccefsfully thrown off dependence on the crown of Eng- 
rab and taken the government into their own hands, had 
fet an example to the Irifh, who had much greater grievances 
to complain of; that the Englifh planters, who had expelled 
them from their ancient poffeflions, were but a handful in 
comparifon of the original inhabitants; that-they lived in - 
the moft fupine fecurity, interfperfed with their numerous 
enemies, and trufting to the proteCtion of a {mall army, 
which was itfelf fcattered in inconfiderable divifions through~ 
out the whole kingdom ; that a body of eight thoufand men, 
raifed and ‘difciplined by government, in order to fupprefs 
the rebellion in Scotland, were now thrown loofe, and ready: 
for any daring or defperate enterprize *; that although the 
catholics had hitherto, from the moderation of their indul- 
gent prince, enjoyed in fome meafure the exercife of their: 
religion, they muft expect that the government would’ 
thenceforth be conducted by other maxims arid other prin- 


8. The Englith commons entertained the greateft apprehenfions on ac- 
count of this army, the officers of which were Proteftants, but the private mets 
Catholics: and never ceafed foliciting the king, till he agreed to break it. 
Nor wou'd they confent to his augmenting the ftanding army to five thous 
fand men; anumber which he judged neceffary to retain Ireland in obedience, 
Nay, they even fruftrated an agreement, which he had made with the Spanifh 
ambaffador, to have the difbanded troops tranf{ported into Flanders, and ens 

_ lifted in his mafter’s fervice ; Charles thinking it dangerous that eight thous 
{and men accuftomed to idienefs, and trained to the ule of arms, fhould be 
difperfed among a people fo turbulent and predatory, as the Irifh, Clarendon, 
vol.i. Rufhworth, vol,v. Dugdadle, p. 57. 

ciples; 


Fir abhaaditad ocovienieeesh oubtlels exter 
“bitious views and fanatical politics to Ireland, , 
had confelidated their au tine and 

that kingdom feel the furious : 

tay rethren in Englan € already expofed 5 asa a > 20 

ple, taking arms to refcue their native country from the ¢ do+ 


m of foreign invaders, could at no time be confi : 
as rebels ; and such lefs could the Irith be regarded ; as fuck Pee 


alone they could owe any obedience, was “in a manner ufurp+ 
ed by a fet of defperate heretics, from whom they could ex- 
Re _peét no favour or indulgence, but might. aj on ery” 
violence and feverity ; mt 
_ Influenced by thefe confiderations, all the headed e na= 
tive Irifh engaged in the confpiracy ; and it was not doubted: _ 
but the old Britith planters, or the Engli/h of the Pale,as =? 
oe they were called, being all catholics, would afterwards join = 
f , an attempt to reflore their religion: to its ancient fplen- 
dour. The beginning of winter was fixed on for the com=_ 
mencement Of this revolt, that there might be more difficulty 
in tranfporting forcés from England; and the plan of the 
confpirators was, That Sir Phelim O’Neale and his confede- 
rates fhould, on one day, begin an infurrection throughout 
the country, and attack all the Englith fettlements ; while > 
Lord Maguire and Roger More, en the fame day, fhould 
furprife the caftle of Dublin. is — 
A concurrence of favourable circumftances feemed to 


ae 
» 


have rendered the fuccefs of this undertaking infallible. 
The frith catholics difcovered fuch a propenfity to revolt, ‘ 
2.0 that it was mot thought neceffary to truft the feeret to many = 
| perfons; and the appointed day drew nigh without any difs . we 
Ser covery having been made to government. The earl of Leis boa 
_eetter, whom the king had appointed Ton lieoscangaaie 2 


 - g. Sir John Temple's Ziff Rebellion, | 
) mained 


7, 
at 
Sad Th abel 
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_Parfons peal Sir aie pee eri e ebitcbdeeaB litice, - 
“The attempt upon the caftle of Dublin, however, was we 
feated by one O’Connolly, who betrayed. the condpiracyatgat'> 5 a 
Parfons. More-efcaped, Maguir taken ;, and Mahone, ee: 
another of the confpirators, alfo b ng feized, a "ss 
_the juftices the proje& ‘of a general infurreCtion, and i 


_ creafed the terror and cconiternation of the Proteftants ape a. 


— But ‘this intelligence, though it faved Dublin, was, ob= 

ained too late to enable the government to prevent the in= 
rebellion. O’Neale and his confederates immedi-’ 

took arms in Ulfter. They began with feizing the 


= - » houfes, cattle, and-g goods of the unwary Englifh and Scottith 


fettlers, whom they hated on account of their. religion, and, 

- riches and profperity. After rapacity had 

tfelf, cruelty began its operations? an univer- | 
falvmnaiffaere® commenced of the Englith Proteftants, now de- ee 
fencelefs, and paffively refigned to their inhuman foes, who 5 ais Se : 
exercifed onthem.a degree of barbarity unequalled.in the © = = 
hiftory of any other nations and at, which credibility is. 
{tartled. No age, no fex, no condition was {pared : the wife 
weeping ‘over her murdered hufband, and embracing her _ 
helplefs' children, was butchered with them, and even 
pierced by the fame ftroke ; all the ties of. blood, as well ag 
thofe of fociety, were diffolied 5 and friends, relations, and, 
companions, were hunted down by their kindred and con- 
nexions, and involved i in one common ruin, by thofe whom 

they had: formerly. confidered as -moft fincerely attached to 
their pérfons, and who were moft near and dear. to them" ! 
The women, forgetting the character of their fex, emulated 
the men in the practice of every cruelty , in. comparifon » 


~ with: many of ag death might be regarded as a light pus 


r + 
> 4, tL 


to. Sir John Temple's ifo Rebellion, Rulhworth,vol.v. _ 
“a1. Temple ubi fp, 12. Ruthworth, vol, ¥. Hume, chap. 1% 


tet 


We nifhment, 


— van wo Sar releaf x 
Rite a torture. boda 0 Aven Be 
midft thefe ec enormities, the facred nam 
"to refounded. on. every fide; not to arreft the fag Bh the 
derers, but to enforce their blows, and to. ae 
ts againft every movement of natural or focial fym 
The Englith Proteftants were marked out by the catholic» 
priefis for laughter, as heretics abhorred of God, and deteft> © 
able to all holy men*’. Perfidy, as well as cruelty, was ac 
cordingly reprefented as meritorious: and if any w 
number, of Englifhmen affembled together, in. order 1 
fend. themfelves |to, the laft extremity, and to fweeten de 
at leaft by taking revenge on their deftroyers, they were dif. ~ 
armed by capitulations and promifes of fafety, confirmed by 
the moft folemn oaths. But no fooner had they furren= 
dered, than the rebels made them {hare the fame fate with 
the body of their unhappy countrymen and fellow.Protef- 
tants. Nor was this all. While death finithed, the fuifer- 
ings of each unhappy victim, the bigoted, affaflins, yaisy 
and exultation, ftill echoed in his ears, that thefe. dying 


: if’ ae 
agonies were but a prelude to torments infinite and_eter- 
nal**. 


ca 


ebialorl 
Such were the ea babee, my dear Philip, by which Sir 
Phelim O’Neale and the Trith in Ulfter fignalized their re- 

’ bellion. The Englith colonies there were totally annihil- 
ated; and, from Ulfter, the flame rebellion fuddenly 
_{pread over the other three rain where the 
Englith had eftablifhed fettlements. In thefe provinces, 
however, though, death and flaughter were not uncommon, 
‘the Trith pretended to aét with more moderation and hu 
manity. But cruel, alas! was their humanity, and unfcel- 
ing their moderation. Not content with expelling the 
Englith planters from their houfes, with defpoiling them of 
their property, feizing their poffeffions, and watting their 


madi 4 


130) Temple, p. $5. 


eos 
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oy Mg. Temple, P 94.288, Whitlocke. P47 Ries, veh 
aoe oS ae 


he 


of ‘the ‘rebels, - amounting to twenty thoufand 


tea fields, ‘they’ {tripped them of their ae aes) 
and turned them out naked and defencelels, ) all the: feves 
-rities of the feafon; while the heavens th Be bien * 
felves, as if joining in confpiracy « againft the un« ‘Nev 
happy fufferers, were armed with cold and tempeft, unufuz 
to the climate, and executed what the mercilefs fword 
‘left ‘unfinifhed 1 Even the Englith of the Pale, whe 
firft pretended to blame the infurre@ion, and to deteft he 
-» barbarity-with which it was accompanied, in a little time, 
id the interefts of religion to prevail over their régard to 
their” mother-country, and their allegiance to their fove- 
--géigh and joining the old Irifh, rivalled them in every a& 
of violence and. cruelty againft the Englith Proteftants * 
The number of perfons who perifhed by all thefe barbari 
ties, is computed at? forty thoufand; and the principal army 


ere Hiccembexi 
mén, yet thirfting for further flaughter and richer ~ 


plunder, now threatened Dublin, where the miferable 
‘femnant of the Englith planters had taken refuge *7. 

The king, while’ preparing to leave Edinburgh, as already 
Stebel, had received, by a meflenger from the North of 
Treland, an account of this dreadful infurreftion, which 
ought to be held in perpetual abhorrence by every lover of 
Humanity *°. ote immediately Cotitaitinicated his intelli- 

i ere 
sae 5. Hemple. cee Pee a 
46. Ibid. Both ¢ Peer and Irifh rebels confpired in one impofture, 
with which they induc ced many of their deluded countr ymin they pretended 
authority from the king and queen, but chiefly from the latter, for their ine’ 
furrection; and they affirmed that the caufe of their teking up arms was.to 
vindicate : royal preragative, fo ee invaded by the pufitanical parlia- 


ment. Rufhworth, vel. v. 
47-(Whitlocke, p 49. Hume, chap. iv. 


ss ae Many attempts have been made to throw a veil over the enormities of 


che Irth maffacre, The natural love of independency, the tyranay of the 


Englith government, and the rapacity of the Englifh foldiery, have been 


pleaded as powertul motives forrebellion, and ftrong incentives to vengeance, 
in the “byeatts of the injured. and opprefied natives; and much; trouble has 
ex been 


( 


~ 


Cie REO HBO ae? a oe 
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5 conneéted, could alone fulfil any article that m 


de a 


7 


ms 


a 


‘which had nd jd whe Cocke wice tot 
eke in oppofition to the 1 ights © 


~ brethren i in Ireland, n ouring under the cruel 


‘yeign, would make sit fly to the relief of ft ' 


of the catholics. ~ But the zeal of the Scots, as is uf 2 
nong religious ‘fects, wag extremely fecble, when dither . 
% ulated by a fenfe of intéreft, nor by apprehenfions of | 
“danger. ‘They, therefore, refolved to make an advantageous’ 
bargain for the fuccours they fhould fend to Treland 5 ; and as 
the Englith commons, with which they were already « c] 
ight be ag 
on, they fent commifioners to London, to treat with 
at in the {tate to which the fovereign autho 
transferred *. : 
Thus dGipadinted’ in his expectation of fa pane from the . 
‘Scots, and fenfible of his own inability to fubdue the Irith 
rebels, Charles was obliged to have recourfe ez the Englith 3 
parliament ; to whofe care and wifdom, he ir en 1 Lt ' om 
_clared he was willing to commit the condué and see 3 
“tion of the ‘war. The commons, who poffeffed alone the 
power of fupply, and who had aggrandifed themfelves by the 
difficulties and diftrefles of the crown, feemed to confider it’ 
asa peculiar happineis, that the rebellion in Ireland had fuc- 
ceeded, at fo’ critical a period, to the pacification of Scot- 


or 


Jand. © They srieSeniad! laid hold “of the expreflion, by 


2 od 
beet taken to prove, That the horrors of religious hate, though provoked o 
perfecution, have been greatly exaggerated. But the vindiGive and: fin, 
guinary difpofition of the Irifh catholics, in latter times, leaves us, NO} Foom » 
to fuppofe that the defcription of the cru elties of their bigotted and bar- 
barous anceftors has been ove rcharged, The ftimulating: canes. i have n not 
concealed, nor have P’concealed their effets. The general flanghter: I have 
reduced as low even as Mr. Prooke, the author of the Trial of the Roman Ca-- 
tholics of Zreland, cowld with; but truth, forbids me to. difguife the atrocious. 


circum ances with which it was accompanied, 


x9. Rufhworth, vol. v. 


"inability to refit, and left he. fhould 


. ae 
7 4 


the king commit eaten ‘care 0 ee 
er. pn aaa nad. yet 
was obliged pallively a tat ae : 


to the. infamous reproach with v 
by. the Puritans, o of countenancing t 


: ‘The commons, however, who had projetted a4 inn 
"el , took no fteps toward fuppreffing the in 


‘on. be « excited in England. They levied money under co= 
ur,.of the Irith expedition, but referved it for enterprifes 
“that concerned ¢ nae more nearly : Sev took arms from the 


deren was voted ats pretence of vee ieee to re= 
cover Ireland ; and if Charles with-held the royal affent, his 
refufal was, imputed to thofe pernicious countfels, which had 
at firft excited the popith confpiracy, in that kingdom, and 
which till threatened total deftru€tion to the proteitant in- 


tereft throughout all his dominions *° But fo. great was the — 
confidence of the people in thofe ee tical zealots, whofe. 
- votes breathed nothing but death and deftruCtion to the re- 


bels, that, although no forces were fent to Ireland, and very 
little money rem : uring the deepeft diftrefs of the Pro- 
eftants, the fault was never imputed to the parliament! _ 

_ The. coramons tapithe meantime were employed in fram- 
ing that famous remonftrance, which was foon after fol- 
lowed.by fuch extraordinary confequences. It was not, as 
ufual, addreffed to the king, but was a declared appeal to the 
people. Befides grofs falfehoods and malignant infinuations, | 
it contained an enumeration of every unpopular meafure, 
which Charles had embraced, from the commencement of 


20, Clarendon, vol, it, — 


U3 a his 


id, 


yn in Treland, but {ach as alfo tended to give them t 2: 
K seriority in‘ thofe commetions, which they forefaw would 


acco mn) 1 with n 


ie. i = of the sear equa 


the. Master iiicvos ih aT 
+, A performance fo fight , and fo obvioufly inten 
_ to excite general diffati 
P thade by. the crown, was not only regarded by all 
men, as a fignal for fome farther attacks upon the royal, pre- . 

nes _ rogative, but as a certain indication of the approaching abo- | - 
+ - » Jition of monarchical government in England. The oppo- 

— _fition which the remonftrance met with in the houfe of ¢ es 

+ mons, was, therefore very great. The. debate in regard 

‘was warmly managed for above fourtee 3 and the 
vote, in its favour, was at laft carried onl 
rity, and feemingly in confequence of the wearii 
king’s party, confifting chiefly of elderly men, many.of — 
whom. had retired?*, It was not fent ng to the houle of 


Se peers.) : J 


n, after the ample c 


pees ap 


~~; . No foonerswas: the remonftrance of the commons, publith- . 
sed, than the king difperfed an anfwer.to it.) _Senfible of the : 
; difadvantages under which he laboured in this conteft, 

Charles contented himfelf with obferving, re even during 

the period fo much complained of, the people had enjoyed 
not only a greater fhare of happinefs and profperity than 
was,to be found in other countries, but perhaps in England 
during times efteemed the moft fortunate. He mentioned 
the great conceflions made by the crown, protefted his fince- 
rity in the reformed religion, and blamed.the infamous libels — 
every where difperfed againft “his perfon, government, and oS 
the eflablifhed church. “ If, notwith{tanding thefe,” added 
he, “ any malignant party thal} take heart, and be willing fa ~ 
“ facrifice the peace and happinefs of their country to their 
** own finifter ends and ambition, under whatever pretence 
of yeligion and con{cience 5 if they thal. cadearaae to 


4t, Rufhworth, yol.v. Nalfon, vol, ii. Whitlocke, p 49: Dagisese 7+ 


a bakes the prefent laws, to Toofen the! we cen 


le Pipes and sede cotidhe my law 
il power and authority; if they fhall’ atten st bp ait. 


“ vernment, that diforder and confufion may break int 


ess T ‘doubt not but'God, it good time, will side 
~ © then to’mey‘and that the w 


and courage of at Ek 
"Court of parliament will join with me in in their fupprefiion 


“and punidhment mip 5 uate, 


: "But the ears of the people were too much prejudiced 


“wenn! the king to liften patiently to any thing that he could 
re in his own vindication ; fo that the commons proceeded 


‘in their ufurpations upon the church and monarchy, and 
i Pe a 


‘made their purpofe of fubverting both every day more ‘evi- 
dent. During the king’s refidence in Scotland, they had ac- 
ad e 


and fies now infifted, anal the peers, upon this’ ences ace 


eufation, fhould fequefter thofe bifhops from their feats in 
parliament, and commit them to prifon. But the majority 


of the peers, who plainly forefaw the depreflion of the no- ~ 


bility, ‘as a neceflary confequence of the farther encroach- 
‘ments of the conimons, paid little regard to fuch an -un- 
‘reafonable requeit. Enraged at this, and other checks, the 
E popular leaders openly told the lords, That they themfelves 
-were the reprefentative body of the whole kingdom, and 
‘that the peers” “were” nothing but individuals, who held their 
-féats in a particular capacity: and, therefore, “If their lord- 
‘© fhips will not confent to the pafling of acts neceflary for 
“the prefervation of the people, the commons, together 
“ ‘with {uch of the‘lords asare more fenfible of the danger, 
mult: join together, and-reprefent the matter to his ma- 
£6 jetty 2399 ; 3 


' et of ‘high pee for enacting canons : 


» "This was a plain avowal of thofe democratical PEERS , 


ai | pb Nuon, vol: ii, aes Sacer ees “33 Clarendon, vol. ii. 
U 4 that 


ay 


rere #) veya x the lord: 
the ‘tide of popularity feized many of! ae 
ried them wide of all the eftabiithed maxims of 4 
Of thefe the moft confiderable were the earls of Effex'a 
Northumberland, and lord Kimbolton, afterward ‘éarl ‘of 
Manchefter; men who, fenfiblé that their credic ran’ high” 
“with the nation, rafhly ventured to encourage aa enthufialtie 
fpirit, which they foon found —e ere aeer ta regulate 
or controul. ee SEE 
~The body of the nobility, however, ftill Look thelter under 
the ‘thrane} and-the commons, in order to procure a major — 
rity in’ the upper houfe, had again recourfe to: the populacé 
Amidft the greateft fecurity} they atfeGed continual fears of 
-deftru@tion to’ themfelves and the nation **9 "they! even 
.ordered halberts to be brought into the hall where‘they affem= 
bled; and thus armed themfelves againft thofe defperate con+ 
{piracies, with which they pretended’ they /were: hourly 
threatened, and the feigned difvoveties of which were indufz 
trloufly propagated among the ‘credulous ‘people 25.) Multis 


. 


_ tudes flocked to Weftminfler, and infultéd "the bithops ‘and 


fich of the peers.as adhered to the crown! The lordsivoted 
a declaration againft thefe tumults, and fent it to the lower 
houfe,; but the commons tefufed their concurrence 5» atid 
ta make farther known their pleafure, ‘they ordered feveral - 
feditious apprentices, who had been gin ‘and coinmitted 
fo prifon, to’ be“fet at liberty? 2© seas 
‘Thus encouraged, the populace crowded about Whitchalt, 


aud infulted and threatened the king andthe royal family. \ 


Such audiciotis behaviour roufed' the young gentlemen of 

the Inns of Court's who, with fome reduced othcers, unders 

yook the defence of their fovereigh ; and betweeh*them and 
24, Fourn. 16th and 30th of Nov. 164%. : y 
85: Nalion, ‘vol. ii, 3 rahild, thid sy: gaa 


ii ea 


- 


by reafon of “ahh ing. ch : 
CavaLiErss names, which became faraotia ‘iin: ae ‘Gv 
w wed, and which contributed not a little to. 


inflame the animofity between the parties, during the pre- 


‘Inde to that conteft, by affording the faStious an opportunity — 


ee rendezvous under them, and fignalize their’ mutual hate, 


the reproachful ideas that were affixed te them by each’ 
party, no lefs than by the aor EH cemiiag ied which: they 
af 


marked, o<, if 
»» The; €ayaliers. who afeated a liberal way of haan oe 
yell asia ty and freedom of manners inconfiftent a 
ik eta: profiigates, equally defticute of eelgeidn’ and 
morals ; the devoted tools of the court, and zealous abettors 
of arbitrary power. The Cavaliers, on the other hand, re- 
garded the Roundheads as a gloomy, narrow-minded, fana- 
tical herd, determined enemies to. kingly power, and to all 
diftinGion of ranks in fociety. But in thefe charaGters, 
drawa by the paflions of the two parties, we muft not expect 
impartiality 5 ;-both are certainly overcharged. The Cavaliers 
werey in. general, fincere friends to liberty and the Englith 
eonftitution; nor. were republican and levelling principles 
by any means general at firft among the Roundheads, though 
they came-at laft to predominate. It mu{t however be ad- 
mitted, that. the-Cavaliers,:in order to fhew their contempt 


of puritanical aufterity,-ofte carried:their convivial humour | 


to dn. indecent excefs’;. and that the gloomy temper and re- 
\igious, extravagancies of the Roundheads afforded an ample 


: field for the raillery of their facetious adverfari ies. 


An confequence of thefe diftin@ions, and the tumults that 


% apcompani theni, the bifhops, being ealily known by their 


habits, 


- 


as, were reprefented by the Roundheads asap 


» 


sigue therefare, ialetesily protefted nye inift | 


votes, and refolutions, as null and HoidyWhith tid isis 


during their forced and involuntary abfence. ‘The Ic 
eda fedsiat this paflionate ftep, defired a okie 
‘commons on ‘the. fubjet, The opportunity was’ eagerly 
feized by the lower houfé, and an impeachment of high 
treafon fent*up againft the bifhops, as endeavouring to fub- 
vert the fundamental laws, and invalidate the authority of 


the legiflature. They were immediately fequeftered from _ 


parliament, and committed to cuftody*7. © t hag godt 
-» The king, who had haftily approved of ft of the 


bithops, was foon after hurried into a greater i tion 5 
an indifcretion which may be confidered as” the j diate 
caufe of the civil war that enfued, and to which, or fome 
fimilar violence, the popular leaders had long wifhed to pro- 


voke him by their intemperate language. They at laft fuc- * 


ceeded beyond their moft fanguine hopes. Enraged to find, 
that all his conceflions but increafed the demands of the 
commons; that the people, who, on his return from Scot- 
- had received him with expreflions of duty and affec- 
tion, were again roufed to fedition ; that the blackeft calum- 
nies were propagated again{ft him, and a method of addrefs 
adopted, not only unfuitable to a great prince, but which q 
private. gentleman could not bear without refentment; he 
began to fufpedt that his government wanted vigour, and to 
afcribe thefe unexampled aéts of infolence to his own facility 
of temper. In this opinion he was encouraged by the queen 


_ and her confidants, who were continually reproaching him 


with indolence, and entreating him to difplay the majefty 
of a fovereign; before which, as they fondly tees whe 
daring ufurpations of his fubjets would fhrink *8, 


27. Rufhworth, vol. v. Clarendon, yok ii, 28, Clarendon, vol. ii, ‘a 
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les, ever ready to adopt violent counfels, an 


se from people inferior to himfelf in capacity, *% ct ee 
we way to thefe arguments, and ordered the ° 


" attorney- general to enter an: accufation. of high-treafon- 
againft lord Kimbolton and five commoners; namely, Sir 


‘Arthur _Hazlerig, Hollis, en, Pym, and Strode. 


The chief articles of impeachment were, That ‘they had. 


traiteroufly endeavoured to fubvert the fupdamental laws and 


“government of the kingdom, and to deprive the king of ‘his 


regal power; that they had endeavoured, by many foul af- 


_ ‘perfions on his majefty and his government, to alienate the 
-_affeGtions of his people, and make him odious to them; that 


they had invited and encouraged an hoftile army to invade 


- the kingdoms that, i in order to complete their traiterous de- 


figns, they had endeavoured, as fay as in them lay, by force 


"and terror, to compel the parliament to join them; and, to 
that end, chad tually raifed and .countenanced tumults . 


againft the king and parliament *°. 

That fo bold a meafure fhould have been embraced at fuch 
a.crifis, was matter of furprife to all men, and of fincere 
regret to the real friends of the conftitution ; more efpecially, 


as,it did not appear that the members accufed were any far~’ 


- ther criminal than the body of the commons, except perhaps 


by. the exertion of fuperior abilities. But whatever might be 


their guilt, it wasevident, that while the houfe of peers was 


fcarce able to maintain its independency, it would never be 
permitted by the populace, had it even poflefled courage and 
inclination, to pafs.a fentence, which muft totally fubdue 
the lower houfe; thefe five members being the very heads 


of. the popular partys and the chief promoters of their ambi- 


‘tious projects... 9. . 

/The aftonifhment excited by this meafure was foon, how- 
ever, transferred to attempts more boid and precipitant. A 
ferjeant at arms was fent to the houte of commons, to demand, 
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- to fear hf r ther n aa ah ae bua : 
2 : found. ‘ec voted “thefe | violent pro cedi 1s to’b 
: breach st sale and co pci every one to defend the f 
y of the members 30." Trritated by fo much “oppolitior ON: 
the ing went in perfon to the houfe of commons, in hopes 
of eats the peffons whom he had aceufed, and demand— 
edin y yain; but she having private intelli ence of his refo= 
lution, had withdrawn before he entered 3%. ; 
hath embarraffment of Charles, on that difcovery, may | be 3 
r conceived than deferibed. Senfible of his i im rudence, Ke ne 
when too Bint ate, and af athamed of the firuation i in e found | 
himfelf, @[ aire you, on the word ofa king, dhe, “T° 
“ never did intend any force, but fhall proceed againft th thefe 
«men in a fair and legal way; for I never meant any other. 
«And now. fince F fee I cannot do what.I came for, I think 
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« this no unit occafion to repeat what I have faid formerly 5 : 
« “that whatever I have done in favour, ‘and to the geod o of 


hear an Fc 
> 
my ‘fubjeéts, I do intend to maintain Ber The e continons. 


‘were in the utmoft diforder during his ftay 5 and when he 
4 Was departing, fome members cried aloud, “s Privilege | r pri- 


lege 33 |? 
atts imat 
as Me heute adjourned till next day ; and the accufed mem- 
bers, i in order to fhew the greater apprehenfion of perfonal 
danger, removed into the city the fame evening. ‘The citi- 
mens were in arms the whole night; and fome incendiaries, 
or People aftuatéd.by their wn fanatical fears, ran from gate 
to gate crying, that the Cavaliers, and the king at their head, 
were coming to burn the city. In order to thew how little 
eccafion there was for any fuch alarm, and what confidence 
he plactd in the citizens, Charles went next morning to 


ahd me 


*Guildhall, attended only by three or four noblemen, and en- : 


2 ese 4 
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in the city 


sfied than with his eat to the houfe of. “commons * 


eeegt 


th ; ae iting cry, “Privilege of parliament ! privile ege of 


“ parliament | refound from évery, quarter 3. and one o 


ye 


populace, weg daring than the reft, faluted him with the we 


words em oyed by the mutinous [fr aelites, when they A 
doned Rel um, their rafh and ill-counfelled fovereign :. 


+ “Ae. 


commons met, they affe€ted the utmoft terror, 
3 and a ifter voting, that they. could not fit i in ‘the, 


paralleled breach of privilege committed by the king, and had 
a guard appointed for their fecurity, they adjourned, them- 
felves for fome days. “dn the meantime, a committee was 
ordered to’ fit in the city, and inquire into every circum- 


ae 
ftance dia the king’s sentry into the houfe of comm« 


from all -which was inferred an intention of offerin ng vio- 


lencé to the parliament, by feizing, even in that houfe, the . 
accufed members, ; and of murdering all who thould make 


refiftance. They z again met,: confirmed the votes of the com 


mittee, and haftily adjourned,  asgf expofed to the molt i im- 
minent. “danger. This practice they frequently. repeated 5 

and ‘when, by thele affected panics, they had filled the minds 
of the people on the moft dreadful apprehenfions, and in 
flamed. them with'enthufiai tig rage againtt the court, the ac=. 


cuted members were conduéted by the city militia, in akind ¢ 


of military triumph, to Weftmintter, in. order to refume their 


feats i in the Routes 3 the populace, as they pailed ‘Whitehall, 
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site aie give. AOR up 5 3 an -the king 1 left the hall, ie < 
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through t the ftreets, he iad the mortification to o hear 
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pe pant they had obtained fatisfa@ion for that un a= 
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| ne of the ewan his « path 
asks ope of danger fron tbat urious 1 
\ anes had retired to: ‘Windfor. . \idcgemed: ) val 
ie cand overwhelmed with grief and thame for 1 
conduét, he had leifure to reflect on the fatal acititae 
which he had been hurried. He faw himfelf involved in’ ra 
fituation the moft diftrefling, entirely by his own precipi- 
‘tancy and indiferetion, and’ how to extricate himfelf with 
honour he could not difcover: his friends were difeouraged, 
his. enemies triumphant, and the people feemed ripe for re= 
bellion. | “Without fubmiffion his ruin appeared | be inevit- 
-able: but to ‘make fubmiffion to belo, what 
kingly pride could not bear; yet to that humiliating expe- 
dient, in his prefent circumftances furely the moft advifeable, 
‘he had at aft recourfe. In fucceflive meffages to the com-= 
‘mons, he told them, that he would defift from his profecu- 
tion of the accufed members; that he would grant them 2 
pardon; that he would concur inan law that fhould acquit 
er fecure them; that he bie ee “reparation ‘to “the 
reetes for the breach of privilége, “of which he acknowledged 
y had reafon to complain 5 afd he declared, that, for the’ 
ture, he would be as careful of the privileges of parliament 
as of his own crown and life 3’. "This was certainly yields 
ing too far; but the uneafy mind js naturally carried from 
one extreme to another, in attempting to repair its errors. 
If the king’s violence gaade him hateful, his unreferved 
fubmiffion made him contemptible to the commons. They 
thought he could now deny them nothing ; and, therefore, 
refufed to accept any conceihon for the breach of privilege, 
unlefs he would difcover his advifers in that illegal meafure. 
» But Charles; whofe honour as a gentleman was facred and 
_ inviolable, had {till fpirit Gnough left to reje& with difdain a 


ad 


_ €ondition, which would have rendered him for ever defpi- 
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cab! ble, and rit of all fice hip or. confidences He 
alre ady {hewn to the nation, had the nation not been bI 
with fanaticifm, that if he had violated the rights of pa fa 
ment, which was ftill a-quettion | with many °°, he was will- 
ing.to. make every, poflible reparation, and. yield them any 
fatisfation not inconfiftent with the integrity of his moral 
character.» i Soliant a oe 
~ Meanwhile the commons porated to declaim againft the 


- 


r% ‘dolation of parliamentary privileges, and to inflame {till fare 


“F 


_ ther the difcontents of the people. For this ‘purpofe they : 
had recourfe to the old expedient of petitioning, fo flattering - 
to human pride !—as it affords the meaneft. member of the 
community. a opportunity of inftru€ting the higheft, and of 

fesling a ¢ own confequence, in the right of offering fuchin- 

_ fr A petition from Buckinghamfhire was prefented 

to, the fe, by fix thoufand men, who promifed to liverand ". «4 
die in the defence of the privileges of parliament. One of 


the like nature was prefented by the city of London; and x 
petitions from ie ae were given in: nay, a pe a 
tition from the apptenti $:was gracioutly received, and one 

from..the’ porters was encour ged... The beggars, andeven Fi 


the. women, were feized wath the fame rage. A brewer's 


38. No maxim in law, it was aid, is more eftablifhed, or more univer- “hs 
fally allowed, than that privilege of parliament extends not to treafon, felony, 
or breach of peace: that it was never pretended by any one, that the halt . 
where the parliament affembles is an inviolable fan@uary ; ; that if the com-_ 
mons complained of the affront offered thijm by an attempt to arreft their 
membefs in their very prefence, the blame muft lie entirely upon themfelves, 
who had formerly refufed compliance with the king’s meffage, when he, i 
peacefully demanded thefe members ; that the fovereign is the great execu- 
tor of the laws; and that his prefence was here legally employed both in order 
to prevent oppofition, and to protect the houfe again’ thefe infults which 
their. difobedience had fo well merited. (Howel’s Zn/pection into the Carriage of 
the late Long Parliament. Hume, chap. ly.) But.whatever might be urged in 
fayour of the legality of Charles’s attempt to feize the accufed members, no 


- one pretended to vindicate the prudence’ either ofthat or the accufation. To 


impeach the heads of a faction, during the full tide of its power, was indeed 
attempting tofetter the waves. 
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papitts and prelates, rapes and paar 
ot to, that of the men, int communies “A pees 
the public danger, fince Chrift had died for them as w 
for the other fex. The apprentices were loud in the praife 
of liberty, and bold in their threats again{t arbitrary power, 


- The porters complained of the decay of trade, and defired 


that juftice might be done upon offenders, according tothe 
atrocioufnels of their crimes: and they added, “ That if 
“ fuch remedies were any longer fufpended, they would be 
“ forced to extremities not fit to be named*?.” The beg- 
gars, as a remedy for public miieries, propofed, “ That 
.@ thofe noble worthies of the houfe of peers, who concur 
«¢ with the happy votes of the commons, may feparate them- 
«© felves from the reft, and fit and vote as one entire body **.”” 
This language, which could not poflibly be mifunderftoo’, 
was evidently dictated bythe commons themfelves. 

But while thefe inflammatory petitions were encouraged, 
and received with the warmeft expreffions of approbation, 
all petitions which favoured the church or moriarchy were 
difcountenanced, and thofe interefted in them imprifoned, 


“and profecuted as delinquents. In a word, by the prefent 


fury of the people, as by an inundation, was fwept away all 

oppofition in both houfes, and every rampart of royal autho- 
rity was laid level with the ground. .The king, as appeared 
by the vote on the remogftrance, had a ftrong party in the 
lower houfe ; and in the houfe of peers» he had a great 
emajority, even after the bifhops were chafed away. But now, 
when the populace without doors were ready to execute, on 
the leaft hint, the will of their leaders, it was not fafe,for 


“any member to approach either houfe, who pretended to op~ 


pofe the general torrent. 
Thus pottciled of an undifputed ee in both houfes, 
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3 bi ™ f nat on the commons, and which had» 


ejected by the peers, were now paffed, and 

. royal affent; namely, a bill’ vefting the 
Sacthgese hn the power of imprefling men into the fers 
vice, under pretence of fuppreffing the rebellion in Ireland, 
anes Jong contefted bill for depriving the bifhops of the 
privilege of voting in the houfe of lords. The king’s au- 


hority was reduced fo low, that a refufal would have been 


both hazardous and ineffe@tual ; and the queen, being fecretly 


threatened with an impeachment, prevailed-on her hufband- 


fpeedily to pafs thofe bills, in hopes of appeafing the rage 
of the multitude, until the could make her efcape to Hol- 


mportant conceffions, like all the former, ferved 


only < asa Protadation for more exorbitant demands. Encou- 


raged by the facility of the king’s difpofition, the commons | 


_régarded the {malleft relaxation in their invafion of royal au» 
thority, as highly impolitic at fuch a crifis.” They were fully 
fenfible, that monatchical government, which had been eftaa 


blithed in England during fo many years, would regain fome” 
part.of its former dignity, as foon as the prefent form was’ 


blown over, in fpite of all their new-invented limitations : 
"yet would it not be fafe to attempr the entire abolition of an 


authority, to which the nation had been fo long accuftomed, 


before they were in. poffeffion of the fword; which alone 
could guard their ufurped power, or infure to them perforial 
fafety againft the rifing indignation of their infulted fovereign. 
To this point, therefore, they directed all their views. They 
conferred the government of Hull, where was a ide mas 


gazine of arms, on Sir John Hotham; they fent orders to — 


‘Goring, governor of Portfmouth, to obcy no orders but fuch 


as he fhould receive from the parliament; :and.they obliged 


qt. Clarendon, vol ii, 
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~ Thefe were bold fteps, but a bolder: 5 
be made by the commons, before they could hoy 
complith the ruin of royal authority ; and that wai, he ac 
quifition of the command of the militia, which would at once 
give them the whole power of the fword, there being at that _ 
time no regular troops:in England, except thofe which the — 
commons themfelves had levied for fupprefling the Irifh re- 
bellion. With this view they brought in a bill; by the ex- 
prefs terms ‘of which the lord-lieutenants of counties, or - 
"principal officers of the militia, who were all named i in it, 
were to be accountable, not to the king, but to the’ parlia- 
ment. Charles here ventured to put a ftop to his concef- 
fions, though he durfl not hazard a flat denial. He only re- 
quefted, that the military authority fhould be allowed to 
remain in the crown: and, if that fhould be admitted, he 
promifed to beftow commiffions, but revocable at pleafure, 

on the very perfons named in the bill. But the commons, — 
whofe object was nothing lefs than fovereignty, imperioufly 


7 


replied, “That the danger and diftempers of the nation were 
*« fuch as could endure no longer delay; and unlefs the king 


© fpeedily complied with their demands, they fhould be en- 


** forced, for the fafety of prince and people, to difpofe of 
“ the militia by the authority of both: houfes, and were re= 
“ folved to do it accordingly **.” 

But what was more extraordinary than all this, while the 
commons thus menaced the king with their power, they i in- 5 
vited him to fix his refidence in London, where they knew 
he would be entirely at their mercy. “ Iam fo much amazed 
6° at this. nae faid Charles, in his prompt reply, “ that 


“ | know not what to anfwer. You {peak of jealoufies and — 
PRs 
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aie yo that) this meflage hag), 
As to the militia, 1 thought fo . 
sta that anfwer,' and am fo much | 
is, s agreeable to what, ia ss or 


have not! What would you have? Have I denied to eae 
any bill for the eafe and fecurity of my fubje€ts ? I do not 


~~ afk what ye have done for me! Have any of my people 


** been tranfported with fears and apprehenfions? [ offeras_ 


Setar L general a pardon as yourfelves can devife. All 
“<< this ered, there is a judgment of Heaven upon this 


* nation, if thefe diftraG@tions continue. God fo deal with 
**me and mine! as all my thoughts and intentions are up- 
© right for the maintenance of the true proteftant profef- 


“© fion, and for the obfervance and preferya’ion of the laws ; 


« and I hope God will blefs and affift thofe laws for my pre- 
“ fervation **,” 

_ The firmnefs of this reply furprifed the commons, but did _ 
not difcourage them from profecuting their ambitious aim. 
‘They had gone too far to retract : they therefore voted, That 
thofe who advifed his majefty’s anfwer, “ were enemies to 
“ the ftate, and mifchievous projectors againft the fafety of 
“ the nation; that this denial is of fuch dangerous confe- 
© quence, that, if his majefty perfift in it, it will hazard the 
“‘ peace and tranquillity of all his kingdoms, uniefs fome 
“* {peedy remedy may be applied by the wifdom and autho- 
“ rity of parliament; and that fuch of the fubjects as have. 
«© put themfelyes ina pofture of defence againft the common 
«© danger, have done nothing but what is juftifiable, and 
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‘the people to feco 
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throughout the nation by rumours F inti 
- invafions. van = aa 
Alarmed at thofe threatening app pearan and 4 
out apprehenfions that force might be employed to extort 
affent to the militia-bill, the king Sai it prudent to 0 re- 
move to a greater diftance from London. ‘Taking with him 
his two fons, the prince of Wales and the duke of York, h 
accordingly retired northward, and made the city of York, “a 
_ for atime, the feat of his court. The queen had .a 
. ee Holland. There fhe. refided vith het 
daughter: Mary, who had been given in marrige, to t 
prince of Orange. alae: 
In the northern parts of his kingdom, where dic mp Near r 
and monarchy-were ftill refpe€ted, Charles found himfelf 
of more confequence than in the capital or its neighbour- 
hood, which was, become a fcene of fury and fanaticifm.. 2 


The marks of attachment fhewn him at York exceeded di his) 
fondeft. expectations. The principal nobility and gentry, oS 
from all quarters of England, either perfonally or by letters,. . in 


exprefled their duty toward him, and exhorted him to fave 
them from that democratical tyranny with which. they are. 
threatened. 

Finding himfelf fupported by fo confiderable-a body of hi 
‘ fubjedts, the king began to aflume a firmer tone, and to re- 
tort the accufations of the commons with fpirit. As he fill, 
perfifted in refufing the militia-bill, they had framed an or=. 
dinance, in which, by the fole authority of the two houfes 
of parliament, they had named lieutenants for all the coun- 
ties, and conferred on them the command of the whole mi- - 
litary force; of all the guards, garrifons, and. forts in. the’ 
kingdom. He iffued proclamations agaipit this ufurpations - 
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bferve the laws himfelf, he was determined that every one 

10) 1d d yield 4 ke obedience ait The commons, on their 
part, were neither defjjtute of vigour nor addrefs. In order 
to cover their ufurped authority with a kind of veil, and to 


confound in the minds of the people the ideas of duty — 


and allegiance, they bound, in all their commands, the per- 

: whom they were directed, to obey the orders of his 
2a sence; fignified by both houfes of parliament*?.. Thus by 
a diftinGtiion, hitherto unknown, between the office and the 
-perfon of the king, they employed the Pp name to oe fub- 


-verfion of royal authority ! 
The chief object of both parties being the sataiieion of 
“the favour of the people, each was defirous to throw on the 
other the odium of involving the nation in civil difcord. With 
1 this view, a variety of memorials, remonftrances, and de- 
clarations were difperfed ; and the royal party was fuppofed 
' to have greatly the advantage in the war of the pen, The 


"a 


king’s memorials were chiefly compofed by himfelf and lord 
Falkland, who had accepted the office of fecregary of ftate,’ 
and whofe virtues and talents were of the moft amiable and 
exalted kind. In thefe papers Charles endeavoured to clear 
“> gprthe principles of the conftitution ; to matk the boun- 
daries of the powers entrufted by law to the feveral orders in 
the fate ; to thew what great improvements the whole po- 
litical fyftem had received from his !ate conceffions ; to de- 
-monftrate his entire confidence in his people ; and to point 
out the ungrateful returns which had been made to that con- 
fidence and thofe conceffions. . The parliament, on the other 


hand, exaggerated all his unpopular meafures; and attempt-_ 
ed to prove, that their whole-proceedings were neceflary for 


the prefervation of religion and liberty * 
But whatever adwantage cither fide might-gain by thefe 


writings, both where fenfible, that the fword muft ultimate- 
ye we 
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~ ment for its own purpofes, and the gommand of heir : 
to the carl of Edex. Nor were new levies negle€ted. 
lefs than four thoufand men are faid to have been eniifi 
London in one day *°. And the parliament having iflued 
orders that loans of money and plate might be furnifhed, for 


- maintaining thefe forces, fuch vaft quantities of plate were - 


‘brought to their treafurers, that they could hardly find room 
8 Ov it. ‘Even the women gave up their ornaments, to 
fupport the caufe of the godly againft the malignants *° 
“ Very different was the king’s fituation. His preparations 
“were not near fo forward as thofe of the parliament. In or- 
der to recover the confidence of his people, and remove all 
"jealoufy of violent countfels, he had refolved that the ufurp— 
- ations, and illegal pretenfions of the commons fhould be evi- 
-dent to the whole world. This he confidered as of more 
importance to his intereft than the colle€ting of magazines, 
4 or the affembling of armies.: But had he even been otherwife 


difpofed, he would have found many diffteulties to encounter ;_ 
foralthough he was attended bya fplendid train of nobility, and | 


by a numerous body of gentlemen of great landed property, 
fupplies could not be raifed without a conne@tion with the mo- 
nied men, whowere chiefly attached to the parliament, which 
had feized his revenues fince the beginning of the conteft 
concerning the militia bill, Yet was he not altogether un- 
prepared. The queen, by difpofing of the crown jewels, 
had been enabled to purchafe a cargo of arms and afnunition 
in Holland. Part of thefe had arrived fafe; and Charles 
finding that the urgent neceflities of his fituation would no 
Jonger admit of delay, prepared himfelf for defence, and 
roufed his adherents to arms, with a fpirit, adtivity, and ad- 
drefs, that alike furprifed his friends and his enemies. The 
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fources : his genius on hae as on all other occafionsy 
en i to increafe in proportion to the obftacles to be over- 


come. He never appeared fo great as when plunged ia di 


trefs, or furrounded with perils. 

The commons, however, conf{cious of their fuperiority in 
force, and determined to take advantage of it, yet defirous to 
preferve the appearance of a pacific difpofition, fent the king 
conditions on which they were willing to come to an agree= 
ment, but to which they knew he would not fubmit. Their 


demands, contained in nineteen propofitions, amounted toa.» 
_total abolition of monarchical government, and would have 


involved in ruin the whole royal party. They required, That 


.no man fhould remain in the privy council, who had not 


the approbation of parliament; that no deed of the fovereign 
fhould have validity, unlefs it paffed that council, ‘and was 


attefted under its feal; that all the principal officers-of ftate 


and chief j udges fhould be chofen with confeut of parliament, 
and enjoy their offices during life; that none of the royal 
family fhould marry without confent of both houfes ofp arlia- 
ment 3 that the laws fhould be executed againfl catholics ; ; 
that the votes of popifh lords fhould be excluded; that thé 
reformation of the liturgy and church-government fhould’ 
haye place, according to the advice of parliament; that the 


_patliamentary ordinance, with regard to the militia, be fub- 
mitted to; that the juftice of parliament pafs upon all delin- 
_ quents ; that a general pardon be granted for all paft offences, 
ue aN 

-with fuch exceptions as fhall be advifed by parliament ; that 


the forts and caftles be difpofed of by confent of parliament ; 
and that no peers be made but with the concurrence of both 


shoufes **. 


“© Should I grant thefe demands,” faid Charles, in his ani- 
mated reply, ‘I. may be waited on bareheaded ; 1 may have 


‘my hand kiffed; the title of majefty may be continued to 
~&me; and The King’s Authority, Signified by bath Houfis, 
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« was dead); but as to true and real power, I ff 


by hivofelf and all his counfellors, to fo ignominious a peace. a 6 
~ColleGting therefore fome forces, and advancing fouthward, 


if not rong flourith, when the ftock ae whi 


main but the outlide, but the piture, but the fign of a 
king **.”? He accordingly refolved to fupport his authority by e- 
arms; war, at any: difadvantage, being efteemed preferable, i 


he oat i royal ftandard at Nottingham. 
. ing confidered as the open fignal of difcord and — 
war out the kingdom, the abettors of the ad- 


vyerfe parties: began now more diftinétly to feparate them-” 
felves: and when two names fo facred in the Englith confti- 


tution, as thofe of KinG and PARLIAMENT, were placed in 
oppofition to each other, little wonder the people were di- 
vided in their choice, and agitated with the moft violent 
animofities | 


The greater part of the nahility, and eget fate 
e 


-¢ient families, fearing a total confufion of ranks fi 


fury of the populace, attached themfelves to the throne, from 
which they derjved their luftre, and to which it was again 
communicated. Proud of their birth, of their confequence 
in the ftate, and of the loyalty and virtue of their anceftors, 
they zealoufly adhtred to the caufe of their fovereign ; which 
was alfo fupported by moft men of a liberal education, er a 
liberal way of thinking, and by all whe wifhed well to the 
church and monarchy. But, on the other hand, as the ve= 
neration for the commons was extreme throughout the 
kingdom, and the. averfion againft the hierarchy general, the 
city of London, and moft of the great corporations, took 
part with the parliament, and adopted with ardour thofe. 
‘coalee of freedom, on which that aflembly had origina 
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founded its Bie riGons: and under colour of iidtaete 


which it had taken up arms. Befide thefe corporations, many 
families that had lately been. enriched by commerce, feeing 
with envious eyes the fuperior homage paid to the nobility and 
elder gentry, eagerly undertook the exaltation of a power, 
under whofe coxialer err hoped to apanieye rank and dif- 


tinCtion *%. : 
Thus determined ao aa choice, both parties, putting a 


clofe to argument, now referred the juitice of their caufe to 
~ the decifion of the {word. 


ere A 
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: “2 : 
Great Britain and Irevanp, from the Commencement of the 
Civil War to the battle of NasEBY, in 1645. 


“ 


TO conteft ever feemed n# re unequal, my dear Philip, 
than that between Charles I. and his parliament, when 

the fword was firft drawn. Almoft every advan- 
tage Jay on the fide of the latter. The parlia- 
mentary party being in-pofleflion of the legal means of fup- 
ply, and of all the fea-ports except Newcaftle, the cuftoms 
yielded them a certain and confiderable fum; and all contti- 
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butions, loans, and impofitions, were more eafily raifed by the 


cities, which poffeffed the ready money, and were alfo chiefly 
in their hands, than they could be by the nobility and gentry, 
who adhered to the king. ‘The feamen naturally followed the 
difpofition of the fea-ports to which they belonged ; and the 
earl of Nortumberland, lord high-admiral, having engaged in 
the caufe of the commons, had named, at their defire, the earl 
of Warwick as his lieutenant. Warwick at once eftablithed 
his authority in the fleet, and kept the entire dominion of the 


Oe in the hands of his party. “They were likewile in pofleffion 
sin of 


f 
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of all the magazines of arms and ammunition in the king- 


dom, and had intercepted part of the ftores the queen had 
purchafed in Molland. 

The king’s only hope of counterbalancing fo many advan- 
tages, on the part of his adverfaries, arofe from the fuppofed 
fuperiority of his adherents in mental and perfonal qualitiess 
More courage and enterprize. were expected from the gene- 


ous and lofty fpirit of the ancient nobility and gentry than 
“from the bafe-born vulgar. Nor was it doubted but their 


tenants, whom they levied and armed at their own expence, 
would greatly furpafs in valour and force the fendentary and 
enervated inhabitants of cities. But, in making this com- 
patifon, the myfterious and elevating influence of the double 
enthufiafm of religion and liberty was forgot : a kind of’ hol y 
fury, arifing from apprehenfions of danger, anda confidence in 
fpernatural aid, which, accompanied with fuppofed illumi- 
mations, infpires the daring fanatic with the moft romatic 
bravery, and enables him to perform fuch acts of prowefs as 
tranfcend the common ftandard of humanity; confirm him 
in his belief of divine affiftance, impel him to future exertions, 
and ‘render his valour irreftftible, when direCted againft thofe 
whom, he regards as the enemies of God and of his country. 
Of the power of this enthufialtic energy, im animating 
the moft grovelling minds, Charles had unhappily too much 
reafon to become acquainted, during his hoftile ftruggle for 
dominion ; and to learn, from fatal experience, in many a 
hard-fought field, that it was not inferior in efficacy even, to. 
the conrage connected with greatnefs of foul or infufed by 
mobility of birth. At prefent he had a contemptible idea of 
the parliamentary part, confidered as individuals; but their 
numbers, their refources, and their military preparations, 
were futheient to fill him with the moft awful apprehenfions. 
He declared, however, againft all advances toward an accom- 
modation. ‘«{ have nothing left but my honour, : » faid he ; 5 
“ and this laft pofleffion Iam firmly refolved to preferve, and 
“« rather to perifh than yield any farther to the pretenfions of 


ae my 


eer to gain timé, as well as to manifett a ae difpottion, 
to fend ambafladors to the parliament ks offers of treaty, 


ie 


‘The enti’ fe ; ament juftified Charles’s opinion. 
Both houfes replied, * That they could not treat with the: 
« king until he took dc own his’ ftandard, and recalled hi 
“© proclamations,” in which the members fuppofed them- 
felves to be declared traitors ; ; and when, by a fecond mef- 
fage, he offered to recall thofe proclamati ions, ‘they defired 
him to difmifs his forces, to refide with his par diament, and 
“to give up delinquents to juftice*; or, in other words, to 
abandow himfelf and his friends to the mercy of his Sie 
Amies. ~ aA 
Hoping that Se people were now fully convine eA of the 
infolence of the parliament, and its averfion again{t peace, 
the king made vigorous preparations for war. Aware, how- 
“ever, that he was not yet able to oppofe the parliamentary 


army, which was commanded by the earl of Effex, he left: 


Nottingham, and retired, by flow marches, firft to Derby, 
and afterward to Shrewfbury. At Wellington, in that neigh- 
bourhood, he collected his forces, and made the following 
declaration before the whole army: “ I do promife, in the 


' prefence of Almighty God, and as I hope for his bleffing 


«“ and protection, that I will, to the utmoft of my power, 
“© defend and maintain the true reformed Proteftant religion, 
eftablifhed in the church of England ; and, by the grace 
“ of God, in the fame will live and die. 


a 
n 


“ T defire that the laws may ever be the meafure of my 


“ government, and that the Jiberty and property of the fub- 
“ ject may be preferved by them with the fame care as my 
« own juft right; and if it pleafe God, by his blefling on 
« this army, raifed for my neceflary defence, to preicrve 
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; { bellion, I do: 
be feat tony T na 
s pricy te Raster: of parliament, and 
-dighe uimott, of my power, by the nea 
= ~ toms of the kingdom ; and, 

« yiolably the laws to which I 
“ parliament. “Meanwhil 


aoe a neceflity to which am dr any violation a . 
‘ usta, I hope it will be imputed, by God and man, to the 
Sp See: authors {at this war; not to me, who have fo gerry 
cae © Jaboured dt peice the peace ¢ of the kingde 

res he a ; 
ia a ola » which was ¢ Jered asa facred engage- = 
: ment on th pa of 1 e king, eived with the warm=- . _ 
a cAlcxprations of ‘appro ation ‘and gratitude, by the generous 


train of nobility and gentry by whom he was attended; and 
who, in the hope of his fubmitting to a legal and limited 
government, had alone been induced to take the field, with 
a refolution of facrifieing their lives and fortunes in his de- 
fence., They were in general no lefs animated with the fpi- - 
rit of liberty than of loyalty, and held i in content the high - 
monarchical principles. 
Charles wag received at Shrewfbury with marks of es 
and affection ; and his army increafed fo faft, while i it lay 
, there, that he foon found himfelf at the head of ten thou: 
fandmen. With thefe he refolved to give battle to the army 
= of the parliament, as he heard it was daily augmented with 
recruits from London. He accordingly direfted his march 
‘toward the capital, in order to bring on an engagement. 
Effex was prepared to oppofe him. The two ar- 
mies met on Edgehill, near Keinton in Warwick- 
_fhire; where a‘defperate battle was fought. The earl of 
Lindfay was general of the royal army 3; prince Rupert, fon 
of the unfortunate elector Palatine, commanded the horfes 
Sir Jacob Aftley the foot; Sir Arthur A fton the Se. es : 


7% es 
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a his whole left 


1e computation af asia Ser ee were abil in nes, to 
thofe of all the members who, at the commencement of hof 
tilities, voted againgt the King i in both houfes of parliament. 
Effex drew up his army with judgment ; but in confequence 
of the defertion of a troo of horfe, under Sir Faithful For 
tefcue, and the furi us th ck made upon them by prince 
ft wing of ‘cavalry immediately gave. 


and was *purfued 
attend the right wing of the em wh 
alfo broken and put to flight. = apie Te oe 
The victory muft now have been decifive in favour of the 
royalifts, had not the king’s body of referve, commanded by 
Sir tog tS Biror, heedlefsly joined in the purfuit. “The advatt! 


" tage, afforded by this Cemet eing ea by Sir 


William Balfour, who comman 


deftitute of horfe, and made great havock among ¢hem.’ 
Lord Lindfay, the general, was mortally wounded and taken» 


-prifoner ; and his fon, in endeavouring to refcue him, felhlikes 


wife into the enemy's hands. Sir Edward Verney, who carried 
the ring ftandard, was killed; the ftandard was aes and 
the king himfelf was in danger. The ftandard was.afterwards 


1 


recovered by the valour of captain John Smith, ie the fittia- 
tion of affairs was not changed. Every thing, on the appear- 
ance of prince Rupert, wore the appearance of a defeat rather 
than of a complete victory, which he thought had been gained. 
His troops were too much fatigued to renew the charse, and 
the enemy did not provoke him to it, though both parties faced 
each other for fome time. AML night they lay on their arms, 
and next morning drew off; by a kind of mutual confent, 
neither fide having {pirit for a frefh action... Effex retired to 
Warwick caftle, and the king returned to his former quarters, 


near Bambury*. Five thoufand men were found dead on 


eal 
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Bilex’s refe Fr erve, he im= 
mediately wheeled about upon the king’s $ infantry, now quite: 


” 


two miles. Nor did better fortune # 


te 
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the field, and the lofs of ‘the two ‘fre 
oppofite accounts, appears to have been nearly equal. The — 
troops of both parties fuffered = by cold a 5 night : 
after the engagement. 

Though this firft battle was fo little decifive, that the 
parliament claimed the victory as well as the king, it was of 
great fervice to the royal caufe. Charles immediately made 
himfelf mafter of Bambury; and, as foon as his army was 
recruited and refrefhed, he advanced to Reading ; the gover- » 
‘nor and garrifon of which place, on the approach of a de- 
tachment of Royalifts, had fled with precipitation to Lon- 
‘don. The’ capital was {truck with terror, and the parlid- 
ment voted an addrefs for a trerty; but as no ceffation for 
hoftilities had been agreed on, the king continued to advance, 
and took poffeffion of Brentford. By this time Effex had 
reached London, and the declining feafon put a ftop to far- 
ther operations *. 

During the winter, the king and parliament were employ- 
ed in real preparations for war, but in feeming adyances to- 
wards peace. Oxford, where the king refided, 
was chofén as the place of treaty. Thither the 
parliament fent their requifitions by the earl of Northumber- 
land, and four members of the lower houfe, who acted as 
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commifiioners. ‘They abated fomewhat of thofe extravagant 
demands they had formerly made 3 but their claims were 
{till too high to admit of an amicable accommodation, unlefs 
the king had been willing to renounce the moft effential 
branches of his prerogative. “Befides other humiliating arti- 
cles they required him, in expref§ terms, utterly to abolifh 
epifcopacy ; a demand which before they had only infinuated. 
They infifted, that he fhould fubmit to the punifhment of his 
moft faithful fervants: and they defired him to acquiefce in 
their fettlement of the militia, and to confer on their adhee 
rents the entire power of the fword®. The negociation, as 
5. Whitlocke, p. 60. 6, Clarendon, vol. iii. Rushworth, vol. vi, 
; : may 


aa : ; : Coed coe te ; i bas med " 
eo M canwhile each ‘cpanel 1 town, and appet ‘each fa- = 
aly, was divided within infelf and the moft violent convul~ _ 
fous thook the whole Kingdom. — Continual efforts were “¥ 
Parties, to furmount each other,” pei 
even after the feafor _astion was over. The earl of New- om 
caftle, who commanded. for the king in Yorkthire, gained 
feveral advantages over the parliamentary forces, andefta 
- blithed | the royal authority in all the northern ee 
_ AGiions ftill more memorable were performed in the- Sconsh 
and! weit. Sir William Waller, who began now to diftin 


3 . _ guifh himfelf among the generals of the parliament, defeated,- 
Jord Herbert near Gloseamee and took the city of f Hereford. es 

On the other fide, Sir Ralph Hopton made himfelf | mafter RE eee 
of Launcefton, and reduced all epppet to peace and obe= Rep ecrt 
_ dience under the king’. me a 


Early i in the fpring Reading was befieged, as taken pg 
the parliamentary army, commanded by the earl .of Effex. 
‘Being joined foon after by the forces under Sir William 
Waller, Effex marched toward Oxford, with a view of at 
tacking the king, who was fuppofed to be in great diftrefs. nt 
for want of ammunition. But Charles, informed ‘of his ‘i 
~ defign, and of the loofe difpofition of his forces, difpatched 
prince Rupert with a party of horfe to annoy them; and 
that gallant leader, who was perfeCtly fitted for fuch a fers: . 
vice, falling fuddenly upon the difperfed. bodies of Efiex’s” 
army, routed two regiments of cavalry, and one of palin 
and carried his ravages almoft to the general’s quarters at 
‘Tame. Effex took the ala rm, and difpatched p t of his a. 
cavalry in purfuit of the prince.. They were joined by a+, 
regiment of infantry, under che: famous John Hambde 
who had atted as a colonel from the beginning of the iuilyi ¢ 
wart, and diftinguifhed him{elf no defs in the field than i in 
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_ after having loft fome of their beft 


a. fin? that they were obliged to fave 


) 3 
reft, the much valued, and much onl Hambden, wi 
was mortally wounded, and died foon after in great agonies®. 
He is faid to have received his wound a the eer = 
of his own piftols. 
The royal caufe was fupported oiien no 0. Jefe fpirit in the 
weftern counties. The king’s adherents in Cornwall, not- 


Bh a peice their early fucceffes, had been obliged to enter — 
a 


convention of neutrality with the parliamentary party 
in Devonfhire. This neutrality lafted during the winter, but 
was broken in the f{pring, by the authority of the parliament ; 
‘and the earl of Stamford having affembled an army of near 
feven thoufand men, well fupplied with money, ammunition, 
and provifions, entered Cornwall, and advanced upon the 
‘Royalifts, who were not half Kis number, and opprefled by 
every kind of neceflity. He encamped on the top of a hill, 
near Stratton, and detached Sir George Chudleigh with. 
twelve hundred horfe, to furprife Bodmin. The Cornith 
Royalifts, commanded by the principal men of the county, 
feized this opportunity of extricating themfelves, by one vi- 
gorous effort, from all the dangers and difficulties with which 
May 16. they were furrounded. They boldly advanced up the 
hill,-on which Stamford was encampes in four dif- 
ferent divifions, and-after an obftinate flrugglé, itill pref 
ing nearer and nearer, a all met upon the cae at the top, 
ed embraced with great joy, and fignalized their 
Vv with loud fhouts and mutual congratulations %. 
The attention of both parties were now turned toward the 


Weft. The king fent the marquis of Hertford, and prince: 


Maurice, brother to “prince Rupert, with a reinforcement 


$. Warwick's Meigirs, 
we 


“e 
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cavalry into Cornwall. Being joined by the Cornith ar- 
my; they foon over-ran the county of Devon, a ‘adyan- 


. ‘cing into Somerfetfhire, began to reduce it alfo to obedience. 


In the mean time, the:parliament having fupplied Sir Wil- 
liam Waller, in whom they had great confidence, with a 
complete army, difpatched him into the fame county, in or- 


‘ der to check the progrefs of the Royalifts, and retrieve their 
~ affairs in that quarter. ~ After fome {kirmifhes, in which the 


Royalifts had the advantage, the two armiés met at Landf- 


down-hill, which Waller had fortified. There a pitched 


battle was fought, with great lofs on both fides, but without 


any decilive advantage ; for although the Royalifts, after an _ 
obftinate engagement, gained the top of the hill, and beat — 


the enemy from their ground, the fugitives took: refuge be- 


hind a ftone wall, where they maintained their poft till 


night, and then retired to. Bath, under cover of the nate 
nelge. “48 ne ey! in - 

Hertford and Maurice, ditippointed of the fuccefs dis 
had promifed themfelves, attempted to march eaftward, and 


join the king at Oxford. But Waller hung on their rear, and 


harraffed their army until they reached the Devifes. There | 


being reinforced with a large body of frefh troops, he fo 


‘much furpaffed the Royalifts in number, that they durft no 


longer continue their march, or expofe themfelves to the 
hazard of a battle. It was therefore refolved, that the mar- 
quis and the prince fhould proceed with the cavalry’; and 
having procured a reinforcement from the toyat army, thould 
haften back to the relief of their friends. 4 

Waller was now fo confident of capturing the infantry left 
at the Devifes, that he wrote to the parliament their work 
was done; and that he fhould, in his next letter, inform 


ro. Id. bids" This battle would have been more decifive, had Waller not 
been reinforced with 500 cavaliy from London, completely covered with 
cuirafles, and other defenfive armour. Thefe cuirafliers were generally found 
to be irrefiftible. : sy 
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ia eK legit number and quality of th RB it Bs 
the king, ! even before the arrival of Hertford and | Mit 


rice, informed of the difficulties to which his ‘weftern army 


was reduced, had difpatched a body of cavalry to ief; 


under lord Wilmot. In order to prevent the intende: |junc- 
tion, Waller dréw up his army on Roundway-down, about 
two miles from the town of Devifes; and Wilmot, in hopes 
of being fupported by the infantry, did not decline the com- 
bat. Waller’s cavalry, after a fmart ation, were totally 


‘ routed, and he himfelf fled with a few horfe to Briftol; 
while the victorious Wilmot, being joined by the Cornith 


infantry, attacked the enemy’s foot with fuch impetuofity, 
that almoft the whole body was either killed or taken pri- 
foners ** 

This Serer eat victory, ge by fo many other fuc- 
cefles, ftruck great difmay into the parliament, and gave an 
alarm to their grand army, commanded by the earl of Effex., 
Farther difcouraged, by hearing of the queen’s arrival at 
‘Oxford, with ammunition and artillery ; and that, aeing 
landed in Burlington-Bay, fhe had brought from the 


‘a reinforcement of three thoufand foot, and fifteen oe 


horfe, Effex left Tame and Aylefbury, where he had hitherto 
lain, and retired to the neighbourhood of London. Freed 
from this principal enemy, the king fent his main army 
weftward, under prince Rupert : and by the junétion of that 
army with the Cornifh Royalifts, under the marquis of 
Hertford, a formidable force was compofed 3 a force re- 


fpeCtable from numbers, but t ftill more from valour and - 


reputation. 

In hopes of profiting Py the confternation into which 
Waller’ s defeat and pa retreat of Effex had thrown the par- 
liamentary party, prir e Rupert refolved to undertake an 
enterprize worthy of the a ony with which he was entrufted. 
Hevavcordingly advanced toward Briftol, the fecond city in 
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> for riches and ‘fied The place was in a good 
pofture of defence, and had a garrifon of three thoufand 


five hundred men, well fupplied with ammunition and pros ° 


vifions; but as the fortifications \ were found to be not per 
fectly regular, it was refolved, in a council of war, to pro- 


ceed by affault, though little provifion had been made for — 


fuch an operation. “The Cornith men, in three divifionss 
attacked the weft fide, with a courage which nothing could 
reprefs, or fora time refift; but fo great was the difadvan- 
tage of ground, and fo brave the defence of the garrifons 
that although the middle divifion had already mounted the 


walls, in fpite of all oppofition, the affailants were in the 
end repulfed with confiderable flaughter, and with the lofs ~ 


of many gallant officers. On the eaft fide, where the ap- 
proach was lefs dificult, prince Rupert had better fuccefs. 
After an obftinate ftruggle, a lodgement was made within 
the enemy’s works; and Nathaniel Fiennes, the governor, 

fon of lord Say, a noted parliamentary leader, furrendered 
the place at difcretion. He and his garrifon were allowed 
to march out with their arms and baggage, but without their 
colours '” : } : 

The taking of Briftol was a fevere blow to the power of 
the parliament; and if the king, who foon after joined the 
camp, had boldly marched to London, before the fears of 
the pecple had time to fubfide, as he was.advifed by the more 
daring fpirits, the war might in all probability have been 
fintfhed equally to his honour and advantage. But this un- 
dertaking was judged too hazardous, on account of the num- 
ber and force of the London militia ; and Gloucefter, lying 
within twenty miles of his late conqueft, feemed to prefent 
to Charles an eafier, and yet an important acquifition. It 

would put the whole\courfe of the Severn under his com- 
mand, open a communication between Wales and the weft- 
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ern ‘counties, and free one half of the gh fon es i ; 


minion of the enemy’. 


' Thefe were the king’ s reafons for undertaking the fiege 


of Gloucefter in preference to any other enterprize. Before 


he left Briftol, however, he fent prince Maurice with a de- 
tachment into Devonfhire : and, in order to fhew that he 
was not intoxicated with good fortune, nor provoked to af. 
pire at a total victory over the parliament, he publifhed 2 
manifefto, in which he renewed the folemn protefltation he 


had formerly made at the head of his army, and exprefied 


his earneft defire of making peace, as foon as the conftitu- 
tion could be re-eftablithed ‘*. 

Before this manifefto was iffued, a bold attempt had been 
made to reftore peace to the kingdom, by the celebrated 
Edmund Waller, fo well known as a poet, and who was no 
lefs diftinguifhed as an orator. He {till continued to attend 
his duty in parliament, and had exerted all his eloquence in 
oppofing thofe violent counfels, by which the commons 


_ were governed ; and, in order to catch the attention of the 


houfe, he had often, in his harangues, employed the keeneft 
fatire and invective. But finding all oppofition within doors 
to be fruitlefs, he conceived the idea of forming a party 
without, which might oblige the parliamerit to accept rea- 
fonable conditions. Having founded the earl of Northum- 
berland, and other eminent perfons, whofe confidence he en- 
joyed, he was encouraged to open his fcheme to Tomkins, 
his brother-in-law, and to Chaloner, the intimate friend of 
Tomkins, who had entertained fimilar fentiments. By thefe 
gentlemen, whofe connexions lay chiefly in the city, he was 
‘informed, that the fame abhorrence of war there prevailed 
among all men of fenfe and moderation. It therefofe feem- 
ed not imprattrcable, that a combination “might be formed 
Between the peers-atid citizens, to refufe payment of the 
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; “illegal an and oppreflive taxes, impofed by the parliament 
-~ without the royal affent. But while this affair was in agita~ 
tion, and lifts were making out of fuch noblemen as the con- 
federates believed to- be well affected to their défign, it was 
betrayed to Pym, by a fervant of Tomkins, who had over- 
heard their difcourfe. Waller, Tomkins, and Chaloner, 
were immediately feized, and tried by a court-martial. ‘They 
were all hate oon emned, and Tomkins and Chal oner were 
> executed: on erected before their owes doors ; but 
"Waller faved his life by counterfeiting forrow and remortfe, 
by bribing the. puritanical clergy, and by paying a fine of 
ten thoufand pounds *S | ; 
The difcovery of this project, and the feverity exercifed 
againft the perfons concerned in it, could not fail to increafe 
the authority of the parliament ; yet fo great was the con- 
fternation occafioned by the progrefs of the king’s arms, 
the taking of Briftol, and the fiege of Gloucefter, that the 
cry for peacé was renewed, and with more violence than 
ever. A multitude of women, with a petition for this pur- 
pofe, croudéd about the houfe of commons, and were fo cla- 
morous, that orders were given for difperfing them ; and a 
troop of horfe;being employed in that fervice, feveral of the 
women were killed and wounded. Many of the popular no- 
blemen haddeferted the parliament, and gone to Oxford. Nor- 
thumberland retired to his country feat ; and Effex himfelf, 
extremely diffatified, exhorted the parliament to think of peace. 
The houfe of lords fent dow m terms of accommodation, more 
moderate than any that had hitherto been” oe a vote 
was even pailed, by.a majority of the commons, 8, that thefe 
propofals fhould be tranfmitted to the king. But this pleaf- 


Teer | 


ing profpect was foon darkened. The zealous republicans’ oe 


ome the alarm: a petition agai inf Rc was framed i Bo the 
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* “ : 
againft malignants ; rumours of popith confpiracies were 
fpread ; and the majority being again turned towards the 
violent fide, all thoughts of pacification were banifhed, and 


‘every preparation made for war, and for the immediate re- 


lief of Gloucefter *°. 

That city was defended by a numerous garrifon, and by a 
multitude of fanatical inhabitants, zealous for the crown of 
martyrdom. Maffey, the governor, was a foldier of fortune, 
and by his courage and ability had much retarded the ad- 
vances of the king’s army. Though no enthufiaft himfelf, 
he well knew how to employ to advantage that enthufiaftic 


{pirit which prevailed among the foldiers and citizens. By 


continual fallies, he molefted the Royalifts in their trenches; 
he gained fudden advantages over them; and he reprefied 
their ardour, by difputing every inch of ground. ‘The gar- 
rifon, however, was reduced to the laft extremity ; when 
Effex, advancing to its relief, with a well- -appointed army of 
fourteen thoufand men, obliged the king to raife the fiege, 
and threw into the city a fupply of ammunition and provi- 


 fions *” 


= Chagrined at the mifcarriage of his favourite enterprize, 
and determined to intercept Effex in his return, the king, by 
hafty marches, took poffefion of Newbury, before the arrival 
of the parliamentary army. An action was now unavoidable ; 
and Effex, confcious of his inferiority in cavalry, drew up 
his forces.on an’ advanced ground, called Brig’s-Hill, within 
a mile of the town. The battle was begun by the 
Royalifts, and fought with fteady and defperate 
courage on both fides.  Effex’s horfe were feveral times 
broken by the king's, but his infantry maintained their’ 
ground 3 and, befide keeping up 2 conftant fire, they pre- 
fented an invincible rampart of pikes againft all the furious 
thocks of prince Rupert, and thofe ‘gallant troops of gentle. 


men, of which the royal cavalry was chicfly compofed, 
i ne 


ewe Pans 


16. Ruihiyont, vol, yi, 17. Clarendon, vol. ii —R: Seen 
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Night at laft put an end to the combat, and left the vilory 
undecided. Next morning Effex purfued his march ; and 
although his rear was feverely harraffed by prince Rupert, 
he reached London without lofing either his cannon or bag- 
gage. The king followed him ; and taking poffeffion of 
Reading, there eftablifhed a garrifon, to be a kind of curb 
upon the capital *°. 

Though the king’s lofs, in this battle, was not very con- 
fiderable with refpect to numbers, his caufe fuffered greatly 
by the death of fome gallant noblemen. Befide the earls 
of Sunderland and Carnarvon, who had ferved their royal 
mafter with courage and ability in the field, fell Lucius Cary, 
vifcount Falkland, no lefs eminent in the cabinet ; the ob- 
ject of univerfal admigation while living, and of regret when 
dead. Devoted to the purfuits of learning, and fond of po- _ 
lite fociety, he had abftracted himielf from politics till the - 
affembling of the prefent parliament ; 3; when, deeming it 
criminal any longer to remain inaCtive, he ftood foremoft in 
all attacks upon the high prerogatives of the crown, and. dif- 
played, with a bold freedom, that warm love of liberty and 
mafculine eloquence, which he had imbibed from the fub- 
lime writers of antiquity. But no fooner did he perceive the 
purpofe of the popular leaders than, tempering the ardour of 


‘his zeal, he attached himfelf to his fovereign; and, convin- 


ced that regal authority was already fufficiently reduced, he 
embraced the defence of thofe limited powers that remained 
to it, and which he thought neceflary to the fupport of the 
Englifh conftitution. _ Still, however, anxious for the liber- 
ties of his country, he feems to have dreaded the decifive 
fuccefs even of the royal party ; and the word PEACE was 
often heard to break from his lips, accompanied with a, figh. 
Though naturally of a gay and chearful difpofition, he be- 


-eame, from the commencement of the civil war, filent and 


melancholy, negleCting evena decent attention to his perfon z 


Fo por 


os 


18, Rufhworth, vol, vi. Clarendon, vol. iii, 


Bayt. but 


oh on and oe giving asa bat aa dot 7 


the enemy might not find his body in a fl c 
=~ am weary of the times,” added he, “ and forefee much mi = 4 
Meshes — fery to n my country ; but believe T hall beout of it be oe 
peo. night *°!” He charged i in the front of hs s re im = 
* 


and was fhot in ‘the belly. 
ean The thock which both armies had Geietea in the eS ¥ 
. .. of Newbury, difcouraged them from any. fecond trial of - 
ftrength before the clofe of the campaign ;~ saleeees Pa, 

feafon foon obliged them to retire into “winter-quarters aarte < 
an There we mutt leave them for a time, and take a view of be ' 
progrefs of the war in other parts of the kingdom, and of — 
the meafures purfued by both parties for acquiring a fupe- 
riority. 

In the northern counties, during the fummer, the marquis — 
ex .of Newcattle, by his extenfive influence, had raifed a confi- 
> -~ derable force for the king ; and high hopes were.entertain- 

The ed of fuccefs from the known loyalty and abilities of hat 
: nobleman, But in oppofition to him appeared two men, Shee 
*®  * whom the fortune of the war was finally to depend, and who 
| began about this time to be diftinguifhed by their valour and , 

military talents ; namely, fir Thomas Fa&rfax and Oliver 
: Cromwell, The former, fon of lord Fairfax, put to flight 
a party of royalifts at Wakefield, and the latter obtained a 
- victory over another party at Gaintborough. But the total 
rout of lord Fairfax, at Atherton, more than balanced both — - 
. thofe defeats ; and the marquis of Newcaftle, with an army 
of fifteen thoufand men, fat down before Hull, into which 
* the elder Fairfax had thrown himfelf with the remnant of 
his broken forces 2° ea 


Ta. After 
19. Whitlocke, p. 7o. : Giarehlere wits ails 4 Paras 


20. Lord Fairfax was appointed governor.of this place in the room. of fir 
John Bothan. That gentleman and his fon, repenting of a cage 
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After having carried on the attack of Hull Resim time 
without effet, Newcaftle was beat off by an unexpected Wally 
of thegarrifon ; ; and fuffered fo much in the ation, that he 
thought proper to raife the,fiege. About the fame time, the 
earl of Manchefter, having advanced from the eaftern affo- 
ciated counties, and formed a junétion with Cromwell and 
young Fairfax, obtained a confiderable advantage over the 
Royaliits at Horn Caftle**. But notwithflanding thefe misfor- 


tunes, the royal party fill retained great intereft in the north-- 
ern counties; and had Yorkfhire not been kept in awe by 


the garrifon of Hull, a junction of the northern and fouthen 
armies might have been effected, and the king had perhaps 
‘been enabled to terminate the war with the campaign, 

The profpect was now very diiferent. Alarmed at the ra- 
pid progrefs of the king’s forces, during the early part of the 
fummer, the Englith parliament had fent commiflioners to 
‘Edinburgh, with ample powers, to treat of a nearer union 
and confederacy with the Scottifh nation. : 

The Scots, who, not fatisfied with having accomplifhed the 
reftoration of the Prefbyterian religion in their own country, 


ftill indulged an ardent paffion for propagating that religion 


in the: neighbouring kingdom, declared themfelves ready to 
affift their bretheren of England ; and propofed, that the 
two nations fhanld enter into a Covenant for the extirpation 
of prelacy, and a more intimate union of the Englith and 
Scottifli parliaments. By the addrefs of the younger fir Henry 
Vane, who took the lead among the Engtith commiffioners, 
was accordingly framed at Edmburgh the famous SoLEMN 
LEAGUE AND CoNVENANT, 


rs 


with the parliamentary party, had entered into a correfpondence with the 


marquis of Newcaltle, and exprefied an intention of delivering Hull into his” 


’ hands for the king “But their purpofe being difcovered, they were arrefied, 
and fent prifoncrs to London ; where, without any regard to their former 


fervices, they {cll viétims to the feverity of the parliament, “1 fhworth, 
+ ¥: ia. 


_wol. vi. 
ai..Warwick. Walker. - 
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copy of that Covenant was tranfmitted to the two 
houfes of parliament at Weftminfter, where it was received 
without oppofition ; and after being fubfcribed by the lords, 
the commons, and an affembly of divines, it was ordered to 


be received by all who lived under their authority. The 


fubfcribers, befides engaging mutually to defend each other 
againft all opponents, bound themfelves to endeavour the 
extirpation of popery and prelacy, fuperftition, herefy, fchifm, 
and profanenefs ; to maintain the rights and privileges of 
parliament, and defend his majefty’s perfon and authority ; 
to difcover and bring to juftice all incendiaries and malig- 
nants ; to humble themfelves for their fins, amend their lives, 
and vie with each other in the great work of reformatior **. 

‘The Scots were elated at the thought of being the happy 
inftruments of extending, what they believed to be the only 
true religion, and of diffiipating that profound darknefs in 
which they fuppofed all other nations involved. The gene- 
ral affembly applauded the pious League, and every one was 


af Ling. . 6. 
_ ordered by the convention of eftates, to {wear to the Cove- 


mant, under penalty of confifcation ; befides what farther pu- 
nifhment it fhould pleafe the parliament to inflict on the dif 
obedient, as enemies of God, the king, and the kingdom !|— 
Flaming with holy zeal, and determined that the fword 


z 

22. Whitlocke, p: 73- Rufhworth, vol. vi. Clarendon. vol. iii. The fub- 
fcribers to the Covenant vowed alfo to preferve the reformed religion efta~- 
blifhed in the church of Scotland; but, by the artifice of fir Henry Vane, no 
declaration more explicit was mrade with refpe@ to England and Ireland, than 
that thefe kingdoms fhould be reformed according to the word of God,and 
the example of the pureft churches. (Id. ibid.) The Scottith zealots, when prelacy 
was abolifhed, deemed thefe expreffions quite free from ambiguity, confidering 
their own mode of worthip as the only one which correfponded in any degree 
to fuch a defcription. But Vane had other views. That able politician, 
¢ven while he employed his great talents in over-reaching the Prefbyterians, 
and fecretlaughed at their fimplicity as well as -at ‘their fanaticifm, had 


blindly devoted himfelf to wilder and more dangerous opinions, which he hop- 
éd to diffule and eflablith. 
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fhould carry conviction to all refractory minds, the Scéitith 
Covenanters now prepared themfelves with vigour for mili- 
tary fervice. An hundred thoufand pounds, remitted from, 
England, enabled them to complete their levies ; and, hay- 
{ng added to their other forces a body of troops which they 
had recalled from Ireland, they were foon side to enter 
England with an army of twenty thoufand men * 

In order to fecure himfelf againft this sahara tempeft 
which he forefaw it would be impo‘lible to difpel, the king 
turned his eye toward Ireland, The Englith parliament, to 
whofe care.the fuppreffion of the Irith rebellion was com- 
mitted, had never taken any effetual meafures for that pur- 
pofe ; yet the remaining Proteftants, who were now all be- 
come ioldiers, joined with fome new adventurers, under lord 
More, fir William St. Leger, fir Frederic Hamilton, and 
others, had in many rencounters put the Catholics to flight, 
and returned in triumph to Dublin. The rebels had been 
obliged to raife the fiege of Drogheda, in fpite of their moft 
vigorous efforts. The marquis of Ormond, then lord-lieu- 
tenant, had obtained two complete victories over them, and 
had brought relief to all the forts that were befieged of 
blockaded in different parts of the kingdom. But the Irith 
Catholics, in their wild rage againft the Britifh planters, 
having laid wafte the whole cultivated part of the country, the 
victorious Proteftants were in want of the moft common nes 
ceffaries of life ; and as the king had it not in his power to 
relieve them by fending money or provifions into Ireland, he 
refolved to embrace an expedient which would enable them 
to provide for their own fupport, and at the fame time con 
tribute to the advancement of his affairs in England. He 
accordingly gave orders to the lord-lieutenant and the chief 
juftices, who were entirely in his intereft, to conclude a 
truce; for one year, with the council of the rebels at Kils 


23 Clarendon, vol iij, 
5 kenny ; 
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am every iia asogted, byt the king, did ‘not let f 


. The parliament, chain bufir nels it eh, find | 


Papifts. Ther exclaimed loudly again the truce, afr 

ing that England muft juftly dread the divine yet cite 
for tolerating antichriftian idolatory, under pretence i 
contraéts and political expediency ** |. And the forces Biche 


_ > from Ireland, though the caufe of fo much. odium, were of 


but little fervice to the royal party. Being landed at 


_ tyne, in North Wales, « and put under the command Sih 


Byron, they. befieged and took the caftle of Hawarden, 
Beefton, Acton, and Deddington-houfe : : but a ftop “was 
foon put to their career of glory. Elated with fuccefs, and 
entertaining the moift profound contempt for the parliamen- 
tary forces, they fat down before Namptwich, in the depth 
of winter, This was the only place | that now adhered 16 at 
parliament in*hefhire or its neighbourhood. — ‘Tes im 
ance was well known, and confequently ‘the neceffity of ae: 


ee “ tempting its relief. Sir Thomas Fairfax, alarmed at “Hie. pro- j 
= A.D, 164 af grefs of the Royalifts in this. quarter, accordingly 


ae I 


ren allembled i in Yorkfhire an army of four thoufand 
mae } and having joined fir William Brereton, fuddenly at- 
tacked Byron’s camp. . The {welling of the river Wever by 
a thaw, had divided one part of the royal army from the 
other, and the whole was routed and difperfed **. 

‘The invafion from Scotland, in favour of the parliament, was 
attended with more momentous confequences. The Scottifh. 

whe cones 

24, Carte’s Life of Ormond, vol. iii. Ruthworth, vol. vi “Some Tiith Ca- 
tholics camé over with the Proteftants, and joined ‘the’ royal army, where 
they continued the fame cruelties and diforders to which they had been ; ace 
cultomed: (Whitlocke, p. 78.) and the parliament Roted t that no quarter, in 
any action, fhould ever be given to them. But prince Rupert, by fevere 
retaliation, foon put a {top to this inhumanity. Rufhworth, vol. vi. 

as. Id, ibid. “ 26. Rufaworth, ubi fap. 9) 
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arty Ys ander the ‘cériinand of ‘the rae of Late? ing 
‘fummoned the town of Newcattle without effect, paffed the 
‘Tyne, and faced the marquis of} Newcaftle, who lay at Dur- 
ham, with an army of fourteen thoufand men. The marquis 
did not decline the challenge; but before any action took 
place; he received intelligence of the return of fir Thomas 
_ Fairfax, with his victorious forces, from Chefhire. Afraid 
* of Bela inclofed between two armies, he retreated to York; 
~and Leven having joined Jord Fairfax, they fat down before 
that city. The earl of Manchefter arrived foon after with 
an acceflion of force ; and York, though vigoroufly defend-_ 
ed by the marquis of Newcattle, was fo clofely befieged by 
thefe combined armies, and reduced to fuch extremity, that 
the parliamentary Sheet flattered themfelves with a a {peedy 
- conqueft. ~ ‘ yo 
ae. fiege of fo much importance roufed the {pirit of y prince 
Rupert. By exerting himfelf vigoroufly in Lancafhire ‘and 
Chefhite, he collected a confiderable army ; and being join- 
ed by fir Charles Lucas, who commanded Newcattle’s horfe, 
he hafteried to the relief of York with an army of twenty 
thoufand men. The Scottifh and parliamentary generals, 
- on his approach, immediately raifed the fiege, and drew up 
their forces on Marfton-moor, where they propofed to give 
battle to the Royalifts. Prince Rupert entered the town by an- 
other quarter, and fafely joined his forces to thofe of Newcaf- 
tle, by interpofing the river Oufe between him and the enemy. 
Haying fo fucce({sfully effected his purpofe, the prince thought 
to have remained fatisfied with his good fortune. ‘The mar- 
"quis was,fenfible of it, and endeavoured, by many arguments, 
to perfuade him, to decline a battle; but efpecially as the 
- Scottith and Englifh armies were at variar re, and mutt foon 


feparate of their own accord, while a few days would bring. 


him a reinforcement‘of ten thoufand men, 
That violent par oe er, whofe martial difpofition 
- was not fufficiently: tempered with prudence, or foftened by 
ss _-complaifance, treated this advice with contempt; and with- 
out 


Ps 


4 


# 


a fe Sra aed in pre 1» i 
| jifaed orders for battle, and led out rp 
“moor. The marquis refufed to take’ any fhare_ 
Sracs<% behaved gallantly as a volunteer. Fite 


eS Cromwell, who conducted the prime troops of the parliament, 
~ having broken the right wing of the Royalifts, led by prince — 
_ Rupert, returned from the purfuit, and determined a conteft, _ 

which before feemed doubtful. Sir Charles Lucas, who com-— 
a= tuanded the left wing of the royalifts, and and who had put the 
K . sight wing of the parliamentary army to flight, being ignorant 


of the fortune of the day in other quarters, was furprifed to 
fee that he muft again renew, with this, determined leader, 
_ the combat. for victory. _Nor was Cromwell .a little difap- 
pointed to find, that the battle was yet to be gained. The 


fecond engagement was no lefs furious than the firfi.. ‘All the 
hoftile paflions that can inflame civil or religious difcord, 


i ie 
- 


i. ‘were awakened in the brealts of the two parties; but, after . 


the utmoft efforts of courage by both, fuccefs turnéd wholly _ 
« to the fide of the parliament. The King’s artillery was seein 
and his army puthed off the field *7. 

The lofs of this battle was, in itfelf, a fevere blow to th 
royal caufe, and its confequences were {till more fatal than 
could have been expected. The marquis of Newcaftle, en- 
raged)to find all:his fuccefsful labours ‘rendered abortive by | 


*, one aét of temerity, and frightened at the profpect of renew= 
2 ing the defperate flruggle, immediately left, the kingdom in 
~~ s_ defpairy and continued abroad till ne Reftoration**. Prince 
ae es , 4 ; Ruperts : 


27. Clatendon, vol. v. Rufhworth, vol. Yo Or hitlocke, p. 89. ee 


28. This nobleman, who was confdered as the ofnatnent of the court, and — 


é of his otder, ‘had been engaged, contrary to the natural bent of his difpoli- : 


tion, by a high fenfs of honour, and perfonal regard to hi8 matter, to - 


o> ~~ Brith troops. were, on this occafion, led to miutual le nobel >, 
The ‘numbers on-each fide were nearly equal, and viétory 
continued long undecided. At length. lieutenant-general 
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Rupert, with the utmoft precipitation, drew of the remains 


of his army, and retired to Lancafhire, inftead of throwing 
himfelf into York, and waiting his majefty’s orders 5 fo that 
Glenham, the lieutenant-governor, was in a few days obliged 


to furrender that city *®. Lord Fairfax, fixing his refidence. 


in York, eftablifhed his government over the whole neigh- 
bouring country; while the Scottifh ermy marched north- 
ward, in order to join the earl of Calendar, who was advan- 
cing with ten thoufand additional forces, and having formed 
that jun@ion, laid fiege to Newcaltle, and carried it by af 
fault >°. 

In the meantime, the king’s affairs in the South, though 
there no lefs dangerous or critical, were conducted with 
more ability and fuccefs. The parliament had made extra- 
ordinary exertions in that quarter. I'wo armies, of ten 
- thoufand men each, were completed with all poffible fpeed ; 
and Effex and Waller, the two generals, had orders to march 
with their combined forces toward Oxford, and attempt by 
one enterprize to put an end to the war. Leaving a nume- 


ant Las 
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rous garrifon-in Oxford, the king pafled with dexterity be- 


tween the two armies, and marched towards Winchelter. 


Effex gave orders to Waller to follow him, and watch his © 


motions, while he himfelf marched to the Welt in queit of 
prince Maurice. But the king, eluding the vigilance of Wal- 
ler, returned fuddenly to Oxford; and having rein- 
forced his army from that garrifon, marched out in 
queft of his purfuer. ‘Che two armies faced each other at 


June 19. 


part in thefe military tranfaGions.. He difregarded the dangers of war, but its 
anxieties and fatigues were oppreflive to his natural indolence of temper, 
Liberal, polite, courteous, and humane, he brought a great accellion of 
friends to the royal’party. But amidit all the hurry of action, his inclinations 
were fecretly drawn to the foft art of peace, in’ which he took particulur de- 
light; and the charms of poctry, mufic, and converfation, ftole him often 
from his rougher occupations. ‘Though he lived abroad in extreme indigence, 
he difdained, by fubmiflion or compoiition, to recognize the ufurped autho- 
rity of the parliament, or look up to it for reliel, but faw with indifference 
the fequeftration of hisample fortune, Clarendén,, vol .v...Hume, vol. vii. 


29. Rufhworth, vol, vi, 30. Whitlocke;p.88. 
Cro- 


5 al 


ay ordered a confiderable detachment to ford lie 


ee This movement hid’ Be defire 


“him(elf palled the bridge with the main body, and fell 
“the king’s rear with his whole forces. He was re 
routed, and purfued back to = bridge with great flan 
ter at, a Se < 
The king thought he might now fafely leave the 1 remains 
of Waller’s army behind him, and march weltward : 
Effex, who carried all before him in that quarter. He ace 
cordingly followed the parliamentary general ; and Effex, ; 
convinced of his inferiority, retired into Cornwall, ‘entreat - 
ing the parliament ta fend an atmy to fall upon the king’s 
rear. G@wetal Middleton was difpatched for that purpofe, 
but came too late. Cooped up in a narrow corner at Left- 
withiel, deprived of all forage and provifions, and feeing no 
- profpect of relief, Effex’s army was reduced to ‘the greateft 


“extremity. ‘The king preffed them on one fide, prince Mau- 


rice on another, and fir Richard Granville on a third. Effex 
and fome of his principal officers efcaped in a boat to Ply- 
mouth ; and Balfour, with the horfe, having paffed the king’s 
out-pofts in a thick fog, got fafe to the parliamentary gar- 
rifons ; but the foot, under Skippon, were obliged to fur- 
render their arms, artillery, ammunition, and baggage 3*, 

By this furrender, which was no famdll caufe of triumph 
to the Royalifts, the king obtained what he ftood much in 
need of ; and yet his enemies were not materially injured, as 
the troops were preferved. In order to conceal their difgrace, 
the commons voted thanks to Effex for his courage and con- 
duct; and having armed his troops aRcN. they ordered Man- 


31. Rufhworth, vol. vi. Clarendon, vol. v. Ruthven, a Scottifh at 
who had been iia earl of Brentford, attended the king as general in thefe 
eperations. . 

32. Whitlocke, p. 92. Clarendon, vol.v, Rufhworth, xa Wie. pie ee Sie. 
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chefter and Cromwell, as well as Waller and Middleton to 
join him, and offer battle to the king. Charles, having 
thrown fuccours into Deddington-caitle, long befieged by 
the parliamentary forces, and knighted the governor for his 
gallant defence, had taken poft at Newbury, where an ob- 
{tinate battle, as we have feen, was formerly fought. ‘There 
the genetals of the parliament attacked-him with 
great vigour; and the Royalifts, though they de- 
fended themfelves with their wonted valour, weré at laft 


a. 27. 


* 


overpowered by numbers. Night came feafonably to their re~. 


lief, and prevented a total defeat. Leaving his cannon. and 
baggage at Deddington-caftle, the king retreated to Wal- 
lingford, and afterward to Oxford; where, being joined by 
prince Rupert and the earl-of Northampton, with confider- 
able bodies of cavalry, he ventured again to advance toward 
the enemy. They did not chufe to give him battle, though 
{till greatly fuperior in forces; and the king had the 
fatisfaction of bringing off his cannon from Ded- 
dington-caftle, in the face of his adverfaries, and of diftri- 
buting his army into winter quarters without moleftation *% 
During this feafon of inaction, certain difputes (eee 
the parliamentary generals, which were fuppofed to have difl- 
turbed their military operations, were revived in London; 
and each being fupported by his own faction, their mutual 
reproaches and accufations agitated the whole city and parlia- 
ment. The caufe of thefe difputes will require explica- 


Nov. 23. 


tion. , 

There had long prevailed among the Puritans, or parlia- 
mentary party, a fecret diftinction, which, though conceal- 
_ed for a time, by the dread of the king’s power, began to 
' difcover itfelf in proportion as the hopes of fuccels became 
néarer, and at laft broke forth in high conteft and animofity. 
The INDEPENDENTS, who had at firft fheltered themfelves 
under the wings of the PREsBYTERIANS, now openly ap- 
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peared as a diftin&t party, actuated by different views and 
pretenfions. They rejected all ecclefiaftical eftablifhments, 
and would admit of no fpiritual courts, no government 
among paftors, nor any interpofition of the magiftrate in 
religious concerns. Each congregation, according to their 
principles, united voluntarily, and by fpiritual ties, com- 
pofed within itfelf a feparate church ; and asthe ele€tion of 
the congregation was alone fufficient to beftow the facerdotal 
character and office, to which no benefits were annexed, all 
effential diftinétion was denied between the laity and the 
clergy. Noceremony, no inftitution, no impofition of hands, 
was thought requifite, as in every other church, to convey -_ 
a right to holy orders; but the foldier, the merchant, the 
mechanic, indulging the fervours of zeal, and guided by the ~ 
illapfes of the fpirit, refigned himfelf to an inward and fu- 
perior direGion, and was confecrated by 2 fuppofed inter- 
courfe and immediate communication with heaven **. 

Nor were the Independents lefs diftinguifhed from the 
Prefbyterians by their political than their religious principles. 
The Prefbyterians were only defirous of reftraining within 
narrow limits the prerogatives of the crown, and of reducing 
the king to the rank of firft magiftrate; but the Indepen- 
dents, more ardent in their purfuit of liberty, afpired at a 
total abolition of the monarchical, and even of the ariftocra- ‘ 
tical branch of the Englith conftitution. They had pros 
jected an entire equality of rank and order, in a republic 
quite free and. independent. Of courfe, they were declared 
enemies to all propofals for peace; rigidly adhering to the 
maxim, that whoever draws his {word againft his fovereign 


34. Sir Ed. Walker's Hij/?, of Independency. "ume, vol. vit. The Inde- 
pendents were the rirft Chriftian fect, which, during its profperity, as weN 
as its adverfity, always adopted the principle of toleration. The reafon af- 
figned by Mr. Hume for this liberty of confcience, is truly ingenious. The 
mind, fays he, fet afloat in the wide’ fea of infpiration, could confine itfelf ’ 
within no certain limits; and the fame variations in which an enthufiaft ins — 
dulged himfelf, he was apt, by.a natural train of thinking, to permit in others. 
Hifi. Eng. vol. vie ; “ 
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“ fhould throw away the feabbatd. © And by widely diffufing 
.‘the apprehenfions of vengeance, they engaged multitudes 
who differed from them in opinion, both with refpeét to re- 
ligion and government, to oppofe all terms of pacification 
with their offended prince *, 

Sir Henry Vane, Oliver een Nathaniel Fiennes, 
and Oliver St. John, were confidered as the leaders of the 
Independents. - The earl of Northumberland, proud of his 
rank, regarded with horror their fcheme, which would con- 
found the nobility with the meaneft of the people. “The earl 


-of Effex, who began to forefee the pernicious confequences 


of the war, adhered to the Prefbyterians, and promoted every 
reafonable plan of accommodation. The earls of Warwick 
and Denbigh, fir Philip Stapleton, fir William Waller, Hol- 


lis, Mafley, Whitlocke, Maynard, Glyn, and other eminent : 


men, hadembraced the fame’fentiments; fo that'a confiderable 
majority in parliament, and a much greater in the nation, 
were attached to the Prefbyterian party *°. But the Inde- 


pendents, firft by cunning and deceit, and afterward by vio- 
lence, accomplithed the ruin of their rivals, as well as of the - 


royal caufe. 

Provoked at the impeachment which the king had lodged 
againft him, the earl of Manchefter had long forwarded the 
war with alacrity; but being a man of humanity and found 
principles, the view of the public calamities, and the pro- 
{pect of a total fubverfion of the eftablifhed government, be- 
gan to moderate his ardour, and inclined him to promote peace 
on any fafe and equitable terms: He was even fufpected, in 
the field, of not having pufhed to the utmoft the advantages 
obtained by the arms of the parliament 5 3; and Cromwell ac- 
cufed him, in the houfe of Commons, of wilfully negleting 
at Deddington-caftle a favourable opportunity of finifhing 
the war, by a total defeat of the Royalilts. Manchefter, by 
way of recrimination, informed the parliament, that Crom- 


45. Id. ibid, "46. Hume, ubi fup. 
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well, on another occafion, in order to induce him to em- 
brace a {cheme to which he thought the parliament would | 
not agree, warmly faid, “ My* Lord, if you will ftick firm 
« to honeft men, you fhall find yourfelf at the head of an_ 
“ army, which fhall give law both to king and parlia- 
“ ment 372? —* This difcourfe,” continued Manchefter, 
“‘ made the greater impreflion on me, becaufe I knew the 
“‘ lientenant-general to be a mam of deep defigns. And he 
“ has even ventured to tell me,’ added the earl, “ that it 
“© would never be well with England till I was Mr. Mon- 
“‘ tague, and there was ne’er a lord or peer in the realm 3°.” 
Thefe violent diffenfions brought matters to extremity be- 
tween the two fects, and pufhed the Independents to the 
immediate execution of their defigns, The command of the 
{word was their grand objet; and this they craftily obtained, 
under pretence of new modelling the army. ‘The firft inti- 
mation of fuch a meafure, conformable to the genius of the 
hypocritical policy of that age, was communicated from the 
pulpit on a day of folemn humiliation and fafting, appointed 
through the influence of the Independents. All the reigning 
divifions in the parliament were afcribed, by the fanatical 
preachers, to the felfifh ends purfued by the members; in 
whole hands, it was obferved, were lodged all the confider- 
able commands in the army, and all the lucrative offices in 
the civil adminiftration. “It cannot be expected,” added 
thefe fpiritual demagogues, “ that men, who fatten on 
‘« the calamities of their country, will ever embrace any ef- 
«© fectual meafure for bringing them toa period, or the war 
* to a fuccefsful iflue.” The Independents in parliament 
caught the fame tone, and reprefented the concurrence of fo 
many godly men, in different congregations, in lamenting 
one evil, as the effect of the immediate operation of the 
Holy Spirit. Such, in particular, was the language of fir 
Wenry Vane; who, therefore, entreated'the members, in 
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vindication of their own honour, and in confideration of 
their duty to God and their country, to lay afide all private 
views, and renounce every office attended with profit or ad- 
vantage. Cromwell alfo aéted his part to admiration. He 
declared, ‘That until there was a perfect reformation in thefe 
particulars, nothing which they undertook could poffibly 
profper ; for although the parliament, he added, had doubt- 
lefs done wifely on the commencement of hoftilities, in en- 
gaging feveral of its members in the moft dangerous military 
commands, in order to fatisfy the nation that they intended 
to fharé ail hazards with the meaneft of the people, affairs 
were now changed ; and a change of meafures, he affirmed, 
mutt take place, if they ever hoped to terminate the war to 
advantage *9, 

On the other fide, it was urged by the Prefbyterians, and 
particularly by Whitlocke, who endeavouréd to thew the in- 
conveniency, as well as danger of the projected alteration, 
That the rank poffeffed by fuch as were members of either 
houfe of parliament prevented envy, retained the army in 
obedience, and gave weight to military orders; that greater 
confidence might fafely be repofed in men of family and for- 
tune than in mere adventurers, who would be apt to enter- 
tain yiews diftin€ from thofe embraced by the perfons that 
employed them; that no maxim in policy was more undif- 
puted than the neceflity of preferving an infeparable connec- 
tion between the civil and military power, and of retaining 
the latter in ftriét-fubordination to the fermer; that the 
Greeks and Romans, the wifeft politicians, and the moft 
paffionate lovers of liberty, had always entrufted to their fe- 
nators the command of the armies of the ftate; and that 
men). whofe interefts were involved with thofe of the public, 
and who poffeffed-a vote in civil deliberations, would alone 
fufficiently refpect the authority of the parliament; and neyey 
could be tempted to turn the fword againit thofe by whom 
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it was commited to them“. Notwithftanding thefe argu- 
ments, a committee was appointed to frame what was called 
the Seif-denying Ordinance ; by which the members of both 


“‘houfes were excluded from all civil and military employ- 


ments, a few offices, which were fpecified, excepted; and 
through the envy of fome, the falfe modefty of others, and 


.the republican and fanatical views of many, it at laft receiv- 


ed the fanction of parliament. 
i confequence of this ordinance, Effex, Warwick, Man- 


; chefter, Denbigh, Waller, Brereton, and others, refigned 


their commands, and received the thanks of both houfes. 
Cromwell, who was a member of the lower houfe, fhould 


i alfo have been difcarded; but this impartiality would have 


difappointed the views of thofe who had introduced the Self- 
denying Ordinance. Care was therefore taken, at the time 
the other officers refigned their commiffions, that he fhould 
be fent with a body of horfe to relieve Taunton, then befieg- 
ed by. the Royalifts. His abfence being remarked, orders 
¢ difpatched for his immicdiate attendance in parliament. 
fir Thomas Fairfax, the new general, having appointed 
réndezyous of the army, defired leave to retain for a few 
days lieutenant-general Cromwell, whofe advice, he wrote to 
the parliament, would be ufeful in fupplying the place of 
thofe officers who had refigned: and fhortly after he begged, 
with much earneftnefs, that, Cromwell might be permitted to 
ferve during the enfuing campaign *". 

Thus, my dear Philip, the Independents, though the mi- 
nority, prevailed by art and cunning over the Pretbyterians 5 
and beftowed the whole military aud hority, in appearance, 
upon Fairfax, but in reality upon Cromwell, Fairfax, who 
was equally eminent for courage and humanity, fincere in 
his profeflions, difinterefted an his views, and open in his 
conduct, wouid have formed one of the moft fhining charace 
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‘ters of that age, had not the extreme narrownefs ‘of his ge- ° 
nius, in every thing but war, diminifhed the luftre of his me- 


‘rit, and rendered the part which he acted, even when velted 


with the fupreme command, but fecondary and fuberdinate. 
Cromwell, by whofe fagacity and infinuation the general was 
entirely governed, though naturally of an imperious and 


_ domineering temper, knew to employ, when neceflary, the 


moft profound diflimulation, the moft oblique and refined ar- 
‘tifice, and the femblance of the greateft moderation and fim- 
plicity. His vigorous capacity enabled him to form the 


- deepeft defigns, and his enterprifing fpirit was not_difmayed 


at the boldeft undertakings *’. 

During this competition between the Prefbyterians and 
Independents, for power, both pioufly united in bringing to 
the block the venerable archbithop Laud, who had remained 
a prifoner ever fince his firtt impeachment. He was now 
accufed of high treafon, in endeavouring to fubvert the fun- 
damental laws of the kingdom, and of other high crimes and | * 
mifdemeanours. ‘The fame violence, and-the fame illegality 
of an accumulative crime,and conftruCiive evidence, which 
had appeared i in the cafe of Strafford, were employed againft 
Laud: yet, after a long trial, and the examination of above 
an hundred and fifty witnefles, the commons found fo little 
likelihood of obtaining a judicial fentence again{t him, that 
they were obiiged to have recourfe to their legiflative autho- 
rity, and to pafs an ordinance for taking away his life. 
*€ No one,” faid the aged primate, “* can be more willing to 
“fend me out of the world, than I am defirous 
to go.” Seven peers only voted on this im- 
portant queftion, the reft abfenting themfelves either from 
fear or fhame *. 

This new example of the vindictive fpirit of the com- 
mons, promifed little fuccefs to the negociations 
for peace, which were foon after fet on foot at 
iJxbridge ; where fixteen comuiilioners from the king, met 
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with twelve authorifed by the parliament, attended by fome 
Scottith commiffioners. It was agreed that the Scottith and 
parliamentary commiffioners fhould give in their demands 
with refpe& to three important articles ; religion, the militia, 
and Ireland; and that thefe fhould be fucceflively examin- 
ed and difcuffed, in conferences with the king’s commifh- 
oners*#, Sut it was foon found impracticable to come to 
an agreement iu regard to any of thofe articles. err! 
Befides the infuperable difficulties in regard to religion, the 
article of the militia was an eternal bar againft all accom- 
modation. Thé king’s'partizans had always maintained, 
that the fears and jealoufies of the parliament, after the ef- 
fetual meafures taken, in 1641, for the fecurity of public 
liberty, were either feigned or groundlefs. Charles however 
offered, in order to cure their apprehenfions, that the arms: 
of the- ftate thould be entrufted, during three years, to 
twenty commiflioners, who fhould be named, either by 
cOmmon agreement between him and the parliament, or one 


half by him, and the other by the parliament. But the par- 


liamentary commiihoners pofitively infifted on being entruft- 
ed with the abfolute power of the {word, for at leaft feven 
years. his, they affirmed, was eflential to their fafety. 
On the other hand, the king’s commiffioners afked, whether 
there was any equity in fecuring only one party, and leaving 
the other, during the fpace of feven years, entirely at the 
mercy of their enemies ? And whether, if unlimited autho- 
rity.was entrufted to the parliament for fo long a term, it 
would net be eafy for them to keep for ever poffeffion 
of the {word, as well as of every department of civil power 
anil jurifdiction *? After the debate had been carried on 

; \ te 
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to no purpofe for twenty days, the commiffioners fepa- 
rated, and returned to London and Oxford. . 

While the king was thus endeavouring, though in vain, to 
bring about an accommodation with the Englith parliament, 
by the moft humiliating conceffions, fome events happened 
in Scotland that feemed to promife a more profperous iffue 
to his declining affairs. James Graham, mayquis of Mon- 
trofe, a man of a bold and generous fpirit, filled with in- 
dignation to fee the majority of two kingdoms confpire 
againft their lawful, and, in many refpeds, indulgent fove- 
reign, undertook by his own credit, and that of a few friends, 
who had not yet forgot their allegiance, to raife fuch com- 
motions in Scotland, as fhould oblige the Covenanters to re- 
call their forces. In this defgn he was affifted by a body 
of the Macdonalds, who came over from Ireland to recover 
the country of Kintore, out of which they had been driven - 
about fifty years before, by the Argyle family. With thefe 
adventurers, who amounted to about twelve hundred, and 
eight hundred native Highlanders, very indifferently armed, 
he defeated an army of fix thoufand Covenanters, under lord 
Elcho, near Perth, and killed two thoufand .of them**. 

In confequence of this victory, by which he acquired arms 
and ammunition, Montrofe was enabled to profecute his en- 
terprize, though not without incredible difficulties. The 
greater part of the low country Scots were extemely attached 
to the Covenant; and fuch as bore affection to the royal 
caufe were over-awed by the eftablifhed authority of the op- 
pofite party... But Montrofe, whofe daring foul delighted in 
perilous undertakings, eluded every danger, and feized the 
moft unexpected advantages. He retreated fixty miles in 
the face of a fuperior army without fuftaining any lofs: he 
took Dundee by affault, and defeated the marquis of Argyle 


the namination of the lord-licutcnant and of the judges, or in other words, 
the fovereignty of that kingdom, alfo fhould remain in their hands,” Ibid. 
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at Innerlochy, after having gratified the Macdonalds with. 


the pillage of that nobleman’s country *?. The power of 
the Campbels being thus broken, the Highlanders, who were 
in general well affected to the royal caufe, joined Montrofe 
in more confiderable bodies. By their affiftance he fuccef- 
fively defeated Baillie and Urrey, two officers of reputation, 
fent from England to crufh him, and who were confident of 
victory from the fuperiority of their numbers, as well as 
from the difcipline of their troops.. He defeated Baillie a 
fecond time, with great flaughter, at Alford**. And the 
terror of his name, and the admiration of his valour being 
now great all over the north of Scotland, he fummoned his 
friends and partizans, and prepared himfelf for marching 
into the fouthern provinces, in order there to reftore the 
king’s authority, and give a final blow to the power of the 
Covenanters. — ees 
But, unhappily for Charles, before Montrofe could carry 
his fuccefs fo far as to oblige the Covenanters to withdraw 
any part of their forces, events had taken place in England, 
which rendered the royal caufe almoft defperate. In confe- 
quence of the change in the formation of the parliamentary 
army, the officers, in moft regiments, affumed the {piritual, 
as well as military command over their men. They fupplied 
the place of chaplains ; and, during the intervals of a€tion, 
occupied themfelves in fermons, prayers, and pious exhortas 


“Y 


“ 
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tions. Thefe. wild effufions were miftaken by the foldiers, - 


and perhaps even by thofe who uttered them, for divine il- 
Juminations; and gave new weight to the authority of the 
officers, and new energy to the valour of their troops. In 
marching to battle, they lifted up their fouls to God in 
pfalms and hymns, and made the wholé field refound with 
fpiritual as well as»martial mufic*?. The fenfe of prefent 
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danger was loft in the profpect of eternal felicity ;, wounds 
were e{teemed meritorious in fo tholy a caufe, and death 
~ martyrdom. Every one feemed animated, not with the vain 
idea of conqueit or the antbition of worldly greatnefs, but by 
the brighter hope of attaining in heaven an everlafting 
crown of glory. : 
‘The Royalifts, ignorant of the influence of this enthu- 
fiaim, in roufing the courage of their antagonifts, treated it 
with contempt and ridicule. In the meantime, their own; 
lieentious condud, if lefs ludicrous, was lefs becoming the 
character of foldiers or of citizens More formidable even to 
their friends than to their enemies, they in fome ‘places coms 
euitced unverfal fpoil and havock, and laid the country wafte 
by their undiltinguithing rapine. So great, in a word, was 
the diftrefs become, that many of the moft devoted friends 
of the church and monarchy, now withed for fuch fuccefs 
to the parliamentary forces as might put a ftop to thefe op- 
preilions: and the depredations committed in Scotland; by 
the Highlanders under Montrofe, made the approach of the 
royal army the object of terror to both parties, over the 
whole ifland *°, . 

- Under thefe difadvantages, it was impofible for the king 
much longer to continue the war: the very licentioufnefs 
" of his own troops was fufficient to ruin his caufe. On the 
opening of the campaign, however, being joined by the prin- 
cea Rupert and Maurice, he left Oxford with an army of 
fifteen thoufand men, determined to ftrike fome decifive 
blow. The new-modelled parliamentary army, under Fair- 

so. Rufhworth, vol. vii. Clarendon, vel..y. This licentioufnefs was 
partly occafioned by the want of pay; but other caufes confpired to carry it 
to its prefent degree of enormity. Prince Rupert, megs it of the interefts 
of the people, and fond of the foldiery, had all along indulged them in une 


warrantable liberties. 
' the fame fpirit of diforder; and too many other commanders, Sir Richar 
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fax'and Cromwell, was pofted at Windfor, aia amounted 
to about twenty-two thoufand men, Yet Charles, in fpite 
of their vigilance, effected the relief of Chefter, which had 

Jong been blockaded by fir William Brereton; and, in his 
return fouthward, he took Leicefter by ftorm, after a furious 
affault, and gratified his foldiers with an immenfe booty. 
Fifteen hundred prifoners fell into his hands ** 

_ Alarmed at this fuccefs, Fairfax, who had received orders 
from the parliament to befiege Oxford during the king’s 
abfence, immediately left that place, and marched to Lei- 
eefter, with an intention of giving battle to the royal army. 
Charles, in the meantime, was advancing toward Oxford, in 
order to raife the fiege, which he apprehended wag already 
in fome forwardnefs; fo that the two armies were within 2 
few miles of each other, before they were aware of their 
danger. The king called a*council of war ; in which it was 
rafhly refolved, through the influence of prince Rupert 


‘and the impatient fpirit of the nobility and gentry, imme- 


diately to engage Fairfax ; though the Royalifts had the pro- 
fpect of being foon reinforced with three thoufand horfe and 
two thoufand foot, under experienced officers. “They ac- 
eae Pine advanced upon the parliamentary army, 
which was drawn up in order of battle on a rifing 
ground, in the neighbourhood of the village of Nafeby. 
The king himfelf commanded the main body of the royal 
army, prince Rupert the right wing, and fir Marmaduke 
Langdale the “left. The main body of the parliamentary | 
army was conducted by Fairfax, feconded by Skippon; 
the right wing by.Cromwell; the left by Ireton, Cromwell’s 
fon-in-law. ‘Prince Rupert began the charge with his ufual 
impetuofity and fuccefs. Ireton’s whole wing was routed 
and chafed off the field, and himfelf wounded and taken 
prifoner. ‘The king led on, his main body with firmnefs ; 
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a: difplayed, in the action, all the conduét of an experl- 
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enced general, and all the courage of a gallant foldier. The 
parliamentary infantry was broken, in fpite of the utmoft 
efforts of Fairfax and Skippon, and would have been totally 
touted, if the body of referve had not been brought to their 
relief. Meanwhile Cromwell, having broken the left wing 
of the Royalifts, under Langdale, and purfued i it a little way, 
returned upon the king’s infantry, and threw them into con- 
fufion. At length prince Rupert, who had imprudently 
wafted his time in a fruitlefs attempt to feize the enemy’s 
artillery, joined the king with his cavalry, though too late to 
turn the tide of the battle. “One charge more,” cried 
Charles, “* and we recover the day!” But his troops, aware 
of the difadvantage under which they laboured, could by 
no means be prevailed on to renew the combat. . He was 
obliged to quit the field; and although the parliament had 
a thoufand, and he only eight hundred men flain, fearce any 
victory could be more'complete. Near five thoufand of the 
Royalifts were made prifoners, among whom were five hun- 
dred officers; and all the king’s baggage, artillery, and am- 


ry, 
munition, fell into the hands of the enemy ** 


g2. Whitlocke, p. 145, 146. Rufhworth, vol. vii. Clarendon, vol. iv.’ 
Among other fpoils, the king’s cabinet fell into the hands ofthe enemy. 
{t contained copies of his letters to the queen, which were afterward 
wantonly publifhed by the parliament, accompanied with many malicious 
comments. They are written with delicacy and tendernefs; and, at wortft, 
enly thew that he was too fondly attached to a woman of wit and beauty, 
who had the misfortune to be a papift, and who had acquired a dangers 
ous afcendant over him. She is certainly chargeable with fome of his malt 
anpopular, and even arbitrary meafures, 
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Lot ee Sco ee : 

‘Exscianp from the Battle off Nasesy to the Execution of 
_ Cuarres I. and the Subverfion of the Monarchy, in 1649.~ 


"4 


FTER the battle of Nafeby, the king’s affairs went 
fo faft to ruin in all quarters, that he ordered the 
prince of Wales, now fifteen years of age, to make his efcape 
beyond fea, and fave at leaft-one part of the royal family 
from the violence of the parliament. ‘The prince retired to 
. Jerfey, and afterward to Paris, where he joined the queen, 
who had fled thither from Exeter, at the time the earl of 
Effex conduéted the parliamentary army to the Weft. The 
king him(elf retreated firft to Hereford, then to Abergaven- 
ny ; and remained fome time in Wales, in hopes of raifing a 
body of infantry in that loyal but exhaufted country? 

In the mean time, the parliamentary generals and the Scots 
made themfelves mafters of almoft every place of importance 
in the kingdom, and every where routed and difperfed the 
Royalifts. Fairfax and Cromwell immediately-retook Lei- 
cefter 5 and having alfo reduced*Bridgewater, Bath, and 
Sherborne, they refolved, before they divided their forecs, 
to befiege Briftol, into which prince-Rupert had thrown 
himfelf, with an intention of defendins to the utrermoft a 
place of fo much confequence. Walt preparations were, 
made for an enterprize, which, from the ftrength of the 
garrifon, and the reputation of the governor, was expected to 
require the greateft exertions of valour and perfeverance. 
But fo precarious a quality, in moft men, is military courage, 
that a poorer defence was not made by any town during the 
courfe of the war. Though prince Rupert had written a letter 

to the king, in which he undertook tohold out four months if 
~~ “the garrifon did not’ mutiny, he furrendered the place a few 
» daysafter, on articles of captulation, and at the firftfummons*s 


ioe 
Drs 


1. Rufhworth, vol, vii, Clarendon, vol. iy. 
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“Charles, aftonifhed at this unexpected event, which was 
fearcely lefs fatal to the royal caufe than the battle of Nafeby, 
and full of indignetion at the manner in which fo important 
a city had beeti given up at very time he was collecting 
forces for its relief, inftantly recalléd all prince 
Rupert’s commiffions, and ordered him quit the 
kingdom. After an anfaccefsful attempt to raife the fiege 
of Chefter, the king himfelf took refuge with the remains 
of his broken army in Oxford, where he continued during the 


Sep. 24. 


winter feafon *. : 

Fairfax and Cromwell having divided their armies, after 
the taking of Briftol, reduced to obedience all the weft and « 
middle counties of England ; while the Scots made themfelves 
mafters of Carlifle, and other places of importance in’ the 
North. Lord Digby, in attempting to break into Scotland, 
and join Montrofe with twelve hundred horfe, was defeated. 
at Sherburn, in Yorkfhire, by colonel Copely ; and, to com- 
plete the king’s misfortunes, news foon after arrived, that 
Montrofe himfelf, the only remaining ng hope of the royal ie 
was at laft routed. 

That gallant nobleman, having defcended into the iow 
country, had defeated the whole force of the Covenanters 
at Kilfyth, and left them no remains of an army in Scotland. : 
Edinburgh opened its gates to him; and many of the nobi- 
lity and gentry, who fecretly favoured the royal caufe, when 
they faw a force able to fupport them, declared openly for" 
it. But Wéntrore, advancing ftill farther fouth, in hopes of 
being joined by lord Digby, was furprifed, through the neg- 
ligence of his {eouts, at Philiphaugh, in Eterick Foreft, by 
a {trong body of cavalry under David Lefly, who had been 
detached from the Scottifh army in ,ngland, in order to. 
check the career of this herotc leader; and, after a fharp 
conflict, in which he difplayed the higheft exertions of vas 
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lour, the marquis was obliged to quit the field, and ay with 
his broken forces into the Highlands ?. 

‘The Covenanters ufed their vidtory with an rigour. 
Many of the prifoners were butchered in cold blood 5 and 
fir Robert Spotfwood, fir Philip Nifbet, fir William Rolls, 
colonel Nathaniel Gordon, Andrew Guthry, fon of the bi- 
fhop of Murray, and William Murray, fon of the earl of 
Tuilibardine, were condemned and executed. ‘The clergy. 
incited the civil power to this feverity, and even folicited 
that more blood might be {fpilt upom the fcaffold. The pulpit 
thundered againft all who did the work of the Lord deceit- 
fully. “Thineeye thall not pity!” and ‘© Thouthaltnotfpare!” 
“¢ were maxims frequently inculcated after every execution *. 

The king’s condition, during the winter, was truly deplo- 
rable. Harrafled by difcontented officers, who over-rated 
thofe fervices and fufferings, which they now apprehended 
muft for ever go unrewarded, and by generous friends, 
whofe misfortunes wrung his heart with forrow 3 oppreffed 
by patt difafters, and apprehenfive of future calamities, he 
was in no period of his unfortunate life more fincerely to be 
pitied. In vain did he attempt to negociate with the parlia- 
ment: they would not deign to liften to him, but gave him 
to underftand, that he muift yield at difcretion*. The only 
‘remaining ,body of his troops, on which fortune could 
exercife her rigour, and which he had ordered to march to- 


3+ Wifhart, chap. 13. Rufhworth, vol. vii. Montrofe’s army, when at- 
tacked by Lefly, was much reduced by the defertion of the Highlanders, who 
had returned home in great numbers, in order to fecure the plunder they had 
acquired in the South, and which they confidered as inexhauftible wealth. 
Id. ibid. 

4. Burnet, Hif. vol.i. See alfo Guthrie's Memoirs, The Prefbyteriang 
about this time, by confidering themfelves as the chofen people of God, and 
regulating their conduct by the maxims of the Old Teftament, feem to have 
departed totally from the fpirit of the Gofpel. Inftead of forgiving their ene= 

mies, they had no bowels of compaffion for thofe who differed from themin 
the flightelt article of faith, 5+ Clarendon, vol, iv. 
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ward. Oxford under lord Aftley, in order to reinforce the 
A.D-1646. garrilon of that place, was met by colonel Mor- 
aM arabs. 2% gan at Stowe, and totally defeated, ‘ You have 
done your work,” faid Aftley, to the parliamentary officers, 
by whom he was taken prifoner ; “ and may now go fo play, 
** unlefs you chufe to fall out among yourfelves” °. 

Thus deprived of all hope of prevailing over the inflexibi- 
lity of the parliament, either by arms or treaty, the only 
profpe&t of better fortune that remained to the king was in 
the diffenfions of hisenemies.. The civil and religious dif- 
putes between the Prefbyterians and Independents agitated 
the whole kingdom. The prefbyterian religion was now 
eftablithed in England in all its forms: and its followers, 
pleading the eternal obligations of the Covenant, to extir~ 
pate fchifm and herefy, menaced their opponents with the 


fame rigid perfecution, under which -they themfelves had 
groaned, while held in fubjeCtion by the hierarchy. ° But al- 
though Charles entertained fome hopes of reaping advantage 
from. thefe divifions, he was much at a lofs to determine 


with which fide it would be moft for his intere{t to take part. 


‘The Prefbyterians were, by their principles, lefs inimical to 


monarchy, but they were bent upon the extirpation of pre-_ 
Jacy 3 whereas the Independents, though refolute to lay the 

foundation of ‘a republican government, as they pretended 

not to ereét themfelyes into a national church, might pofhi- 

bly admit the re-eftablifhment of the hierarchy ; and Charles 

was, at all times, willing to put epifcopal jurifdiction in 

competition with regal authority. ! 

But the approach of Fairfax toward Oxford put an end to 
thefe deliberations, and induced the king to embrace a mea- 


6. Rufhworth, vol, vii. It was the fame ‘Amey, who made the following 
fhort, but emphatical prayer, before he led on his men at the battle of Edge- 
hill : “O Lord, thou knoweft how bufy I muft ke this day; if l forget thes, 
« do not thou forget me!” and then cried, “ March on boys!’ War- 


wick, p. 229. 
moVox, Il, 7 Aa fure 
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fure that muft ever be confidered as imprudent. Afraid 

of falling into the hands of his infolent enemies, and. of be- 

ing Jed in triumph by them, he refolyed to throw himfelf on 

the generofity of the Scots ; without fufficiently refleGing 
that he mutt, by fuch a ftep, difguft his Englith fubjedts of 

all denominations, and that the Scottifh Covenanters, in 

whom he meant to repofe fo much confidence, were not only” 
his declared enemies, but ‘now ated as auxiliaries to the. 
Englith parliament. He left Oxford, however, and retired 

to their camp before Newark. The Scottifh generals and 

commiffioners affected great furprife at the appearance of 

Charles, though previoufly acquainted with his defign 5 and, 

while they paid him all the exterior refpeét due to his dig-- 
nity, and appointed him a guard, under pretence of protect- 

ing him, they made him in reality a prifoner 7. 

The-next ftep which the Scots took, in regard to the un= 
fortunate monarch, was to affure the Englifh parliament, 
that-they had entered into no treaty with the king, and. that 
his arrival among them was altogether unexpected.» Senfi- 
ble, however, of the value of their prifoner, and alarmed at 
fome motions of the Englith army, they thought proper to 
retire. northward, and fixed their'camp at Newcattle. This 
movement was highly agreeable to Charles, who now began 
to entertain the moft fanguine hopes of proteCtion from the 
Scots. But he foon found caufe to alter his opinion; and 
had, in the mean time, little reafon to be pleafed with his 
fituation. All his friends were kept at.a diftance, and all 
correfpondence with them was prohibited. | And the Cove- 
A. D. 1647. Hanters, after infulting him from the pulpit, and 

Jon. 3°. engaging him, by deceitful or unavailing nego- 
ciations, to difarm his adherents i in both kingdoms, agreed to ~ 
deliver him»up to the Englith parliament, on conditiom of 
being paid their arrears, which were compounded at four 


7. Rufhworth, vol. vil, Clarendon, vol, % 
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hundred thoufand pounds fterling *. The king was accord 

irigly put into the hands of the parliamentary commitfioners; 

and conducted under a guard to Holmby; in the county of : 
Northampton: 

. The civil war was now over. The Scots returned to their 
own country; and every one fubmitted to the authority of. 
the ruling powers. But the dominion of the parliament was 
of fhort duration. No fooner was the king fubdued, than 
the divifion between the Prefbyterians and Independents 
became every day more evident; and as nothing remained to 
_ confine the wild projects of zeal and ambition, after the fa- 

cred boundaries of law had been violated, the Independents; 
who, in confequence of the Self-denying Ordinance, had 
Gbtained the comniand of the army; folaced themfelves with 
the profpe& of a new revolution: Such a revolution as they 
defired was accomplifhed by the affiftance of the military 
power, which tumbled the parliament from its flippéry 
throne. 

The manner itt which this revolution was effected, it mufk 
now be our bufinefs to examine, and to notice the moft 
ftriking cireumftances that accompanied it. The Prefbyteri- 
ans ftill retained the fuperiority among the commons, and 
all the peers, except lord Say, were efteemed of that party 5 
but the Independents, to whom the inferior fectaties adhered, 
predominated in the army, and the troops on the new efta- 
blifhment were univerfally infeted with that enthufiaftic 
fpirit. Aware of this, as well as that their antagonifts truft- 
ed to the {word, in their projets for acquiring an afcendant 


8, Rulhworth, vol. vii. Parl. Hip. vol. xv. The infamy of this tranfac- 
tion had fuch an effe on the membérs of the Scottifk parliament, that they 
voted the king fhould be protedted, and his liberty infifted on. But the ge- 
neral affembly interpofed, and declared, That as He had refu/ed to take the 
~ Covenant, which was prefed on him, it became not the godly to concern them- 

felves about his future wwelfure. And after this declaration, it behoved the 
patliament to retraé its vote. (Parl. Hifi, vol. xv. p.244-) Such influence te 
had the prefbyterian clergy in thofe days! 
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ing the public burdens, obtained a vote for difbane 
part of the army, and for fending another part oe aoe. 
land, in order to fubdue the rebels in that kingdom® 

"The army had {mall inclination: to the fervice of Ireland, — 
a barbarous country laid wafte by mafiacres, and ftill lefs to. 
difband. Moft of the officers having rifen from the loweft 
conditions, were alarmed at the thought of returning to their. 
original poverty, at a time when they hoped to enjoy, in eafe 
and tranquillity, that pay which they had earned through fo 
many dangers and fatigues. “Fhey entered into mutinous 
combinations; and the two houfes of parliament, under ap- 
prehenfions for their own fafety, inconfiderately fent Crom- 
well, Ireton, and Fleetwood, the fecret authors of all thefe 
difcontents, to make offers to the army, and enquire into the 
caufe of its di/fempers. 

This was the crifis for Cromwell to lay the foundation of 
his future greatnefs; and he did not fail to es 
‘of it. By his fuggeftion, a meafure was embraced, which 
at ‘once brought matters to extremity, and rendered thé mu= 
tiny incurable. In oppofition to the parliament at Weftmin- - 
fter, a kind of military parliament was formed’; confifting, 
firft, of 2 council of the principal officers, in imitation of the 
houfe of peers; and next, of a more free reprefentation of 
the army, by the election of two private men or inferior 
officers, under the title of Agitators, from each troop’ or 
company **. ‘This terrible confiftory declared, That they 
found no diffempers in the army, but many grievances; and 
ea voted ‘the offers of the Pattionney unfatisface- 

tory ™* out 

The two houfes of parliament made one more trial of 
their authority ; they voted, that all the troops that did not 
engage to ferve in Ireland, fhould inftantly be difbanded in 
their quarters. In anfwer to this vote, the council of the 

9. Rufhworth, vol. vii. x0, Id, ibid. 11, Whitlocke, Fe £65 : 
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army, which was entirely governed by Cromwell, command-, 


ed a general rendezvous of all the regiments, in order to 
provide for their common interefts. And, at the 
_fame time that they thus prepared themfelves for op- 
pofition to the parliament, they ftruck a blow, which at 
once decided the viGtory in their favour. They fent to Holm- 
by, where the king was {till confined, a party of horfe, under 
cornet Joyce, 2 famous Agitator; and this rough foldier, 


June 3. 


rudely entering-the royal apartment, and pointing to his. 
troopers, when afked for his authority, conducted the afto- 
nifhed monarch to the rendezvous of the army, at Triplo- 
heath, near Cambridge **. 

The parliament, when informed of this event, were thrown 
into the utmoft confternation. Nor was Fairfax, the gene- 
ral, who was totally ignorant of, the enterprife of Joyce, a 


little furprifed at the arrival of his fovereign. ‘That bold | 


meafure had been folely concerted by Cromwell ; who, by 
feizing the king’s perfon, and thus depriving the parliament 
of any means of accommodation with him, hoped tobe able 
to dictate te them, in the name of the army, what condi- 
tions he thought proper. He accordingly engaged Fairfax, 
over whom he had acquired the moft abfolute afcendant, to 
advance with the troops to St. Alban’s, in order to overawe 
the deliberations of the two houfes. ‘This movement had 
the defited effect. The refolution, by which the military 
petitioners had been declared public enemics, was recalled”? ; 
and the army, hoping by terror alone to effe@ their pur- 
pofes, entered into a negociation with their matters, without 
advancing any nearer to the capital. 

In that negociation, the advantages were greatly in favour 
of the army. They had not only the {word in their hand, 


3 


butithe parliament was now become the object of general _ 


hatred and averfion, as much as ever it had been the ido of 
fuperftitious veneration. ‘The Self-denying Ordinance, in- 


x 
* 
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troduced only to ferve a temporary purpofe, ae Jat 


afide, by tacit confent; and the members fharing all offices 
of power and profit among them, proceeded with impunity 
in opprefling the helplefs people Though near one half the 
lands, rents, and revenues of the kingdom had been fequeft- 
ered, the taxes and impofitions were far higher than in any 
former period of the Englith government. The excife, an 
odious tax, formerly unknown to the nation, had been intro- 
duced : and it was now extended over provifions, and the 
common neceflaries of life. But what excited the moft 
univerfal complaint was, the unlimited tyranny and defpotic 
rule of the country committees ; which could fequefter, fine, 
imprifon, and corporally punifh without law or remedy *4 
They interpofed even in queftions of private property ; 12; 
under colour of malignancy, they exercifed vengeance againft 
their private enemies“. Thus, my dear Philip, inftead of 
one Star-chamber, which had been abolifhed, a great num- 


ber were anew erected, fortified with better pretences, and 


armed with more unlimited authority. 

The parliamentary leaders, confcious-of their decay in 
popularity, were reduced to defpair on the approach of the 
army 5 and the army, no lefs fenfible of it, were thereby en- 
couraged in their ufurpations on the parliament; in which 
they copied exactly the model fet them by the parliament it- 
felf, in its late ufurpations upon the crown. They rofe 
every day in their demands: one claim was no fooner yielded, 
than another, {till more enormous and exorbitant, was pre- 
fented. At firft they pretended only to petition for what 
concerned themfelves as foldiers; then, they muft have a 
vindication of their character; anon, it was neceflary that 
their enemies fhould be punifhed; and, at laft, they claimed 
aright of new-moulding’the government, and of fetéling 
the nation *®*. "They even proceeded fo far as to name eleven 


14, Chment Walker’s Hift. of Independency. Rufhworth, vol. vi. Parl. 
Fiji. vol. xv. . 
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members, the very leaders of the prefbyterian party, whom, 
in general terms, they charged with high treafon, as enemies 
to the army, and evil counfellors to the parliament: and 
they infifted, that thefe members fhould be immediately fe- 
queftered from parliament, and thrown into prifon’’. The 
commons replied, that they could not proceed fo far upon a 
general charge. The army produced, as precedents, the 
cafes of Strafford and Laud; and the obnoxious members 
themfelves, not willing to be the occafion of difcord, begged 
leave to retire from the houfe ‘.. 

The army feemed fatished with this proof of fubmiffion ; 
and, in order to preferve appearances, they removed, at the 
defire of the parliament, to a greater diftance from London, 
and fixed their head-quarters at Reading, {till carrying the 
king along with them. Nor was Charles difpleafed at. this 
jealous watchfulnefs over his perfon. He now began to find 
of what confequence he was to both parties; and fortune, 
amid all his calamities, feemed again to flatter him. The 
parliament, afraid of his forming fome accommodation with 
the army, addreffed him in a more refpeétful ftyle than for- 
merly 3 and even invited him to refide at Richmond, and 
contribute his affiftance toward the fettlement of the nation. 
The chief officers of the army treated him with regard, and 
tailed upon all occafions of reftoring him to his juft powers 
and prerogatives. Nay the fettlement of his revenue and au- 
thority was infifted on, in the public declarations of the mi-> 

- litary body; fo that the Royalifts, every where, entertained 
hopes of ‘the re-eftablifhment of monarchy "°. 

Though the king kept his ear open to all propofals, and 
hoped to hold the balance between the oppofite parties, he 
entertained more hopes of an accommodation with the army 
charlie parliament, ‘whofe rigour he had feverely felt. ‘To 


‘17. The names of thefe members were fir Philip Stapleton, fir William 
Lewis, fir John Clotworthy, fir William Waller, fir John Maynard, Hollis, 
Maflay, Glyn, Long, Harley, Nichols. Rufhworth, vol, vii. 

x8. Id. ibid. 19. Rufhwortb, ubifup, 
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“this opinion he was particularly inclined, by the propofal fent 
from the council of officers for the fettlement of the nation ; 
in which they neither infifted on the abolition of ¢ yo 
nor on the punifhment of the Royalifts, the very 
had the greateft relu€tance to yield, and which had <n. 
every former negociation abortive. He alfo hoped, that, by 

gratifying a few perfons with titles and preferments, he 

~~ might draw over the whole military power, and at once re- 
~ jnftate himfelf in his civil authority. To Cromwell he of- 

Z fered the garter, a peerage, and the command of the army: 

3 and to Ireton, the lieutenancy of Ireland. Nor did he think 

~ that private Geatloeiate by birth, could entertain more am-— 
bitious views * 

Cromwell, willing to keep a door open for an accommoy 
dation with the king, if the courfe of events fhould render 
it neceflary, pretended to liften to thefe fecret negociations; | 
but he continued, at the fame time, his fcheme of reducing 

- the parliament to fubjection, and of depriving it of all means 

of refiftance, For this purpofe it was required, that the 
~ militia of the city of London fhould be-changed, the pref- 
byterian commiffioners difplaced, and the command reftored 
to thofe, who during the courfe of the war, had conftantly 
exercifed it. The parliament complied even with fo imper 
rious a demand ; hoping to find a mare favourable opportu- - 
nity for recovering its authority and influence. But the 
impatience of the city deprived that affembly of all profpe& 
of advantage from its cautious meafures, and afforded the 
army a plaufible pretext for their concerted violence. A pee 
tition againit the alteration of the militia.was carried. to 
Weftminfier, accompanied by a feditious multitude, who 
befieged the houfe of commons, and obliged the members , 

_ to reverfe the vote they had fo lately pafled **. ge 

No fooner was intelligence of this tumult conyeyed’ to 
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Reading, than the army was put in motion, and marched 
_toward the capital; in order to vindicate, as they faid, the 
invaded privileges of parliament again{t the feditious citizens, 
and reftore that aflembly to its juft freedom of debate and 
counfel. ‘They were met on Hounflow-heath by the fpeak- 
ers of the two houfes, accompanied with eight peers, and 
about fixty commoners; who having fecretly retired from 
the city, prefented themfelves before the army. with their 
maces, and all the enfigns of their dignity, complaining of 
the violence put upon them, and craving protection **. Thus 
encouraged, the army advanced to chaftife the rebellious 
city, and reinftate the violated parliament. 

Meanwhile the remaining members prepared, themfelves 
with vigour for defence, and determined to refit the violence 
of the army. The two houles immediately chofer new 
fpeakers, renewed their orders for enlifting ‘troops, and 

- commanded the train-bands to man the lines. But the ter- 
ror of an univerfal pillage, and even of a maflacre, having 
feized the timid inhabitants, the parliament was obliged to 
fubmit. The army marched in triumph through the city, 
but without committing any outrage. They.conducted to 
Weftminfter the two {peakers, who refumed their feats, as if 
nothing had happened; and the eleven impeached members, 
being accufed as the authors of the tumult, were expelled. 
Seven peers were impeached; the lord mayor, one fheriff, 
and three aldermen, were fent to the Tower; feveral citizens 
and officers. of the militia were committed to prifon3 the 
lines around the city were levelled; the militia reftored to 
the independents; feveral regiments were quartered in 
Whitehall and the Mews, and the parliament being reduced 
to abfolute feryitude, a day was appointed for a folemn 
link {giving to God for the reftoration-of its liberty 73! - 

The independents, who had fecretly concurred in all the 
encroachments of the military, upon the civil power, exulted 


2% Rufhworth, vol, Vilig 93. Id. ibid. Hume, vol. vii. 
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in their vidtory. “eThey had now a near profpeét of mould- 
ing the government into the form of that imaginary republic, 
which had long been the object of their wifhes; and 


vainly expected, by the terror of the fword, to impofe a — 
more perfect fyftem of liberty on the nation, without per- © 
ceiving that they themfelves, by fuch a conduét, muft be-— 
come flaves to fome military defpot. Yet were the leaders» 


of this party, Vane, Fiennes, St. John, and others, the men 
in England mott celebrated for found thought and deep de- 
fizn : fo certain it is, that an extravagant paflion for {way 
will make the mofl prudent overlook the dangerous confe- 
quences of thofe meafures, which feem to tend to their own’ 
agprandifement.—Men, under the influence of fuch a paifion, 
may be faid to fee objefts only on one fide; hence the 
hero and the politician, as well as the lover, in the failure of 
their felf-deceiving projects, have often occafion to lament 
their own blindnefs. 

The king, however, derived fome temporary advantages 
from this revolution. The leaders of the army, having now 


eftablifhed their dominion over the city and parliament, ven- | 


tured to bring their captive fovereign to his palace of Hamp- 
ton-court ; where he lived, for a time, with an appearance 
of dignity and freedom. He ftill entertained hopes that his 
negoctations with the generals would be crowned with fuc- 
cefs, and declined all advances from the parliament. Crom- 
well, it is aflerted, really intended to have made a private 
bargain with the king, but found infuperable difficulties im 
attempting to reconcile the military fanatics to fuch a mea- 
fare. This reafon, it is at leaft certain, he afligned for more 


feldom admitting the vifits of the king’s friends. The Agi- | 


tators, he faid, had already rendered him odious to the army ; 
by reprefenting him as a traitor, who, for the fake of privée 


intereft, was ready to betray the caufe of God to the. great 


enemy of piety and religion **, 


24. Clarendon, vol. v. Rufhwerth, vol? viii. 
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Cromwell thus finding, or pretending to find, that he 
could not fafely clofe with the king’s propofals, affected to 
be much alarmed for his majefty’s fafety. Defperate projects, 
he afferted, were formed by the Agitators againft the life 
of the captive monarch ; and he was apprehenfive, he faid, 
that the commanding officers might not be able to reftrain 
thofe defperate enthufiafts from effecting their bloody pur- 
pofe**. Inorder, however, that no precaution might feem 
to be negle&ted, the guards were doubled upon him, the pro- 
mifeuous concourfe of people was reftrained, and a more 
jealous care was exerted in attending his perfon; all under 
colour of protecting him from danger, but really with a view 
of making his prefent fituation uneafy to him. 

Thefe artifices foon produced the defired effet. Charles 
took a fudden refolution of withdrawing himfelf from Hamp- 
ton-court. He accordingly made his efcape, attended by 
three gentlemen, in whom he placed particular confidence, 
namely, Sir John Berkeley, Afhburnham, and Legg, though 
feemingly without any rational plan for the future difpofal 
of his perfon. He firft went toward the fea-coaft, and ex- 
prefled great anxiety, that a certain fhip, in: which it was 
fuppofed he intended to have tranfported himfelf beyond 
fea, had not arrived. Aster fecreting himfelf for fome time 
_at Titchfield, he determined to put himfelf under the pro~ 
teétion of Hammond, governor of the Ifle of Wight, ne- 
phew to Dr. Hammond his favourite chaplain, but intimate- 
ly connected with the republican party. For this purpofe, 
Afhburnham and Berkeley were difpatched to that ifland, but 
with orders not to difcover to the governor the place where 
the king lay concealed, until they had obtained a promife 
from him, that he would not deliver up his majefty to the 
parliinent or army. Such a promife would have been a 
flender fecurity; yet Afhburnham imprudently, if not trea~ 
cheroufly, brought Hammond to Titchfield, without exacling. 


25. Id. ibid. 
it. 


it, And the ng was BP ccomp 
brookecaftle in the Ifle of Wight where, 
with expreffions of duty and refpeét, he 
reality a prifoner *°, diss 

It is impoflible to fay how far the frmeft oaind may, on 
fome occafions, be influenced by the apprehenfions of per= 
fonal danger; but it is certain that Charles never took'a 
weaker flep, or one more agreeable to his enemies, than in 
abandoning his palace of Hampton-court. There, though a 
captive, he was of more confequence than he could poflibly 
be any where elfe, unlefs at the head of an army. He was 
now indeed far enough removed from the fury of the Agi- 
tators, but he was alfo totally feparated from his adherents, 
and flill at the difpofal of the army. The generals could, 


* no doubt, have fent him at any time, while in their cuftody, 


to fuch a place of confinement ;. but the attempt would have 
been apt to roufe the returning loyalty of the nation. It 
was therefore an incident as fortunate for his perfecutors as 


it proved fatal to wees that he thould thus timidly ruth 
into the fnare. 22h. 
Cromwell being now freed from all anxiety in-regard to 
the cuftody of the king’s perfon, and entirely mafter of the 
parliament, employed himfelf {eriouily to cure: the diforders 
of the army. That arrogant fpirit, which he himfelf had fo 
artfully foftered among the inferior officers and private men, 
in order to prepare them for a rebellion againft their mafters, 
and which he had fo fuccefsfully employed againft bothsking 
and parliament, was become dangerous to their leaders. 
The camp, in many refpects, carried more the apRageance 
of civil liberty than of ‘military fubordination. The 1 troops 
themfelves were formed into a kind of republic: and all hof- 


tile oppofition being at an end, nothing was now tallk€d of 


‘26. All the hiftorians of that age, except Clarendon, whofe authority is 


chiefly followed in this narratiou, reprefent the king’s departure-for the Ifle 


of Wight as altogether voluntary. He feems to have probability on ble ES 
in afcribing that meufure partly to neceflity; - Hi? vel v. 
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tes armed legiflators, but plans of imaginary common- 
ealths; in which royalty was to be abolithed, nobility ‘fet 
~afide, all ranks of men levelled, and an univerfal equality of 
property as well as of power introduced among the citizens, 
A perfect parity, they faid, had place among the elect 5 and 
canfequently the meaneft centinel, if enlightened by the 
Holy Ghoft, was entitléd to equal regard with the highefk 
commander *’. 
In order to mortify this fpiritual slew iffued 


orders for difcontinuing the meetings of the Agitators; and 


having nothing farther! to fear ftom the parliament, he re- 
folved to make. Hat ail embly the inftrument of his future 
We eigned the moft perfeét obedience to his 


authority, aa 
commarids. But the Levellers, as the fanatical party in the 
army were called, fecretly continued their meetings ; and at 
length began to’affirm, that the military eftablifhment, as 
much -as any part of the church or ftate, ftood in need of 
reformation. Several regiments joined in feditious remon- 


‘f{trances and petitions ; feparate rendezvous were concerted 5 


and every thing tended to anarchy and confufion, when the 
bold genius of Cromwell applied a remedy adequate to the 
difeafe. Ata general review of the forces, he ordered the 
ringleaders to be feized in the face of their companions. He 
held a council’ of war in the field; fhot one mutineer, con- 
fined others, and by this well-timed rigour reduced the whole 


_ army to difcipline and obedience ”* 


_-Cromwel’s power was now too great to permit him to 


‘fuffer an equal; although, the better to accomplith his am- 


bitious purpofes, he willingly allowed Fairfax to retain the 
name of commander in chief. But while the king lived, he 


-was ftill in danger of, one day, finding a mafter. - The de- 
- ftruction of Charles was, therefore, the great object that 
thenceforth engaged his thoughts. Infurrections, he was 


~ oy. C, Walker’s Hift. of Ind. Cadet 
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fenfible, would never be wanting, if not a general combi- 
nation, in favour of a prince, who was fo catreinely te red 
and beloved by his own party; and whom the nati e- 
neral began to regard with an eye of affe€tionate compaffion. 
But how to get rid of him, was a queftion not eafy to an- 
fwer. ‘Fo murder him privately, befide the bafenefs of fuch 
a crime, would expofe all concerned in it to the odious epi- 
_ thets of traitors and affaffins, and roufe univerfal indigna- 
tion. Soitie unexpeéted meafure, he forefaw, muft be 
adopted ; which, coinciding with the fanatical notions of the 
entire equality of mankind, would bear the femblance of 
juftice, infure the devoted obedience of the army, and afto= 
nifh the world by its novelty : but what that fhould be, he 
could not yet fully determine. 

Tn order to extricate himfelf from this difficulty, Cromwelt 
had tecourfe to theteounfels of Ireton; who having grafted 
the foldier on the lawyer, and the ftatefman on the faint, 
thought himfelf diflolved from the ordinary rules of morality, 
in the profecution of his holy purpofes. At his fuggeftion, 
Cromwell fecretly called, at Windfor, a council of the chief 
officers of the army; in order to deliberate concerning the 
fettlement of the nationy and the future difpofal of the king’s 
perfon. And in that, hypocritical conference, after many 
enthufiaftic prayers, and fanatical effufions, was firft opened 
the daring counfel of fubjeCting the king to a judicial fen- 
tence, and of rebel fubjects bringing their fovereign to the 
block for his preteuded tyranny and mat-admini ration 7%. 

This refolution being folemnly formed, it became neceflary 
to concert fuch meafures as would make the parliament 
adopt it; and to conduct them infenfibly from violence to’ 
violence, till that laft act of atrocious iniquity fhould feem 
effential to their own fafety. The Levellers were’ prepared 
for fuch a proceeding, by frequent fermons from the follow~ 
ing paflage of Scripture, on which the fanatical preachers of 
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thofe times delighted to dwell; “ Let the high praifes of the 
»© Lord be in the mouth of his faints, and a two-edged {word 
a in, their hands, to execute vengeance upon the Heathen, 
** and punifhment upon the people; and bind their kings 
“© with chains, and their nobles with fetters of iron; to ex~ 
‘* ecute upon them the judgments written! This honour 
© hath all his faints.” 

The confpirators accordingly, as a firft ftep toward their 
bloody purpofe, inftigated the Independents in the houfe of 
commons, by whom its refolutions were now wholly go- 
verned, to frame four propofitions, by way of preliminaries, 
which were fent to the king; and to each of which they 
demanded his pofitive affent, before they would condefcend 
to treat with him, though they knew that the whole would 
be rejected. Thefe propofitions were altogether exorbitant. 
Charles therefore demanded a perfonal ey with the par- 
liament; and defired, That all the general terms, on both 
fides, fhould be adjufted, before particular conceflions, on 
either fide, fhould be infifted on. The republican party in 
parliament pretended to take fire at this anfwer, and openly 
inveighed again{ft the perfon and government of the king 5 
while Ireton, feeming to fpeak the fenfe of the army, un- 
der the appellation of many thoufands of the godly, faid that 
the king, having denied the four propofitions, which were 
effential to the fafety and protection of his people, they 
were freed from all obligations to allegiance, and muft fettle 
the nation, without any longer confulting fo mifguided a 
prince. Cromwell added, that it was expected the parlia- 
ment would thenceforth rule and defend the kingdom by 
their own power and refolutions, and not accuftom the peo- 
ple any longer to expe fafety and government from an ob- 


-f{tinate man, whofe heart God had hardened *°. » p, 16,49. 


In comfequence of thefe arguments, it was voted,  J*™ 15+ 


That no more addrefles be made to the king, nor any 


go. C, Walker's Hit. of Tadependency. 
letters 


f 


accounted treafon for any one, without cua 
ats 
— of parliament, to have any intercourfe . 


received from him’; and that it 


~ By this vote the king was in reality, dethroned, and the 
whole conftitution formally overthrown. “And the commons, 
in order to fupport fo violent a meafure, iffued a déclaration, 
in whic re the blackeft calumnies were thrown upon the king 5 
as if they had hoped, by blafting his fame, to prepare the 
nation for the violence intended againft his perfon. By com- 
mand of the army, he was fhut up in clofe confinement; all 
his fervants were removed, and all correfpondence with his 
friends was cut off. In this ftate of dreary folitude, ‘while 
he expeéted every moment to be poifoned or affaffinated, ‘he 
repofed himfelf with confidence in the arms of that Great 
Being, who penetrates and fuftains all nature, and whofe 
chaftifements, if réteived with piety and refignation, he-re- 
garded as the fureft pledges of favour and affection **. “~~ 
In the meantime, the army and parliament enjoyed not in 
"tranquillity that power which they had ufurped: The Scots, 
enraged at the depreflion of the prefbyterian party,” had pro- 
tefted againft the four propofitions, as containing too great 
a diminution of the king’s civil power, and ‘providing no 


. fecurity for religion; and the perfons fent to London for 
this purpofe, and who accompanied the Enetifh commiffion- 


ers to'the Ifle of Wight, had fecretly entered itito engage. 
ments with Charles, for arming Scotland” in “its favour??. 

Nor was England quiet under its new mafterss’ ‘The people, 
roufed from their delirium, found themfelves loaded with 
a variety of taxes, formerly unknown, and) {carcely any ap- 
pearance of law or liberty remaining in the adminiftration of 


gt. Rufhworth, vol. viii. tees 


32. Hume, vol. vii, ‘* Whom the Lord loveth he chatifeehe™ was indeed 
a text that Charles had much occafion to call to his affiftance : and a firm be- 
ef in this confolatory doctrine fupported him under all his fufferings, ait 
made him triumph even in the hour of death. 
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i | government. Every part of the kingdom ‘was agitated with ; 


 tunutits, infurrections, and confpiracies ; and all orders of 
men were inflamed with indignation at feeing the military 
prevail over the civil power, and both king and parliament re- 
duced to fubje€tion by a mercenary army. | 
But although the whole Englifh nation feemed to agree in 
declaring their deteftation of military tyranny, the end which 


the feveral parties purfued were fo different, that little con-' 


‘cert was obferved in their infurrections. A jealoufy alfo pre- 
vailed between them and the Scots, who had marched a con- 
fiderable arrny fouthward, under the marquis of Hamilton ; 
and before the parliament, where the Prefbyterians had again 
acquired the afcendant, could conclude a treaty, on which 
they had entered with the king, Cromwell-and his affociates, 
by their vigour and aCtivity, had routed the Scots, and dif- 
perfed or fubdued all the Englith infugents. But the par- 
liament, though deprived of all hopes of prevailing, had fill 
the courage to refift.. Denzil Hollis, the prefent leader of 
the Prefbyterians, was a man of great intrepidity ; and ma- 
ny others of the party feemed to inherit the fame uncon- 
querable fpirit. It was magnanimoufly propofed by thefe bold 
fenators that the generals and principal officers of the army 
fhould, for their difobedience and ufurpations, be proclaim- 
ed traitors by the parliament **. 


The generals, however, were not to be frightened by , 


words. They marched the army to London; and placing 
guards in “Whitehall, the Mews, St. James’s, Durham- 
houfe, Covent-garden, and Palace- yard, furrounded the par- 
liament with their forces. Yet the commons attempted, in 
the face of the army, to finifh their treaty with the king; 
and, after a violent debate of three days, it was carried by a 
majority of thirty-fix, above an oppefition of eighty-three, 
that the king’s conceflions were a foundation for the parlia- 
ment to proceed upon in the fettlement of the kingdom. 


34. Rufhworth, vol, viii, Clarendon, vol. vy. Hume, vol. vii. 
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knew its Next morni zy whe 

colonel Pride, formerly ‘a dra 

fuperior: eovironed the houfe with a , party of foldiers. He... 
e paflage a members of the prefbyterian, 


party: a hundre and fifty more commoners were 
excluded; and none we owed to enter but the moft fum 
rious a Recs ta of Indepe ts, who did not ex- ., 
ceed fixty in number. This remnant, ludicroufly called the 
Rump, inftaintly reverfed the former vote, and ‘Agclaged the 
King’s conceflions unfatisfactory **. ee 
The future proceedings of the Parliament, ifa Sens tical 
junto, entirely under the direction of the a deferve . 
that honourable name, were worthy of the cactabicrs that . 
compofed it. After having exercifed their vengeance on all 
whom they feared, @ who had been engaged in the late in- 
furretions, they determined to clofe the fcene with the pub- 


- 


lic trial and execution of their fovereign. A committee of 
the houfe of commons was accordingly appointed: to. bring. 


in a charge againft the king; and, on their report,. avote 
paffed, declaring it High Zreafon in a King to /evy war . 
againft his Parliament, and appointing an High Court of 
Fuflice to try CHARLES STuarr for that crime. This vote 
was fent up to the houfe of peers, and rejected without one 
diffenting voice, contemptible as were the few peers that now 
attended! But the commons were not to be {topped by fo 
fmall an obftacle. Having firft eftablithed the principle, 
that ‘* the people are the origin of all juff power 3”. amaxim 
noble in itfelf, but which, as in the the prefent cafe, may 
be perverted to the worft of purpofes, they next declared, 

“ That the commons of England, affembled inyparliament, | 
“ being chofen by the people, and reprefenting Wh, have 
“ the fupreme authority of the nation, and that whatever is 
*« enacted and declared law by the commons, hath the 
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wearoee of law, without the confent of the king or houfe 
oor peers 36.» "This ‘matter being fettled, the A. D. 1649. 
ordinance for the trial of Charles Stuart, king of fane"4- 
England, was again read, and unanimoufly agreed to. 
“Should any one have voluntarily propofed,” faid Crom- 
well, to bring the king to punifhment, I fhould have re- 
° garded him as the greateft traitor; but fince Providence 
‘© and neceflity have caft us upon it, I will pray to God 
“for a bleffing on your counfels, though I am not pre- 
“* pared to give you any advice on this important occa- 
“ fion. Even I myfelf,” added he, “ when I was lately 


“ offering up petitions for his majefty’s reftoration, felt 


** my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, and confider- 
bate ek fupernatural movement as anfwer which 
‘© Heaven, having rejected the Ane; ha@fent to my fup- 
plications 57!” 

Colonel Harrifon, the fon of a butcher, and the moft fu- 
rious enthufiaft in the army, was fent with a {trong party to 
conduct the king to London. All the exterior fymbols of 
fovereignty were now withdrawn, and Charles was fenfible, 
that a period would, in a fhort time, be put to his life; yet 
could he not perfuade himfelf, after all the fteps that had 
been taken, that his enemies really meant to conclude their 
violences by a public trial and execution. ‘The form of the 
trial, however, was foon regulated, and the high court of 
juftice, or rather of iniquity, fully conftituted. It fat 
in Weftminfter-hall, and confifted of near an hun- 
dred and fifty perfons, as named by the commons; though 
fcarce feventy ever attended, and few of thefe were men of 
either birth or character. Cromwell, Ireton, Harrifon, and 
other officers of the army; fome members of the lower 
houfe, and fome citizens of London, were the awful judges’ 
appointed to try their fovereign. Bradfhaw, a lawyer, was 


Jan. 16, 


choice eae Coke, another lawyer, was appointed fo-' 
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Ake, w re named affitants. F071. SeSo.aey). 
Though t the king had long been detamed a prifoner, * 
was. now produced as a criminal, he ftillremembered what 
he owed to himfelf before fuch an inferior tribunal, and 
fuftained with compofure and magnanimity the majefty-of 
the throne. Being condutted ‘to a’ chair, placed within the 
» bar, he took his feat with his hat on, and furveyed his judges 
with an air of dignified difdain. ‘The folicitor reprefented, 
in the name of the commons, That Charles Stuart, being ad- 
mitted. king of England, and entrufted with a limited power, 
had neverthelefs, from a wicked defign to-ereét an ‘unlimit- 
ed and tyrannical government, traiteroafly and \malicioufly 
levied war againft the prefent parliament; and the people 
whom they repi™ented, and was therefore impeached. as 
a tyrant, traitor, murderer, anda public and-implacable 
. enemy to the commonwealth. When the) charge, .was 
: _ finithed, the prefident directed his difcourfer to! the, king, 
and told him that the court expected his ‘anfwer. ; Charles, 
With great temper and firmnefs, declined the authority of 
the court. Having been engaged in a’ treaty with the two 
houfes of parliament, and having finifhed almoft*every jarti- 
ele, he had expected, he faid, before thisstime,-to-be 
brought to his capital in another manner, and to-have been 
reftored to his power, dignity, and revenue, as well as to his. 
perfonal liberty; that he could now perc#iveno appearance 
of the upper houfe, fo effential a part of the conftitution ; 
and had learned, that even the commons, whofe authority 
was pleaded, were fubdued by lawlefs force ; that the whole 
authority of the ftate, though free and united, was not-en- 
titled to try him, their hereditary king ; that he acknowledged 
he had a rRus‘F committed to him, and one moft facred and 
‘inviolable : he was entrufted with the liberties of hig’ people, 
and would not now betray them, by recognizing a power, 
founded on the molt atrocious violence and ufurpation§ that 
having taken arms, and frequently expofed his te in defence 
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cline the. eats his nda Bat they’ over-ruled his 
objections ; that they w ere deleg by the ceogle’ the only 
{ource of all lawful yer; and that kings themfelves act 


only in trail from that ft commninieg which had invefted this 
high court of juftice with its jurifdiGion. © tens 


Three times was Charles produced before the court, and 
as often declined its jurifdiction. On the fourth fitting, 
the judges having examined fome witnefles, by whom it was 
proved, That the king had appaared in arms againft the 
Soevesteo maa ned by the parliament, they pronounced 
fentence again him; adjudging, that ybie, the faid Charles 
i Gpabtergsba: tyrant, traitor, murderer, eh public enemy, 


fhould be put to death, by the fevering of his head from his 


body. Firm and intrepid in all his appearances before his 
judges, the unfortunate monarch never forgot himfelf either 
“as a prince or as a man: nor did he difcover any emotion 
at this extraordinary fentence; but feemed to look down, 
with a mixture of pity and contempt, on all the efforts ‘of 
human malice and iniquity °°. Three da ays were allowed 
him between his fentence and execution. \Thefe he pafled 
im great i occupied himfelf chiefly i in reading and 
devotioi, and every night flept as found as ufual ; though 
the noife of workmen employed i in framing the fcaffold, and 


raking other: alana for his exit, continually refound- 


ed in his. ears * 
Charles, fw yer, though thus opprefied by a rebellious 


gaa was not Afuffered to die without the tear of ¢om- 
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rejefted him, now a 
generous forrow ; 5 nor cot 
for his preferation, noewithtanding, the, nada 
ranny that hung over them, The French ambaffador, by | 
orders Ee his court, interpofed j in the king’s behalf ; the 
Dutch employed their good offices; the Scots exclaimed, and 
protefted againft the intended violence, which infultingly 
pretended to conceal itfelf under the femblance of law and 
juftice ; and the queen and the prince of Wales wrote pa- 
thetic letters to the parliament. But all ae olicitations 
were in vain. Nothing could alter the refolutions c 
whofe ambitious projects required the blood of their a 
‘ “reign as a feal. Me 
On the morning of the fatal day, the king rote early, and 
continued devotions till noon, aflifted by bifhop 
Jan. 30. 

_ Juxon;. a man whofe mild and {teady virtues very 
caypliiootenshled thofe of his fovereign. The ftreet before 
Whitehail was the place deftined for the execution ; it bein 
intended, by chufing that place, to difplay more fully ‘the 
triumph of popular juttice over tyrannical power. And 
Charles, having drank a glafs of wine, and ate.a bit. of 
bread, walked through the Bacqueting-houfe to the feaffold, 
which was covered with black cloth. In the middle of it 


appeared the block and axe, with two executioners in 
mai{ques. Seyeral troops, of horfe and companies of foot 
were placed around it; and a vatt number of {pectatorgs 
waited, in filent horror, at a greater diftance. The kin 

eyed all thefe folema preparations with great compofure 5 
and, finding that he could not expect to be heard by the 
people, he addrefied himfelf to the few about his perfon, 
but particularly ta colonel Tomlinfon, to whofe care he had 
been lately committed, and on whom he had wrought an en- 


tire converfion. He vindicated himfelf from the accuf: ation, 


ea | 


of shaving commenced war againit his parliaments Ey se 


although innbtenetoulaga his” pe. tlie 
“equity of his execution in’ the eye’ of Heaven; and ob- 
Yerved, that an unjutt fentenc “which he had fuffered to 
take effet upon’ ‘the earl of Strafford, was now ‘punifhed 
by an unjuft fentence 1 upon himfelf™. He declared, that 
he forgave all his enemies, even ‘the chief in ftrtiinietits of his 
death ; but exhorted them and the whole nation to return 


oa dehit pa a) hehe 
‘ 


“at. T have formerly taken occafion to obferve, That Charles ought not to 
have given his affent to the bill of attainder againft Strafford, unlefs he thought 
his minifter had excecded his inftructions. This folemn expreflion of remorfe, 
proves that the king believed him eR And Strafford’s vindication of hime 
felf from the accufation of rigour, in a letter to his intimate friend fir Chrifto- 
pher Wandefworth, fully juftifies the charaéter I have given of him, explains 
the motives of his conduct, and evinces the neceflity of flrong meafures, as 
well as their conformity to the will of hismafter. “ Ihave been reprefented,”’ 
fays he, “ rather r as a bathaw of Buda, than the minifter of a pious and 
= Chrivian. k king, g A ib owbeit, if I were not muchiiniftaken ir in myfelf, it was 
quite the contrary. No man could fhew wherein I had expreffed i it in 
“¢ my natures no’ friend would charge me with it in my private converfatiogn ; 
*¢ no creature had found it in the management of my domettic affairs; fo if 
«6 I ftood fo clear in all thefe refpects, it was to be confefled by any ‘egal 
“°. mind, that it ‘was not any thing within, but the aeceffity of bis maje/t Ws fervice, 
6¢ which enforced me into a feeming ftridtnefs ovtwardly. And that was the 
« yeafon indeed; for where I found a crown, a church, and a people Spoiled, 
« could not imagine to redeem them from under the preffure with gracious © 
& {miles and gentle looks, Where a dominion was once gotten and fettled, 
* it might be flayed and kept where it was, by foft and moderate counfels ; 
“ but where a /overeignty (be it fpoken with reverence) was going down the 
«¢ bill, the nature of men did fo eafily fide into the saths of uncontrouled liberty, 
‘6s it would not be brought back without frrength, nor be forced up the bill 
again but by vigour, And true it was, 1 knew no other rule to govern 
“ by, but by reward and puni/bment. If this be Sear prefs, if this be Jfeverity, I 
& defire to be better infiructed by his majefty and their lordfhips,” (this 
letter being the fubftance of a fpeech in the privy council) “ for in truth it 
« did not feem fo to me. However, if I were once /o/d that his majefty 
& Liked not to be thus ferved, 1 would readily conform myfelf; follow the bent and — 
6 purrent of my own difpofition, which is to be guiet. Here his majefty inter- 
s¢ rupted me, and faid, that was no Prey : if I ferved him otherqife, ¥ 
¢¢ fhould not Serge him as bs expected from me.’ Strafford’s Letters and Life 
“patebesy vol. ti s 
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to the ways of peace, by paying obedience to, their lawful « tye 


— 


' fovereign, his fon and» fucceffor. . S101 od <7G78D, dish is ae 


Thefe exhortations being finifhed, the king prepared hime 
felf for the block 5 bithop Juxon in the meantime warning 
him, that there was but-one ftage more between him and 
heaven, and that though troublefome, it was fhort. ‘I go,” 
faid Charles, * from a corruptible to an incorruptible crown, 
“ where no difturbance can arife.””—“ You are exchanged,” 
replied the bifhop, “* from a temporal to an eternal crown: 
“ a good exchange!” One of the executioners, at a fingle 
blow, fevered the king’s head from his body ;-and the other 
holding it up, {treaming with blood, cried aloud, This is 
“ the head of a traitor “+!” Grief, terror, and indigna- 
tion, took at once hold of the hearts of the aftonifhed fpec- 
tators ; each of whom feemed'to accufe himfelf either of ac- 
tive difloyalty to his murdered fovercign, or with too indo- 
lent a defence of his oppreffed caufé, and to regard himfelf 
as an accomplice in this horrid tranfaction, which had fixed 
an indelible ftain upon the chara&ter of the nation, and 
muft expofe it to the vengeance of an offended Deity. The 
fame fentiments fpread themfelves throughout the whole 
kingdom. The people were every where overwhelmed with 
forrow and confufion, as foon as informed of the fatal cataf- 
trophe of the king, and filled with unrelenting hatred againft 
the authors of his death. His fufferings, his magnanimit t¥» 


42. State Trials, vol.ii. Rufhworth, vol. viii. Whitlocke, p. 375. Bure 
net, vol. i. Hebert’s Mem. po 117-127. 

43. Id. ibid: It being remarked that the king, the moment before he 
ftretched out his neck to the executioner, had. emphatically pronounced 
the word RememseR! great myfteries were fuppofed to be concealed under 
that expreflion; ani the generals infilted that Juxon fhould inform them of 
its latent meaning, The bifhop told them, that the king, having frequently 
charged him to inculgate on his fon the forgivenets of his murderers, had 
taken this opportunity, in the lal moment of-his life, to reiterate, that de- 
fire; and that his mild fpirit thus terminated its prefent courfe, by, an act 
of benevolence toward his greateft enemies, Hume,’ vol. vii. 


his 


his ‘errors be forgot. 3 


ae ' ei i efhsactigs Tanioda phat t Te gow ala 
«Charles Ic was'of ature, ftrong, : andwell prow 

portioned... His features were regular, soehiuucbicath, (ete 

but melancholy. He. excelled in horfemar 

manly exercifes. His judgment was found, his tafte elegant, 


and -his, general, temper moderate. He was a fineere, ad- . aes a 
mirer of the fine arts, and a liberal encourager of thofe who. : 
purfued: them. . Asa man, his character was- unexception- 
able, and even highly exemplary; in a.word, we may fay 


aoa 
with lord Clarendon, that ‘he was the worthieft gentleman, © = 


IGT OS x _ <A = M : . — 
ors Be: ail of mind was much heightened by the appearance, of 


the Teon BaGliké; 2 work publithed in the king’s name a few days after his #- 
execution And rr vaining _ befi de his prayers in the exercife of his 5 private : 
ie} ons, m : n ‘or falf-converfations, in which the thot. Nata 


; : nfheat are vi-dicated or Baliiatol A performanice fo 
full of pi fmedenet. and:humanity, ‘believed to be written by the Royal 
Marty a: e was called by the friends of the church and mon , and 
ema critical a sie, had wonderful effe¢s upon the Bo it 3 

afled rapidly through” many poaninns: and, independent of all prej 
partiality, it mut be allowed to be a pa of merit, efpecially in regard to 
dtyie and ‘compolition. But whether it be really the produétion of Charles, 
~ or of Dr. eandets is a matter not yet fettled among the learned: though the = 
internal proofs, it is owned, are ftrongly i in favour of the advocates for this 


unfortunate Prince, whofe ftyle was, on all oecafions, as remarkable for i its 
purity, ‘neatnefs, ané fimplicity, the chra@teriftics of the Icon,as Dr. Gauden’s 
\ ior the oppofite faults. Along with that performance were publithed feveral 
others, and particular'y a poem, which has been much admired, entitled 
Majdfy i in Mifery, faid to have been written by the king during his confine- 
ment, in Carifbrook -caftle, in the year 1648. The two frit ftanzes of this 
poem are {ufficiently remarkable to merit the atteation of the hifiorian, as ae 
they contain 4 vindication of Charles’s veracity, by way of appeal to an awlul 
Judge, whom he could not hepe to deceive. 
_ JakeGreat Monarch of the World, from whofe power fprings 
_. & The potency and power of kings, 
' & Record the royal x woe, my fafferine fings; 


And teach my fongie, that ever did confine > ~ 
{ faculties in”Truib’s fe raphic line, rds Vignes 


sb To track the ‘Treafons of thy Foes and mS : 2 


ai Sad & the 


the aa beft: fri 
« belt isl id the beft Chriftian in his onal? 
But he:had the misfortune, asa king, to be educated in high 
notions of the royal prerogative, which he thought it his 
duty to fupport, at a time when his people were little in-- 
_ clined to refpeét fuch rights *° ; and to be fuperftitioufly des 
voted to the religion of his country, when the violence of 
fanaticifm was ready to overturn both the church and mo- 
narchy. In the convulfion occafioned by thefe oppofite 
humours and pretenfions, he fell beneath the fury of an am-_ 
bitious faction, a martyr to his principles and the Englith 
eonftitution. Had he acceded more early to the reafonable 
demands of the commons, he might perhaps have avoided 
his fate. Yet their furious encroachments on the preroga= 
tive, after thofe demands had been granted, leave it doubtful, 
whether they would, at any time, have been fatisfied with 
equitable conceflions, or whether it was poflible for Charles, 
by any line of condud, to have averted the evils that 


him, unlefsthe had poffefled vigour e 


crushed the rifing fpirit of liberty 5, ent w 
proved no lefs dangerous to the conftitution than 
of the parliament. It is certain, however, that 


dent ’ pe 

45. The king’s fentiments, im regard to government, feem.-to have been, 
fufficiently moderate before his death, Give belicf to my experience,” fays 
he, ina letter to the prince of Wales, “never to ef%? more greatnefs or pre~- 
“ rogative than what is really and intrinfically for the good of your fubjedts; not 
*6 the futis/action of favourites. If you thus ufe it, you will never want means 
«¢ to bea father to all, and a bountiful prince to any, whom you incline to be 
extraordinarily gracious to. You may perceive, that all men truft their 
« treafure where it returns them intereft; and if a prince, like the fea, re- 
« ceive and repay all the freth ftreams, which the rivers entruft with him, 
“they will not grudge, but pride themf{elves to make him up an oceans 
“« Thefe confiderations may make youoas. great a prince, as your father is a 
“Jow one; and your ftate may be fo much the’ more eftablifhed, as mine hath’ 
« been fhaken ; for our fubjects have learned, I-dare fay, that vidfories over 
“their princes are but triumphs over themfelves; and fo will more unwillingly 
« hearken to changes hereafter.”? This letter was written foon after the laf 
“ negociation with the parliament in the Iile of Wight, in 1648. 
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eafy in yielding to the opinion of others, and too apt to 

Z¢ —Tiften to violent counfels.” His abilities, like thofe of his fa- 
ther, fhone more in reafoning than in action; and his vir- 
tues, as well as his talents, were better fuited to private than 
to public life. As he wanted firmnefs, in his regal capacity, 
he is alfo reproached with want of fincerity ; and-to thefe 
two defects in his chara@ter, but more efpecially toa {trong 
imputation to the latter, from which he cannot be altogether 
vindicated, have been afcribed, by the zealous friends of 
freedom, the utter ruin of the royal caufe, the triumph of 
the military defpots over the parliament, and the death of 
Charles. The great body of the commons were furely not 
enemies to monarchy ; but having no confidence in the king, - 
they thought they could never fufficiently fetter him with i- 
mitations. Hence their rigour, and the rife of the civil 
wie . The fubfequent events were not within their con= 
troul, — 

The death of the king was foon followed by the diffolution 
ofthe monarchy, The commons, after having declared it 
high- treafon to praclaim, or otherwife acknowledge Charles 
Stuart, commonly called Prince of Wales, as fovereign of 
England, pafled an at abolifhing kingly power, as u/éle/s, 
hurthenJome, and dangerous. They alfo abolifhed the houfe 
of peers, as u/ele/s and dangerous ; and ordered a new great- 
feal to be made, on one fide of which was engraved the date, 
and_on the other they themfelves were reprefented as affem- 
bled in parliament, with this infcription: ‘+ IN THE First 

6 YeaR OF FREEDOM, BY Gop’s BLESSINGS RESTOR= 
“Ep *°.” It was committed in charge to a certain number, 
of perfons, denominated The Confervators of the Liberties of 
England; in whofe name all public bufinefs was tranfacted, 
under the dire€tion of the houfe of commons. The king’s 
flatue in the Exchange was thrown down; and, on the 
pedeltal, the following words were infcribed :-—Exit Tyran- 
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oe A general View - the European ‘Continent, from the Peace of 


; WesTPHALIA, 7 1648, to the PYRENEAN | reaty, in 1659, 
sand the Peace of OLtva, in 1660, 


PHOUGH the peace of Weftphalia’ reftored’ 
r ermany and the North of Europe, rti- 
~ nued between France and Spain, as [have for- 
metly had occafion to obferve *, and foon broke — 
out among the northern powers. France was, at the fame 


A. D. 1648, 


AS time, diftra@ed by ae though lefs fatal than’thofe 
Se of England. + : fea ly da M ae der 5 
—-'Thefe broils wete fomented by the coadjutor-archbifhop 
of Paris, oa famous cardinal de Retz, fo well 


known by his interefting AZemoirs, which unfold minutely 
o BS the latent {prings of the intrigues of ftate, and the principles’ 
by which they are governed, This extraordinary man united’ - 
to the moft profligate manners a profound genius and a fac- _ 
tious fpirit.. Confcious of his fuperior abilities, and jealous 3 
of the greatnefs of Mazarine, whofe place of prime minifter « 
he thought himfelf better qualified to ‘fill, he infufed the 
: fame jealoufies into the nobility and the: princes of the’ blood 3} - 
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aah hile he souled Aes people to edition, We euthg in 

the firongeft colours the i Agnominy of fubmitting to the op- 

3 preflive adminiftration ofa a ftranger. Yet that ‘minifter had 
highly, contributed. to the grandeur of the French monarchy, 
by the important poffeflions -obtained,- and fecured by the 
treaty of Muntter; nor were the taxes complained of, more 
weighty than the neceflities of the {late required, or half fo 
burthenfome as thofe which the civil war foon brought upon 
the kingdom, befidesits deftruCtive rage, and the advantage 
it gave tothe Spanifh arms. 

But although the coadjutor feems to have had nothing lefs 
at heart than the good of his country, fuch a pretence was 
neceilary to cover his ambitious projects; and in-order {till 
farther to give a fanction to his pretended reformation, he 
artfully drew the parliament of Paris into his views. In- 
flamed with the love of power, and ftimulated by the infinua- _ 
tions,of an intriguing prelate,-the parliament boldly fet its 

authority in oppofition to that of the court, even before any 
of the princes of the blood had declared themfelves. This 
was a very extraordinary ftep ; for the parliament of Paris, 
though a refpectable body, was now no more than the firft 
college of jfics in the-kingdom, the ancient parliaments, 
or national affemblies having been - long fince abolifhed... But 
the people, deceived by:the name, and. allured by the fuc- 
cefsful ufurpations of the Englith parliament, confidered the 
parliament of Paris as the Parent of the State*: and under 
its fanCtion, and that of the archbifhop, they thought every 
violence juflifiable againit the court; or, as,was. pretended, 

 again{t the minifter. 

Lewis XIV. was, yet in his minority, and had difcoyered 

_no fymptoms of that ambitious {pirit which afterward fpread 
terror over Europe. Anne of Autiria, the queen-regent, 
repoféd her whole confidence in cardinal Mazarine; and — 
Mazarine had hitherto governed the kingdom with prudence 

and moderation. Incenfed, however, to fee a body at 


2. Voltaire, Siecle ce Louis XIV, tom.i. chap. iil. 


lawyers, 
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lawyers, who had purchafed their places, fet themfelves in — 
oppofition to that authority by which they were conftituted, — 
he order the prefident and one of the moft faétious coun= 
fellors to be arrefted, and fent to prifon... The populace 
rofe 5 barricadoed the ftreets; threatened the cardinal and 
the queen-regent ; and continued their outrages, till the pri- 
foners were fet at liberty *. 

Thus encouraged by the fupport of the people, the parlia- 
ment and the archbifhop proceeded in their cabals. The 
queen-regent could not appear in public without being ins © 
fulted. She was continually reproached with facrificing the 


nation to her friendfhip for Mazarine, and ballads and mas ~ 


drigals were fung in every ftreet, in order to confirm the 
fufpicions entertained of her virtue, or rather to circulate 
the tale of her amours. In confequence of thefe difagreeable 
eircumftances, and apprehenfions of yet greater evils, the 
queen-regent left Paris, accompanied by her children and 
her minifter, and retired to St. Germains. Here, if we may_ 
i 2 * credit Voltaire, the diftrefs of the royal —- ani 

was fo great, that they were obliged to pawn™ 
the crown jewels, in order to raife money; that the king 
himfelf was often in want of common neceflaries ; and that: 
they were forced to difmifs the pages of his chamber, be- 
caufe they could not afford them a,maintenance *. 

In the meantime the parliament, by folemn arret, declared 
cardinal Mazarine a difturber of the public peace, and an 
enemy to the kingdom. This was the fignal of hoftility 
and revolt. A feparation of parties now took place ; 
and the prince of Conti, the duke of Longueville, the duke 
of Beaufort, the duke of Bouillon, and their adherents) 
inftigated by the factious {pirit of the coadjutor, and flat- 
tered with the hopes of making the wild proceedings of the 
parliament fubfervient to their ambitious views, came and 
offered their fervices to that body. Seduced by the example 
of Paris, other cities, other parliaments, and even provinces - 


3. Mem. de Gui Foli, tom, i. q- Siecle, chap. ni: 


revolted. 77 
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2 sdiileed : : the whole ‘ead was a fcene of anarchy and 

- eonfufion. But the condué ‘of the infurgents was every 
where ludicrous and ‘abfurd: “Having no diftin@ aim, they 
had neither concert nor courage to execute any enterprize of 
importance ; but wafted their time in vain parade, until the 
great. Condé, who, though diffatisfied with the court, had 
engaged in the* royal caufe at the earneft entreaties of the 
quéen-regent, threw the capital into an alarm, and difperfed _ 
the undifciplined troops of the parliament, with no more 
thanefix thoufand men. A conference was agreed to, and a 
treaty concluded at Rouel; by which a general amnefty was: 
granted, anda temporary quiet procured, but without any 
extinction of hatred on either fide >. 

While the parties remained in fuch a temper, no folid 
peace: could be expected. The court, however, returned 
to Paris,and the cardinal was received by the people with 
expreflions’ of joy and fatisfaction. It is this levity of the 
French nation, the abfurd mixture of a frivolous gallantry 
with the intrigues of flate, with plots and confpiracies, and 
the influence that the duchefs of Longueville, and other li- 

- bertine women had, in making the moft eminent leaders fe- 
veral times change fides, that has made thefe contemptible 
wars to be confidered with fo much attention by philofophi- 3 
cal writers. 

A frefh inftance of that levity was foon difplayed. The 
prince of Condé, always the prey of a reftlefs ambition, pre« 
fuming on his great fervices, and fetting no bounds to his 
- pretenfions, repeatedly infulted the queen and the cardinal. 
He alfo; ‘by his haughtinefs, difgufted the coadjutor, and en- 
tered into cabals againft the court with other factious leaders. 
By the advice of this intriguing prelate, Condé 
was arrefted at the council table, together with 
the prince of Conti and the duke of Longueville, the very 


A. D. 1650. 


ie Mem. de Mad. Motéeville, tom. ili. Mem, de Gui Foli, tom i. Mera. 
a gan de Retz, tom. i. 


But oii - sé sinilheereias lsballsatl 
‘The imprifonment of the princes roufed ‘their pat 
arms in every corner of the kingdom 3 and the duke of Or= 
leans, the young king’s uncle; whom the cardinal shad” 
flighted, became the head of the maleontents. _Mazarine; 
after fetting the princes at liberty, in hopes of conciliating | 

their favour, was obliged to fly firft to Liege, and then'to” 
- Cologne; where he continued to govern the queen-regent, 
as if he had never quitted the court: » By their intrigaes;” 
 aflifted by the coadjator, who, though he had been deeply 
concerned in thefe new difturbances, was again diflatisfied 
with his party; the duke of Bouillon and his brother Pu- 
renne were detached from the malcontents. “Ma= 
zarine re-entered the kingdom, efcorted by fix 
thoufand men. Condé once more flew to arms; and: the 
parliament declared him guilty of high-treafon, nearlyatithe® 
fame time that it fet a price upon-the head of thecardinal,® 
againft whom only he had taken the field 7s 9) ss0> 
. The great, but inconfiftent Condé, in this extremity of 
his fortune, threw himfelf upon the proteétion of Spain 5 
and, after purfuing the cardinal and the’ court 
from province to province, he entered Parisswith 
a body of Spanith troops. The people were filled with ad-’ 
miration of his valour, and the parliament was truck 
‘with awe. In the meantime Turenne, who, by his maf 
terly retreats, had often faved the king when his efeape’ 
feemed impracticable, now conducted him within fight of 
his capital; and» Lewis, from the eminence of Charonne; 
beheld the famous battle of St. “Antoines* near the fuburb of 
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that name, where the two greateft generals in France per- 
formed wonders at the head of a few men. Thé duke of 
. Orleans, being doubtful what conduc to purfue, remained 
in his palace, as did the coadjutor-archbifhop, now cardinal 
de Retz. The parliament waited the event of the battle, be- 
fore it publithed any decree. The people, equally afraid of 
the troops of both parties, had fhut the city gates, and would 
fuffer nobody either to go in or out. The combat long re- 
mained fufpended, and many gallant noblemen were killed 
or wounded. At laft it was decided in favour of the prince of 
Conde, by a very fingular exertion of female intrepidity. 
The daughter of the duke of Orleans, more refolute than her 
father, had the boldnefs to order the cannon of the Baftile 
to be fired upon the king’s troops, and Turenne was obliged 
to retire ®.  Thefe cannon have killed her hufband !”’ faid 
Mazarine, when informed of that circumftance, knowing 
how ambitious fhe was of being married to a crowned head, 
and that fhe heped to be queen of France % 

Encouraged by this fuccels, the parliament declared the 
duke of Orleans Liewtenant-general of the Kingdoms an ins 
comprehenfible title that had formerly been beftowed on the 
duke of Mayenne, during the time of the League: and the 
prince of Condé was {tyled Commander in Chief of the Armies 
of France. Théfe new dignities, however, were of fhort. 
duration, A popular tumult, in which feveral 
citizens were killed, and of which the prince of 
Condé.was fuppofed to be the author, obliged him to quit 
Paris, where he found his credit faft declining 3 and the 
king, =m order to appeafe his fubjects, being now of age, 
difmifled Magarine, who retired to Sedan. 

That ineafure had the defired effet. The people every 
where returned to their allegiance ; and Lewis entered his 
éapital, amidthe acclamations of petfons of all ranks. The 
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committed to prifon. Coudé, being ¢ ah ned to lo » his 
head, continued | his unhappy engagements with § pal pe; he 
parliament was humbled, and /“Mazarine | call- 
ed’? when, finding his power more firmly efta- 
blithed than ever, the fubtle Italian, in the exultation of 
his heart at the univerfal homage that was paid him, looked 
‘down with an eye of contempt on the levity of the French 
nation, and determined to make them feel the preflure of his 
adminiftration, of which they had at nephiort a, 
out reafon. + ry Sag 

During thefe fanentoee but pernicious wars, sbbich for 
Sees years diftracted France, the Spaniards, though feeble, 
were not altogether inactive. They had recovered Barce- 
Jona, after a tedious fiege ; they had taken Cafal from the 
duke of Savoy, and attached the duke of Mantua to their 
intereft, by reftoring that place to him: they had reduced 
Gravelines, and again made themfelves mafters of Dunkirk. 
But Lewis XIV. being now in full poffefion nenemnaaniae™ 
and Turenne oppofed to Condé, the face of affairs was | 
changed; in {pite of the utmoft efforts of Don Lewin: 
Haro, nephew to the late minifter Olivared, who governed: 
Spain and Philip IV. with as abfolute an afcendant as Na 
zarine did France and her young king. 

The firft event'that gave a turn to the war was the relief 
of Arras. ‘The fiege- of this:city was undertaken by the 
prince of Condé, the archduke Leopold, and the count de 
Fuenfaldagna, and preffed with great vigour. ' The marfhals 
Turenne and de la Ferté, who had formed the. fiege of Ste- 
nay a place {trong and well defended, came and.encamped 
in the neighbourhood of the Spaniards, and tried every me- 
thod to oblige them to abandon their enterprize, but without: 
effet. At length Stenay furrendered,: and another divifion: 
of the French army, under the marfhal de Hoquincourt, 
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* sip Turenne ; who, contrary to the opinion of hie prist- 
= cipal officers, refolved to force the Spanifh lines. This he 
fe performed with great fuccefs, and made himfelf matter ze 
“the baggage, artillery, and ammunition of the enenty ™ 
Conde, ‘however, gained no lefs honour than his rival. 
After defeating the marfhal de Hoquincourt, and 
repulfing de la Ferté, he retreated glorioufly him- 
felf, by covering the flight of the vanquifhed Spaniards, and 
“faving the fhattered remains of their army. “ [am inform- 
“ed,” faid Philip IV. in his letter of acknowledgment to the 
prince, “that every thing was loft; and that you have res 
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® covered every thing 
This fuccefs, which Mazarire vainly afcribed to himfelf; 
becaufe he and the king were, at the time, within a few 
leagues of Arras, was nearly balanced by the relief of Va- 
Jenciennes 5 ‘where fortune fhifted fides, - and taught Condé, . 
his vitorious competitor, to feck, in his turn, the honours 
of war in a retreat. The fiege of that place had been un- 
dertaken - by Turenne and de la Ferté, with an army of 
twenty thoufand men. The lines were completed, and the 
operations in great forwardnefs, when. the prirlce of Condé 
“and Don John of Auftria, baftard fon of Philip IV. advan- 
ced toward with an equal, if not fuperior army; and forced; 
in the night, the lines of the quarter where the marfhal de 
Ja Ferté commanded. Turenne flew to his affiftance, but all 
his valour atid conduét were not fufficient to reftore the bat- 
tle. He carried of his artillery and baggaze, however, un- 
molefted ; and even halted, on the approach of the enemy; 
as if he had been defirous to renew the combat. Aftonithed 
at his cool intrepidity, the Spaniards did not dare to attack 
him. “He continuéd his march ; and took Capelle, in fight 
of Don John and the Prince of Condé "3, It was this talent 
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of at once infpiring confidence into his troops) and intimi- 
dating his enemies, by the boldnefs of his enterprizesy that’ 
made Turenne fuperior to any general of his age. -Confcious’ 
that his force would be eftimated by the magnitude of his. 
undertakings, after he had acquired the reputation of pru- 
dence, he conquered no lefs by his knowledge of human na 
ture than of the art of war; and he had the fingular good: 
fortune'to efcape the moft eminent sa: ahi by feeming tov 
be above them. 

Thus: for 2 time, the balance was held almoft even be~ 
tween France and Spain, by the addrefs of two able minif+ 
ters, and the operations of two great generals. But when 
the crafty Mazarine, by facrificing to the pride of Cromwell, 
drew England to’ the affiftatrce of France, Spain’ was no 
ra ae longer able to. maintain the conte. Dunkirk,. 

the moft important forttefs in Flanders, was the 
fir objet of their united’ efforts. Twenty Englith fhips 
blocked: up the. harbout, while a French’ army, under Tu~ 
renne;, and fix thoufand Englifh veterans, befieged the town’ 
by land. ‘Phe prince of Condé and Don John-came to its: 


relief: TTurenne led out his army to give them battle: and: - 
by the obftiuate valour of the Englith,-and the impetuofity~ 


of the French troops; the Spaniards were totally defeated near 
the Downs, in {pité of the moit vigorous exertions of the 
great Condé. Dunkirk furrendered ten'days-after, and was’ 
delivered to the Englith according to treaty, Furnes, Dix- 
mude, Oudenarde, Menin, Ypres, and Grayeline, alfo fub- 
mitted to the arms of France “*: and Spain faw the neceflity 
of fuing for peace. 

One great object of Mazarine’s policy was, to obtain for 
the houfe of Bourbon the eventual facceffion te the Spanifh 


monarchy. With this view he had formerly proffered peace” 
to Philip IV. by propofing a marriage between the infanta,- 
Maria Therefa, and Lewis XIV. But as the king of Spain: 
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had, at that time, only one fon, whofe unhealthy infanoy 
rendered his life precarious, the propofal was rejected ; left 
the infanta, who might probably become heirefs to the 
Spanith dominions, fhould carry her right into the houfe ‘of 
an enemy. That obftacle, however, was now removed. 
The king of Spain had got another fon, by a fecond wife, 
and the queen was again with child. It was therefore agreed, 
that the infanta fhould be given to Lewis XIV. in order to 
“procure peace [to the exhaufted monarchy; and, the better 
to fettle the preliminaries of a treaty, cardinal 
Mazarine and Don Lewis de Haro met on the 
frontiers of both kingdoms, in the ifle of Pheafants in the 
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Pyrennees. There, after many conferences and much cere- 
mony, all things were adjufted, by the two minifters, to the 
fatisfaction of beth parties. Philip agreed to par- 
don the rebellious Catalans, and Lewis to receive 
Condé into favour; Spain renounced all pretenfions to Al- 
face; and the long difputed fucceffion of eg was granted 
to the duke of Neuburg”. 
In little more than a year after figning the Pyrenean 
treaty, died cardinal Mazarine, and left the reins ,. p, 1661. 
of government to Lewis XIV. who had become era a 
impatient of a yoke which he was afraid to fhake off. Hif- 
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torians have feldom done juftice to the character of this ac- 
complithed ftatefman, whofe political caution reftrained the 
vigour of his fpirit, and the luftre of whofe genius was cons 
cealed beneath his profound diffimulation. If his fchemes 
were lefs comprehenfive, or his enterprizes lefs bold than 
thofe of Richelieu, they were lefs extravagant *®. He has 

been 

15- Voltaire, nbi fyp. P. Daniel, tom ¥. 

16, Voltaire has placed the talents of thefe two minifters in a juft point 
of view, by applying | them to the fame gbjeét, along with a lefs worthy aflo- 
ciate, in order to make the illuftration more perfed. “If, for example,” 
fays he, ‘the fubjection of Rochelle had been undertaken by fuch a genius 
se as Czfar Borgia, he would, under the fanction of the moft facred oaths, 
ff have drawn the prscipy inhabitants into his camp, and there have put 

Cco3 * them 


we elleDt-that,:ieing, an sindigen 
married feven nieces to French noblemen o ‘t 
‘ tinGion, and left his nephew duke of I Cictie 

& haps be inclined partly to forgive him, So omany m ; 

; could not be formed without money :—and the pride of 

raifing one’s family is no contemptible pafion. He had the | 

fingular honour of extending the limits of the French, mo= 

narchy, while France was. diftra&ted by inteftine hofti- 

ra lities 5‘ and of twice reftoring peace: tothe greater part of 

a Europe, after the longeft and. moft ‘bloody wars it had-ever. 

ss known. Nor muft we forget his attention to the Spanifh” 

fucceflion, which has fince made the houfe of Bourbon fo 

formidable to its neighbours, and is a ftriking proof of his 

political forefight. His leading maxim was, That force ought 

i never to be employed but in default of other means; and his 

oe perfect. knowledge of mankind, the moft effential- of all 

mental acquifitions for a mimifler, enabled him often to ac- 


complifh his views without it. When abfolutely neceffary, 


we have feen him employ it with effeat. A OST 
The affairs of Germany and the northern crowns now 
claim our attention. = “ae 


That tranquillity which the peace of Weitphalia } sieliens 
ftored to Germany, continued unmolefted till the death of 
Ferdinand IIL. in-1657, when an interregnum of five months 
enfued, and the diet was violently agitated in regard to the 
choice of a fucceffor. At laft, however,’his fon Leopold 
was raifed to the imperial throne; for although jealoufies 

prevailed among. fome of the cleétors, on account of the am= 


«them to Seagh! Mazarine would have got poffeflion of the place two or 
‘© three years later, by corrupting the magiftrates, and fowing difcord among 
“the citizens, Cardinal Richelieu, in imitation of Alexander the Great, Jaid . 

a boom acrofs the harbour, and entered Rochelle asa conqueror ; but had 
be «the fea been a little more tarbulent, or the Englith a little more diligent, 
“Rochelle mi ight have been faved, and Richelieu ole a rath and incon. ; 
¢ derate Projector: 1? Siecle, tom. i, ¢. v. 
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bition of the houfe of Auftria, the greater number were 
*convinced of the: propriety of fuch a choice, in order to pré- 
‘vent more alarming dangers. While the Turks remained 
mafters of Buda, the’ French in poffeffion of Alface, and 
‘the Swedes of oe a tele eiyenve feemed ne- 
— mF 

The firft meafure of Beopolds reign was ‘the finifhing of 
an alliance, which his father had begun, with Poland and 
Denmark, in oppofition to Sweden. But we fhall have oc-= 


‘cafion to notice the events to which this alliance gave birth, 


in tracing the hiftory of the northern kingdoms. 

Sweden had been raifed to the higheft ‘pitch of military 
ebarbscadct the victories of Guftavus Adolphus, who was 
confidered as the champion of the proteftant caufe ; but who 


gratified his own ambition and love of glory, at the fame . 


time that he protected the liberties of Germany, which his 
immature death only perhaps prevented him from overturn- 
ang. And his daughter Chriftina, no lefs ambitious of fame, 
though neither in the camp nor cabinet, immortalized her 
fhort reign, by declaring herfelf the patronefs of learning 
and the’polite arts. She drew to her court Grotius, Vof- 


fius, Des Cartes, and other eminent men, whom fhe libe- . 
rally rewarded. <But her ftudies, in general, were too anti-- 


quated and abftraét, to give luftre to her character as a 
“woman 3 and by occupying too much of her attention, they 
were injurious to her reputation as a queen. She acceded 
to the peace of Weftphalia, as I have formerly had occafion 
_ to obferve, from: a-defire of indulging her paffion for ftudy, 
rather than out of any regard to the happinefs of Sweden or 
the repofe of Europe. That peace lightened the cares of go- 
vernment ; but they were ftill too weighty for Chriftina. 
“T think I fee the Devil!” faid fhe, * when my fecretary 
‘6 enters with his difpatches **.”’ 
In order to enable the queen to purfue her literary amufe- 
a7. Altnal. de PEmp. tom. ii. “18, Mem. de Chriffine. 
OI, Saar Ce4 ments, 
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‘ments, without difadvantage to the fate, the fenate of Swed 


den propofed, that fhe fhould marry. her coufin, Charles 
Guftavus, prince Palatine of Deux Ponts, for whom fhe had 
been defigned from her infancy. But although this prince 
appears to have been a favourite, and Chriftina’s condu& 


' proves that fhe was by no means infenfible to’ the paffion of 


the fexes, like our Elizabeth, ‘fhe did not chufe to give her= 
felf a mafter.” She prevailed, however, with the. 
States to declare Charles Guftavus her fucceffor 5 

a _meafure by which fhe kept herfelf at liberty, fecured the. 
tranquillity of Sweden, and reprefled the ambition of fome 

great families, who might, in cafe of her death, otherwife, 
have offered pretenfions to the crown. 

But the Swedes, among whom refinement had mate little 
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_ progrefs, but whofe martial {pirit was now at its height, and. 


among whom policy was well underftood, could not bear to 


fee the daughter of the great Guftavus devote her time and 
her talents folely to the fludy of-dead Janguages ; to the dif. 
putes-about vortexes, innate ideas, and ether unayailing fpecu= 
lations ; to a tafte for medals, ftatues, ‘pictures and public. 
{pectacles, in contempt of the nobler cares of roylaty. And. 
they were yet more difpleafed to find the refources of the king+ 
dom exhautted, in what they confidered as inglorious purfuits, 
and childifh amufements. An univerfal difcontent arofe}and 
Chriftina was again prefled to marry... The difguft occafien- 
ed by this importynity firft fuggefted to her theadea of quits 
ting the throne. She accordingly fignified her. intention-of 
refigning, in a letter to Charles. Guftavas, and of furrenderg . 
ing her crown in fullfenat bile 
But Charles, trained in sree and fearing, the 
queen had laid.a fnaré for himy rejected her propofal, and 
prayed that God and Sweden-might long preferve' her mas. 
jefty.. Perhaps:he flattered himfelf, that the fenate would 
accept her refignation, and appoint him to the government, 
in recomipence for his modefty ; but he was deceived, if thefe 
were.his expectations. The fenate and the chief afficers of 
Shes flate, . 
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Mate, headed by the chancellor Oxenitiern, waited upon the 
queen. And whether Chriftina hid a mind to alarm her 
difcontented fubjeCts, and eftablith: herfelf more firmly on 


the. throne, by pretending to defert it, or whatever elfe 


might be her motive for refigning 3: in.a word, whether hav- 
ing renounced the crown out of vanity, which dictated moft 


of -her actions, fhe was difpofed to refume it out of caprices 


fhe fubmitted, or pretended to fubmit, to the importunity of 
her fubjeéts and fucceffor, and confented to reign, on con- 
dition that the {hould be ao more preffed to marry *. 
Finding it impoflible, however, to reconcile her literary 
purfuits, or more properly her love of eafe and her romantic 
turn of mind, with the duties of her ftation, Chriftina finally 
refigned her crown in 16543 and Charles Gutta- 
vus afcended the throne of Sweden, under the 
name of Charies X.. After defpoiling the palace of every 
thing curious or valuabie, fhe left her capital and her king- 
dom, as the abodes of ignorance and barbarifm. She tra- 
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velledthrough Germany in men’s cloaths ;*and having a de- 
fign of fixing her refidence at Rome, that fhe might have 
an opportunity of contemplating the precious remains of 
antiquity, fhe embraced the Catholic religion at Bruffels, and 
folemnly renounced Lutheranifm at Infpruck**. The Ca- 
tholics-confidered this converfion as a great triumph, and the 
Proteftants were not a little mortified at the defection of fo 


celebrated a woman; but both without reafon; for the: 


queen of Sweden, who had an equal contempt for the pecu- 
liarities of the two religions, meant only to conform, in ap- 
pearatice, to the tenets of the people among whom {he ins 
sended to live, in order to enjoy more agreeably the pleafures 
of focial intercourfe. Of this her letters afford fufficient 


evidence, to filence the cavillers of either party. 


But: Chriftina, like moft fovereigns who es quitted: a 
yale 


gars: ‘in order to efcape _ the cares of r found 
SK 
39. Paffend. lib. vi. Arckcnheltz, tom. i, ac: Mem. de Chrifire. 
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cant charaéter in Italy, and is fuppofed to have repented. 
her refignation. . But, however that may bey it is certain the 
became tired of her fituation, and made two jou 
‘France; where dhe was received with mu 
learned, whom fhe had penfionedsand flattere be 
tle attention by the polite, efpecially of her own fess Her 


- mafculine air and libertine converfation kept women of de- 


licacy ata diftance. Nor does the feem to have defired their 


hv. », acquaintance 3: for when, on her firft appearance, 
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oS" fome: ladies were eager to , pay their civilities to 


ee “ What,” faid fhe, “make thefe women ‘fo ‘fond ‘of 
6° me? Is it becaufe I am fo likea man?’ The celebrated 


 Ninon de P Enclos, whofe wit and beauty gave her the power 


of pleafing to the. moft advanced age, and who was no lef§ 
diftinguifhed by the multiplicity of her amours than the fin- 
gularity of her manner of thinking, was the only woman in 
France whom Chriftina honoured with any particular 
of her efteem*. She loyed the free converfation of 
er of women, mils: like herfelf, were above vulgar‘res 
ftraints. 

The modeft women in France, however, repaid Chriftina’s 
contempt with ridicule. And happy had it been for/hercha- ‘ 
racter, had fhe never excited, in the mind of either fex, a 
more difagreeable emotion; but that was foon fucceeded by 
thofe of deteftation and horror. As ifnot only fovereignty 
but defpotifm had been attached to her perfon, ina fit of 
libidinous jealouty, fhe ordered Monaldefchi, her favourite, 
to be affailinated in the great gallery of Fontain- 
bleau, and almoft in her own prefence?*, Yet 
the woman, who thus terminated an amour by a murder, did ~ 
not want hef apologifts among the learned: and this atroci< 
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lie of the law ‘of nature ‘and nations, in an 
ghtened» age; ‘and ini the heart of a ‘civilized’ kingdom) 
was allowed: to palsy ereenet to eee but with- 
nab atenry Nar eSE A hpbrgetireiy phed) ds sbstebiqge’ nid 

» Chrittina: found “it neceffary, however, to’ Aide vce 
where dhe was now juftly held in abhorrence. She therefore | 
wenpdcicty me 5 where, under the wing of ‘the vicar of 
Chrift;, ateft criminals find fhelter and’ confolation ; ; 
and where the queen of Sweden, a dupe to'vanity and cas 
price; {pent the:remainder of her life, in fenfual indulgen- 
ci¢s and-literary converfations, with cardinal Azzolini, and 
other members of the facred college; in admiring many 
things for which fhe had no tafte, and iw ests sake more 
which-fhe did‘not underftand,«.~* og “M92: hasan 

-» While Chriftina was thus: rambling ‘over Aiiine; and 
amufing herfelf in: a manner as unworthy of her former cha 
rater as of the daughter of the great Guftavus, her fuecef 
for, Charles X. was indulging the martial fpirit of the 


Swedes, by the conqueft of Poland: ‘This he accomplithed, 
after feveral fignal yictories, in which he difcovered both 
courage and conduct. Warfaw, the capital, was obliged 
to furrender; and Cafimir, the Polifh king, took refuge in 
Silefia. But that conqueft was of {mall advantage to Swe- 
den. ‘The Poles revolted, in violation of the moft folemn 
oaths and engagements ; and the Ruffians, the Danes, the 
eleftor of Brandenburg, and the emperor tay aflifted 
‘them in expelling their mvaders ** 

“But the king of Sweden, sheoil affailed by fo many ene- 
mies, was not difcouraged. Depending on the eegere 
valour of his troops, he fuddenly entered Den- : 
mark, then governed by Frederic III. and laid fiege to Co- 
penhagen; which muft have furrendered, if it had 
not been relieved by a Dutch fleet. He made a 
fecond attack on the fame capital the year following, though 
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- without fuccefs ; and the ardour of his fpist being ftill un- 
abated, he was taking meafures to pufh the war with redoub- 
Jed vigour againft all his enemies, when he was carried off 
by an epidemical fever that raged in his camp**. si 

As the fon of this warlike and ambitious monarch was yet 
a minor, peace now became neceffary to Swedem A treaty 
of general pacification, for the North, was accord- 
ingly concluded at Oliva ; by which Polith Pruffia 

was reftored to Cafimir, who ceded Efthonja, and the north- 
ern Livonia, to Sweden. The Danifh monarch, ftill under 
the terror of the Swedifh arms, made alfo confiderable fa- 
erifices. 

‘We muft now, my dear Philip, return to the tranfations 
of England, become powerful and formidable under a ree 
‘publican form of government ; ; and which, during the latter 
part of the period that we have been reviewing, was the ters 
yor and admiration of all Europe. 
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Fhe Hiftory of the Commonwealth of ENcuanp to the Death of | 


CROMWELL; with an Account of the Affairs of ScoTLAND; 
IRELAND, and HoLzand. 


SHE progrefs of Cromwell’s ambition is an obje& wor- 
thy of a philofophic mind. No fooner was the mo- 
narchy abolifhed than he began feriouily to afpire 
after, what Charles had loft his head for being 
fufpe&ed to aim at, abfolute fovereignty. But many bars were 
yet in his way; and much blood was to be fpilt, before he 
could reach that enormous height, or the commonwealth 
attain the quiet government of the three kingdoms. 
After the diffolution of that civil and religious conftitus 
tion, under which the nation had ever been governed, Eng- 
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land was divided into a variety of feéts and fa@ions, many 
of which were diffatisfied with the ruling powers, and long* 


ed for the refteration of monarchy. But all thefe were 


overawed by an army of fifty thoufand men, by which the 
republican and independent faction was fupported, and of 
which Cromwell was the foul. The Commonwealth par« 
liament,. as that inconfiderable part of the houfe of commons 
that remained was called, finding every thing compofed into 
feerning tranquillity by the terror of its arms, therefore be 
gan to aflume more the air of legal authority, and to enlarge 
a little the narrow foundation on which it ftood 3 by admit- 
ting, under certain conditions, fuch of the excluded mem- 
bers as were liable to leaft exception. A council of flate 
was alfo named, conSfting of thirty-eight perfons, to whom 
all addrefles were made; who gave orders to all generals and 
admirals ; who executed the laws, and who digefted all bu- 
«. finefs before it was introduced into parliament’, Among 
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_ weight to the government; sett ae Care Be, 
Mulgrave, Pembroke, and Salifbury. 9 Het: 
But although the force of the army kept ever corset 

"in England, and the fituation of foreign pc ma 
the needy and neglected condition of the j g king, wh 
had now aflumed the title of Charles I. lived ike. 
times in Holland, fometimes in France, sia iemnctiees th 
-Jerfey, which ftill retained its allegiance, preferved the par- 
liament from all apprehenfions from abroad, the ftate of par+ 
tics in the fifter kingdoms, of Scotland and Ireland, ‘filled 
the new republic with no {mall uneafinefs. = ibia 3! 
‘The Scottith Covenanters, who had begun the troubles, 
and who bore little affection to the royal family, but who had, 
notwithftanding, protefted againft the execution of the king 
and of the marquis of Hamilton, who was alfo brought to 
the block, now rejected the propofition of the Englith par 
_ lament, to mould their government into a republican form. 
‘They refolved ftill to adhere to monarchy, which had ever 
prevailed in their country; and which, by the exprefs terms 
of the Covenant, they had efigagedto defend.' They, 
therefore, declared Charles If. king of Scotland ; but’ ex- 
prefsly'on condition “ of his good behaviour and ftriGtob- 
‘© fervance of the Covenant, and of entertaining no other per- 
*« fons about him but fuch as were godly men, and faithful 
* to that obligation*.”~ Claufes fo untfual, inferted in the 
firft acknowledgment of their prince, fhewed their intention 
of limiting extremely his authority; fo that the Englifh 
parliament, forefeeing the difputes that would likely arife 


between the parties, and having no decent pretext for inter- 
fering in the affairs of Scotland, left the Covenanters to'fet- 
tle their government according to their own mind. - 

The dominion which England claimed over Ireland, in- 
terefled the commonwealth more immediately in the con- * 
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_ of that ifland,, where the: royal caufe, fill wie : ee 


rable afpect. J Jn | order. to, underftand this matter fally, ae 
it will, be eaceleie to ta a narrate: view of Trig” 
affairs.» syne Vem tt Vt 
Pa seine foams: how. the anima Neonat to 
the haracter, of the late king, for concluding, in 
dation of arms with the popifh rebels, which 
e abfolutely necefary for the fecurity of the Irifh 
sy as well as requifite for promoting his intereft in 
Englar d. They even went fo far as to declare it null and: 
invalid, becanfe finifhed aitsong their confent : and to this 
declaration the Scots in Uliter, and the earl of Inchiquin, a 
‘nobleman of great authority in Munfter, profeiled to adhere. 
‘The war,was, therefore, ftill kept alive... But)as the hofti- 


lities in England hindexed the parliament. from fending any oe 
allies i in rel ta lachaaaee: a 


é 


confiderable afliftance to th 
pte es ; 
concluded an accom jon. with the : angels: f Ormond, ; 


' _ awhom. the king had deansert lord-lieutenant of ‘fat kingdom, 
Grmond, who was a native of Ireland, and a man of yir- 
tue and prudence, now formed a fcheme for compofing , the 
diforders of his country, sand engaging the Trith ’ rebels: to 
fupport the royal caufe. In this he was aflifted by the pro-: 
‘grefs of the arms: of the Englith parliament, from whofe 
fanatical zeal the Igfh catholics knew they could. expea no 
-anercy- ‘The council of Kilkenny, compofed of deputies from 
all the catholic counties and cities, accordingly concluded, in 
11646, a treaty of peace with the lord. Jicutenant; by which 
they. engaged to return to their duty and. allegiance, to fur- 
nith ten thoufand men for the fupport of the king’s gutharity 
in England, in confideration of obtaining a general indeme= 
nity for their rebellion, and the unlimited eee of their 


% 


religion 3. & 
This treaty, however, fo advantageous, and even necef- 


fary to both parties, was rendered ineffectual through the ine 


f 
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trigues of an Italian prieft, saniinigadll whom the pope 
had fent over to Ireland in the chara@ter of nuncio; and 


who forelecing, that a general pacification with the lord- 


lieutenant would put an end to his own influence, {ummon- 
ed an allembly of the clergy at’ Waterford, and engaged 
them to declare againft the peace, which civil council 
had concluded with their fovereign. He even thundered our 
a fentence af excommunication againtt all who fhould adhere 
fo a treaty fo prejudicial, as he pretended, to the catholic 
faith : and the deluded Irifh, who were alike ignorant and 
bigoted, terrified at thefe fpiritual menaces, every. where re= 
nounced their civil engagements, and fubmitted to the nuns 
cio’s authority. Ormond, who was not prepared againtt fuch 
2 revolution in the fentiments of his countrymen, was 
obliged to fhelter his fmall army in Dublin, and the other 
fortified towns, which itill remained in the hands of the 
Proteftants. 

Meanwhile the unfortunate Charles, who was them in- 
volved in the greateft diftrefs, and had taken refuge, as we 
have feen, in the Scottifh camp, fent orders to the lord-liews 
tenant, if he could not defend himfelf,rather to fubmit to the 


’ Englifh than the Irifh rebels; and Ormond accordingly de« 


livered up, in 1647, Dublin, Drogheda, Dundalk, and other 
garrifons to colonel Michael Jones, who took pofleffion of 
them in the name of the Englifh parliament*. He hime 
felf went over to England, received a grateful acknowledge 
ment of his paft fervices from his royal miafter, and lived 
for fome time in tranquillity near London; but finding, 
every thing turn out unhappily for his beloved fovereigny 
and forefeeing that awful cataftrophe which afterward overs 
took him, he retired to France, and there joined the queer 
and prince of Wales, 
During thefe tranfaCtions, the nuncio’s authority was uni- 
verfally acknowledged among the catholics in Ireland. By 


4. Ibid. 
his 


' take pofleffion of his government. 
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hissinfolence and indife stion, however, he {08 made them 
repent of their bigo ted nfideince, i in entrufting him with . 
fo much-power: :anda 1 prud idgpe men became fenfible of the 
neceflity of fupporting the d 

in order to preferve the. Trith nation from that deftruétion, 
otherwife inevi able, with” which it was threatened by the 
D A A combination, for this purpofe, was 
accordingly formed, in “i fs among the gatholics, by the. 
earl of Clanricarde ; a nobleman of an ancient family, who 
had.ever preferved his loyalty.. He alfo entered into’a cor- 
refpondence with Inchiquin, who {till maintained great in- 


fluence over the proteftants in Munfter: he attacked the | 


NUNCIO; and chafed him. out of the ifland ; aon he fent a de- 
putation to the lord- lieutenant, inviting him to Q Fetutn, and 


‘Ormond; on his arrival in. Ive 
divided. into many factions, amo: 
or fecret enmity prevailed. And the authority of the Eng- 


+ + Aes 


lifh»parliament was ftill eftablifhed in Dublin, and the other | 


towns, which he himfelf had delivered up. He did not, 


however, let flip the opportunity, though lefs favourable 7 
than could have been wifhed, of promoting the royal caufe. . 


Having collected, by his indefatigable diligence, in fpite of 
every obftacle, an army of fixteen thoufand men, he ad- 
vanced upon the parliamentary garrifons, which had been 
totally negleéted by the republican party, while employed in 
the trial and execution of their fovereign. Dundalk, where 
Monk ‘commanded, was delivered up by the troops, who 
mutinied again{t their governor: Drogheda, Newry, and 


” other places, were taken; Dublin itfelf was threatened with 


a fiege; and the affairs of the lord-lieutenant wore every 
where fo favourable an afpeCt, that the young king enter- 
tained thoughts of going in perfon into‘Ireland*. But his 
hopes were foon extinguithed in that quarter. 
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The Bagliti commonwealth was no fooner eftablifhed 
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a > a | 


_ than Ireland became the object of its peculiar attention ; and 


much intrigue was employed by the leading men, in order - 
to procure the government of that ifland. Lambert expect- 
ed to obtain it. But Cromwell, who confidered Ireland as a 
new field of glory, as well as a theatre where his ambition 
might expand itfelf, without exciting jealoufy, had the ad- 
drefs to get himfelf named lord-lieutenant, by the coun- 
cil of ftate, without feeming to defire fuch an office. He 
even affected furprize, and feemed to hefitate, whether he 
fliould accept the command. But thefe hypocritical feruples 
being got over he applied himfelf, in making preparations 
for his Irifh expedition, with that vigour which diftinguithed 


al his _proceedings.*. He immediately fent over a reinforce- 
_ment_ of four thoufand men to colonel Jones, governor of 
% ‘Dublin, in order to enable him to defend that capital 5 3 and 
after fupprefling a fecond mutiny of the Levellers, and - 


punithing the ringleaders, he himfelf embarked with a body 
of twelve thoufand excellent troops *. 
In the mean time an event took place that rendered the 


: faccefs of the new lord-lieutenant infallible. Ormond have 


ing pafled the river Liffy, at the head of the royal army, and 
taken poft at Rathmines, with a view of commencing the 


fiege of Dublin, had begun the reparation of an old fort, 


which ftood near the gates of the city, and was well calcu- 
lated for cutting off fupplies from the garrifon. Being ex- 
hauited with fatigue, in fuperintending this labour, he retired 
to reft, after giving orders to keep his forces under arms. 
But he was fuddenly awaked with the noife of firing, and 
found all things in tumult and confufion. The officers had 
negletted Ormond’s orders. Jones, an excellent foldier, 
obferving their want of caution, had fallied out with the 
late reinforcement; and having thrown the Royalifts into 


-diforder, totally routed them, in fpite of all the efforts of 
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the lord-lieutenant. He took their tents, baggage, and am- 

munition, and returned vidtorious i into the city, after killing 
four thoufand men, and taking two thoufand five hundred 
prifoners ’. 

Soon after this fignal victory; which reflected fo much ho-- 
nour upon Jones, which tarnifhed the military reputation of * 
Ormond, and ruined the royal caufe in Ireland, Cromwell 
arrived at Dublin, to complete the conqueft of that kingdom. 

He fuddenly marched to Drogheda, which was well fortified, 
and into which Ormond, forefeeing it would be firft inveft- 
ed, had thrown a garrifon of three thoufand men, under fr 
Arthur Aiton, an officer of tried courage ; in hopes of find. 
ing the enemy employment in the fiege of that place, ann 
he could repair his broken forces. But Cromwell, who 
knew the importance of difpatch, having made a breach 
in the fortifications, inftantly ordered an affault.. Though’ a 
twice repulfed with lofs, he renewed the attack; and the © 
furious valour of his troops, at length, bearing down all re- 
fiftance, the place was entered {word in hand, and a cruel 
maffacre made of the garrifon. Even thofe who efcaped the 
general flaughter, and whom the unfeeling hearts of the fa- 
natical foldiery had fpared, were butchered next day, in cold 
blood, by orders from the Englifh commander; one per- 
fon alone efcaping, to bear the mournful tidings to Ors 
mond °. 

By this fevere execution of military func, Cromwell © 
pretended to retaliate the cruelties of the Irith maffacre. : 
But as he well knew the garrifon of Drogheda confifted 6 ae 
chiefly of Englifhmen, his real purpofe evidently was to 


{trike terror into the other garrifons: and his inhuman po- 
‘licy had the defired effect. Having conduéted his army to 
Wexford, the garrifon offered to capitulate, after a flight 
refiftance: But this fubmiffion did not fave them. | ae 


Be 
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_imprudently neglected their defence, before they had'ebtain- 
ed a formal ceffation of arms; and the Englifh fanatics, now 
flefhed in blood, rufhed in upon them, and executed the fame 
flaughter as at Drogheda. » Henceforth every town, before 
which Cromwell prefented himfelf, opened its gates on 
firft fummons. He had no farther difficulties to encoun-— 
ter bit what arofes from fatigue and the declining feafon. 
‘Fluxes and contagious diftempers crept in among his foldiers, 
who died“in great numbers ; and he had advanced fo far with 
his decayed army, that he found irdificult either to fubGtt 
in the. énemy’s country, orto xetreat to the parliamentary 

~ garrifons. His fitaation was truly perilous. 

But Cromwéli’s ‘good fortune foon relieved hinepom his 
diftrefs. Cotké; Kinfale, and all the Englith garrifons in 

Muntter, re(olving to fhare ‘the: ‘glory of their countrymen, 
deferted to-him, th that'extremiry, and ope ned.their gates for 

the reception of his fickly troops. ‘Lhis defertion put an end 

to Ormond’s authority. ~The fat at’ ‘all dimes diforderly, 
could no longer be® kept in obedi by 2 proteitant gover- 
nor, whom theif priefts yeprefented as the-caufe of all their 
calamities Seemg affairs fo defperate as to admit of no. 

» remedy, Ormond Teft the ifind; and Cromwell, well ac-" 

guainted with the inflttence of religions ‘prejudices, politically 

freed himfelf from all farther oppofitionsby* permitting’ the 

Frith ‘officers and foldiers to ‘engage ‘in ‘foreign feryice, 


Above forty thoufand ‘catholics embraced’ this voluntary 
5 iy Ss ete oS 


es a 


banifhment®. 

Thefe une xpectdd evérits, which’ bhiRed all heh hopes of 
the young king’ from freland, induced him to liften to the 
offers of the Scottifh Covenanters, and appoint a necting 
with their commilflioners at: ‘Breda. ‘Thofe commiffioners 
had no power of treating. “Chiles was required to Submit, 
without referve, to the moft. ignominious terms furely ever 
impofed by a people upon their prince. “They infifted, that 


4a 
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he fhou!d iffue a proclamation, banifhing from court all ex- 
communicated perfons; or, in other words, all who under 
Hamilton and Montrofe had ventured their lives for his 
family: that no Englifh fubject, who had ferved againtt 
the parliament, fhould be allowed to approach him ; that he 
» thould b bind imfelf «ee his royal promife to take the Co- 
venant ; that he fhould vall ais of parliament by which 
prefbyterian isipline Pax PRE worfhip were eftablifhed ; that, in 
~ all civil affairs, he fhould conform himfelf entirly to the di- 
rection of the parliament, and in cccleGiattical, ‘to that of 
the general affembly of the. Kirk. 
Mok of | the king’ Fe Fnglith counfellors diffuaded fin from 
aceeding to fuch difhonourable: conditions. . Nothing, they 
faidy could, be more difgraceful. ‘than, to facrifice, for the 
empty name of royalty, thofe principles { for which. his father 
, se Be ‘and in, -which he himfelf had been fuidlly 
educated; th at by fuch hypocrify he. would lofe. es nae 
’ the e Roya ifts i in both kingdoms, who aloné: “were, 
fincerely ‘attached to him, but could never gain the Prefby-° 
terians, who would afcribe his compliance merely to policy — 
and necellity. Bat thefe found. arguments were turned into |“ 


ridicule by the young duke of Buckingham, a frerward fo — 
remarkable ‘for the. pleafantry of his humour and the verfa- 
= tility of his chara€ter, and who was now in high favour with 
Charles.. Being him felf a man of no principle, he treated 
with contempt. “the idea of rejecting a kingdom for the fake 
wor epifcopacy 3 and he made no {eruple to affert, that the 


é 


: obftinacy. of the late king; on the article of religion, ought 
rather. to be held up as a warning, than produced as an ex- ~ 
ample for imitation of his fon.*° Charles, whofe principies 
were nearly as libertine, as thats of Buckingham, and of 

“tawhofe chtraéter Gincerity., formed no part, agreed to every 

A thing dg@manded of him by the Covenanters; but not before 

; he had’ Teccived intelligence of the utter failura.of F his hopes 
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from the Scottifh Royalifts, in confequence of the total de- 
feat and capture of the marquis of Montrofe. — 

_ That gallant nobleman, having laid down his arms at the 
command of the late king, had retired to France, where he 
refided fome time inaétive, and afterward entered into the 
imperial fervice. ‘But no fooner did he hear of the tragical * 
death of his fovereign, than his” ardent fpirit was ‘inflamed 
+ with the thirft of revenge 5 and, having obtained from 


cre young Charles a renewal of his. commiffion of captain-general 


- in Scotland, he fet fail for that country with five hundred 
foreign adventurers. Naturally confident, he hoped toroufe - 
the Royalifts to arms, and reftore his mafter’s authority, at 
leatt i in one of his kingdoms. Thefe expetations, however, 
appear to have been ill-founded. Scotland was wholly un- 
der the dominion of Montrofe’ s old enemies, Argyle and 
the Covenanters, who had feverely punifhed many of his 
former adherents. They were apprifed of his defign ; and 
they had a difciplined | army ready to ie of fuch 
force as left no reafonable profpect of fuccefs. By a detach- 
ment from this army; Montrofe, and the few Royalifts who 
had joined him, were attacked, and totally -routed, They 
were all either killed or made prifoners ; the marquis him- 
felf, who had put on the difguife of a peafant, being deli- 
vered into the hands of his enemies by Mackland of Affin, 
to water he had entrufted his perfon ™ = 

The Covenanters carried their noble pilfehers in_ triumph 
to Edinburgh, where he was expofed to the moft atrocious 
infults. After being conducted through the public ftreets, 
bound down on a high bench in a cart made for the purpofe, 
with his hat off, the hangman by him, and his officers walk- 
ing two and two in fetters behind him, he was brought be- 
fore the parliament. Loudon, the chancellor, in a violent 
declaination, reproached him with the horrible murders, 
treafons, and impieties for which he was now to fuffer 
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condign punifhment. Montrofe, who bore all thefe indfg- 
nities with the greateft firmnefs, and looked down with a no- 
ble difdain on the rancour of his enemies, boldly replied, 
That in all his warlike enterprizes he was warranted by 
that commiffion, which he had received from his and their 
‘mafter) againft whofe lawful authority they had erected 
their ftandard; that no blood had ever been fhed by him 


but in the field of battle, and many perfons were now in 
his eye—many now dared to pronounce fentence of death — 


upon him, whofe life, forfeited by the laws of war, he had 
formerly faved from the fury of the foldiers; that he was 
forry to find no better teftimony of their return to ailegi- 
ance than the murder of a faithful fubject, in whofe death 
the king’s commiffion muft be, at once, fo highly injured 


and infulted; that, as for himfelf, he fcorned their vindic- S 
tive, pee ‘rage, and was only grieved at the contumely ’ ~ 


offered to that authority by which he ated? 

This fpeech, fo worthy of the heroic character of Mon- 
trofe, had no effect on his unfeeling judges. . Without re- 
gard to his illuftrious birth or great renown, the man who 


had fo remarkably diftinguifhed himfelf, by adhering to the = 


Jaws of his country and the rights of his fovereign, was 
“condemned to fuffer the ignominious death allotted to the 
bafeft felon. His fentence bore, That he, James Graham, 
fhould be carried to the crofs of Edinburgh, and there be 
hanged on a gallows thirty feet high; that his head fhould 
be cut off on a fcaffold, and fixed on the Toibooth or city 
prifon; that his legs and arms fhould be {tuck up on the 
moft confpicuous place in the four chief towns in the king- 
dom, and his body be buried in the place appropriated for 


malefaGtors. ‘This lait part of his fentence, however, was © 
to be remitfed, in cafe the Kirk, on his repentance, fhould 


take off his excommunication. Furnifhed with fo good a 
pretence, the clergy flocked about him, and exulted over his 
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fallen fortunes, under colour of converting him. miled 


at their enthufiaftic ravings, and rejeted thei init aid; 
_ mor did he regard the folemnity with which th pronoun- 
eed his eternal damnation, or their affurance that his phe 
. -fufferings would furpafs the prefent, as 
duration. He fhewed himfelfy:hrough « ic w. 
tior to his fate; and when led 9 execution, 
— - infults of his aa . werawed the cruel with the dig 
eo Pe ogi of his looks, and nelae a to 
3 In his a etch icene, when enmity iti 
nonly difarmed, on more was 
‘party in “Scot! a fubdue the 
Sees to eye ; 
eit. a » with seord, tat book w 


es Seiten epee “He Re his enemies ae the off 
é - cious zeal; declaring, that he wore this testimony: sti 


ss bravery whe Sa oyalty with m< e pride tha ‘ever 

=~. wornthe : and finding th y ha dno n to 
zs atiently fubmitted to the ig ignominious fentence , 

ae us unworthily perifhed the heroice James Graham, mar- 


= quis of Montrofe, i in the thirty-eighth year of his age. 
Great talents he certainly had for war, and alfo for the po- 


lite arts, V whi he cultivated with’ fupecies but his courage - 


appears to have been accompanied with a certain degree of 
extravagance, which, while it led him to conceive the boldeft 
. enterprizes, prevented him from attending fufficiently to the 


means of accomplifhing them. Along with Montrofe-were 


facrificed all the perfons of any eminence, who had repaired 
to his ftandard, or taken arms in order to» fecond hig 
defigns. ok. rae sn 
‘Though this cruel and unjuft execution of a nobleman, 
who had acted by royal authority, made the young king 
more. fenfible of the furious fpirit of the Parag, as 


ake 
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well as how little he had to expect from their generofity, 
his forlorn condition induced him to ratify the agreement 
with their commiflioners, as the only refource left for re- 
covering any part of his dominions. He accordingly em- 
barked with them for Scotland, ina Dutch thip of war, fur; 
nifhed by the prince of learincs and arrived fafe in the frith 


of Cromarty. Here. his humiliations began. Before he 


was. ‘permitted to land, he was obliged to fign the Covenant, 


and to iieieeeny fermons, and lectures, on 1 the-duty of pre= © 


fevering i in that holy confederacy, “The. duke of Hamilton, 
formerly earl of Lanerk, the earl ‘of Lauderdale, and other 
noblemen, who nad fhared his councils abroad, and whom 


the Covenanters called Engagers, were immediately feparat- 


ed from him, and obliged © to retire to their own houfes, 


. a of his Englifh courtiers, except the dake of Bucking~ 


e allowed to remain in the kingdom 5 fo that he 2 
"entirely i in fhe Bands of Argyle and the more 
Heid ‘Prefbterians, by whom he was confidered as a mere 


page: of flate, and at whofe mercy lay both his life and- 
liberty." *s52 eg * 


In So to pleafe chefe =e wealots, Ginitebateeds oot / 


a meafures which neither his inexperienced youth. nor the 


neceflity. of his affairs can fully juftify. At their requeft, he 


publithed a” declaration, which muft have rendered him 
contemptible even to the fanatics who framed it: and yet 
his refufal might have been attended with the moft ferious 
confequences. | ** He gave thanks for the merciful difpen- 


$6 fations of Providence, by which he was recovered from 
s the {nates of evil counfel, had attained a full perfuafion of 
“ the rij ghteoufnefs of the Covenant, and was induced to 
© caft himfelf and his interefts wholly upon God, He de- 
“ fired to be deeply humble@and afflicted in fpirit, becaufe 
<« of his father’s following wicked. meafures; 0 oppofing the 
ee ‘Covenant and the work of reformation, and fhedding 
$s the blood of God’s people throughout all lis dominions. 


“~ 
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‘© He lamented the idolatry of his mother, and the tolera- 
“tion of it in his father’s houfe; a matter of great of- 
* fence,” he faid, * to all the proteftant churches, and a 
“« heinous provocation of H1M who is a jealous God, vifiting 
“© the fins of the father upon the children. He profeffed that 
“he would have no enemies but the enemies of the Co= 
“ yenant ; and that he detefted all popery, fuperftition, pre- 
“ lacy, herefy, fchifm, and profanenefs, and was refolved 
“ not to tolerate, much lefs to countenance an of them, in 
* any part of his dominions '’,” 
. This declaration had not the defired effee&. T 
 nanters and the clergy were ftill difident of the king’s 
fincerity 5 and their fufpicions were increafed when _ they 
compared his education, and the levity of his charaGter, with 
the folemn proteftations he had fo'readily made. They. 
therefore prepared other trials for him. They meant that 
he fhould go through a public penance before his coro- 
nation rand eyen to that indignity Charles had ented. 
In the meantime he found his authority totally annihilated. 
‘He was not called to affift at any public council, and his 
favour was fufficient to difcredit any candidate for office 
or preferment. ‘The fame jealoufy rendered abortive all 
his attempts to reconcile the oppofite parties. Argyle, the 
chief leader of the Covenanters, artf y eluded all the 
king’s advances toward a coalition. Malignants and En- 
gagers continued to be objects of general hatred and per- 


decution; and whoeyer happened to be obnoxious to the 
clergy, was fure to be branded’ with one or other of thofe . 
epithets '° 

The Saiebties among the parties in Scotland were fo 
violent, that the approach of an Englith army was not fuf- 
ficient to allay them. ‘The pfogreis of that. army it muft 
now be our bufinefs to obferve. : 


‘The Englith parliament was no fooner informed of the - 


rs. Sr Edward Walker’s Hiforical Dif/courfes. Burnet, vol. i. Hume, 
vol. vii. 14. Id. ibid, : 
iffue 
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iffue of the negociations at Breda, than Cromwell was re- 
called from Ireland: and vigorous preparations were made 
for hoftilities, which it was forefeen would prove inevitable 
between the two Britifh kingdoms. Ireton was left to go- 
yern Iréland, in the charaéter of deputy, during Cromwell’s 
abfence; and as Fairfax ftill retained the name of com- 
mander_ in chief of the forces in England, it was expected 
that he, aflifted by the lord-lieutenant, would condu& the _ 
war peaingt Scotland.~ But although Fairfax had permitted, 
the army to make ufe of his name in offering violence to 
the parliament, and in- ‘murdering: his fovereign, he could 
not be prevailed upon to bear arms againft his covenanted 
brethren; fo inconfiftent are the ideas of fanatics in regard 
to moral duty ! ; 
Cromwell, on this occafion, acted the sue of a pro- — 


Pea hippos: Being fent as one of a committee of ‘par- 


liament, to overcome the feruples of Fairfax, (with arhiefe 
rigid inflexibility, in every thing that he regarded as a mat- 
ter of principle, Oliver was well acquainted) he went fo far 
as to thed tears, feemingly, of grief and vexation, in the af- 
feted earneftnefs of his folicitations. But all in vain: Fair- 
fax refigned his commifhion ; and Cromwell, whofe ambition 
no one could fufpect, after he had laboured fo zealonfly to 
retain his fuperior in the chief command, was declared 
eaptain-general of all the forces in England ’”. This was 
the greateft ftep he had yet made toward fovereignty, fuch 
a command being of the utmoft confequence in a common- 
wealth that ftood folely by arms. Fully fenfible of the im- 
portance of rank he had attained, the new general immedi- 
ately affembled his forces; and before the Scots had figni- 
fied any intention of afferting the right of Charles to the 
crown of England, he entered their country with an army 
of fixteen thoufand men. 

: The Scots, who had begun ito levy troops, on being 


17. Whitlocke. Clarendon, 
threaten- 
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threatened with an invafion, now doubled their diligence, 
and foon brought together a ftout army. The command of 
this army was given to David Lefley, an officer of experience, 
whe formed avery proper plan of defence. He entrenched 
himfelf in a fortified camp between Edinburgh and Leith, 
after having taken care to remove from the counties be- 
tween Berwick and Edinburgh, every thing that could ferve 
to fubfift the Englifh army. Cromwell advanced to the 
Scottifh camp, and tried, by every provocation, to bring 
Lefly to a battle, but without effect. The prudent Peotlpan, 
aware, that, though fuperior in numbers, his army was in- 
ferior in difcipline to the enemy, kept carefully within his 
entrenchments; fo that Cromwell, reduced to diftrefs for 
want of provifions, and harrafled by continual fkirmifhes, 
was obliged to retire to Dunbar, where-his fleet lay at an- 
chor. Lefley followed him, and encamped on the heights 
of Lammermure, which overlook that town. Cromwell, 
who had but a few days forage, feemed now on the brink 
of ruin or difgrace. He was confcious of his danger, and 
is faid to have embraced the defperate refolution of fending 
to Newcaftle his foot and artillery by fea, and of attemptings 
at ali hazards, to force his way with his cavalry. But in this 
he would have found the utmoft trouble, as Lefley had 
taken poffeflion of all the difficult} paffes between Dunbar 
and Berwick. And could he even “have accompilithed his 
retreat, it would have occafoned, in the prefent unfettled 
difpofition of men’s minds, a general infurrection for the 
king in England *° 

But the euthufiaftic zeal of the Scottith -clergy relieved 
Cromwell from all his~difficulties. They had ordered the 
king to leave the camp, on finding he gained on the affec- 
tions of the foldiery ; and they had likewife carefully purged 
it of a large body of AZalignants and Engagers, whofe loyalty 
had led them to attend their young fovereign, and who were 


18. Burnet, vol. i. Clarendon, vole vi. Whitlocke, p, 471. 


men 
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men of the greateft credit and militar ry appearance in the 

nation. ‘They now thought they had an army compofed 
wholly of faints; and fo confident were they of fuccefs, that’ 
after wreftling all might with the Lord in prayer, they forced- 
Lefley, in fpite of his earneft remonttrances, to defcend into 
the plain, in order to flay the Jectarian hoft. Cromwell, who" 
had alfo been feeking the Lord in his way, and had felt 
great enlarge rent oF heart in prayer, feeing the Scottifh camp 
in motion, | elated with holy. tranfport. ce God, ” cried 

he, is livering them into our hands: they are 2 coming 
«“ down t to us!’ He accordingly commanded his, 
army to advance finging pfalms, in proof of his 

perfe& aEor ane of victory, and fell upon the Scots before 


Sept. 30 


they were difpoted - in order of battle, after gare oe 


aE They ‘were fuddenly broken, and total lly routed. 
Abou three © ae fell i in the battle and; ie d 


above twice that number were taken ne he 
improving his advantage, made himfelf mafter of Edinburgh 
and Leith, while’ the remnant of the Scottifh army fled to 
Stirling *°. ‘An ague, with which he was feized,~ and the 
approach of winter, prevented him from pothing his con- 


_ quefts farther, before the clofe of the campaign. 


The defeat at Dunbar, which broke the power, and 
brought down the {piritual pride of the Covenanters, who 
reproached their God with the flaughter of his ele€t, and of 
deceiving theni by falfe revelations, was by no means difa- 
greeable to the King. Fe confidered the armies that fought, 
on both fides, as almoft equally his enemies ; and he hoped 
that the vanguithed, for their own prefervation, would now 
be oblictd to allow him fome more authority. He was not 
deceived, he Scottith parliament, which met foon after at 
Perth, agreed to admit Hamilton, Lauderdale, and all thé 
Engagers, to thare in the civil and military employments of 
the kingdom, on 1 their doing ae penance. Some JZalic- 


19. Idibid. Sir Edward Walker, Hif, Dic. Lu llow’s Mew. vol. I. 


é nants 
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nants, ot epifcopal Royalifts, alfo crept in among them: 
and the king’s intended penance was changed into the cere- 
mony of his coronation, which was performed with great 
pomp and folemnity at Scone *° 

But Charles, amid all this Speieandl of refpe&t, was ftill 
in a condition that very ill fuited his temper and difpofition, 
He remained in the hands of the moft rigid Covenantersy 
and was in reality little better than a prifoner. Expofed 
to all the rudenefs and pedantry of the pretb terian clergy, 
and obliged to liften to prayers and fermons, morn to 
night, he had no opportunity for the difplay of his agreeable 
qualities; and could not help frequently betraying, amid 
fo many objects of ridicule and difguft, evident fymptoms 
of wearinefs and contempt. For although artful in the 
practice of courtly difimulation, he could never mould his 
features into that ftarched grimace, which the Covenanters 
regarded as the infallible fign of converfion. His fpiritual 
guides, therefore, never thought him fufficiently regenerated, 
but were ‘continually ftriving to bring him into a more perfe& 
ftate of grace *". 

Shocked at all thefe indignities, and ftill more tired with 
the formalities to which he was obliged to fubmit, Charles 
attempted to regain his liberty, by joining a body 
of Royalifts, who promifed to fupport him. He 
accordingly made his efcape from Argyle and the Covenan- 
ters; but being purfued by colonel Montgomery and a troop 
of horfe, he was induced to return, on finding the Royalifts 
lefs powerful than he expected. This clopement, however, 
had a good effect. The king was afterward better treated, 
and intrufted with more authority; the Covenanters being 
afraid of renewing their rigours, left he flaould embrace fome 
de{perate meafure** : 


The Scottifh army was affembled, under Hamilton and 


D, 1651. 
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Lefley, as early as the feafon would permit, and Charles 
was allowed to join the camp. But, imminent as the danger 
was, the Scots were ftill divided by ecclefiaftical difputes. 
The forces of the weftern counties, difclaiming ‘the autho- 
rity of the parliament, would not act in conjunction with an 
army that admitted any Engagers or Malignants among 
them. They called themfelves the Protefers, and the other 
party were denominated the Re/olutioners: diftin€tions which 
continued to er the ee 2 with theological pee 
and animofity ** 

Charles, haitig put himfelf at the head of his troops, en- 
camped at Torwood, in a very advantageous fituation. The 
town of Stirling lay at his back, and the plentiful county of 
Fife fupplied him with provifions. His front, to which the 
Englifh army advanced, was defended by ftrong entrench- 
ments ; and his foldiers, as well as his generals, being ren- 
dered more deliberately cautious by experience, Cromwell 
in vain attempted to draw them from their pofts by offering 
them battle. After the two armies had faced each other 
about fix weeks, Cromwell fent a detachment over the Forth, 
into Fife, in order to cut off the king’s provifions; and fo 
intent was he on that objet, that, lofing fight of all befide, 
he paffed over with his whole army, and effeCtually accom- 
plifhed his purpofe. ‘The king found it impoflible to keep 
his poft any longer. 

In this defperate extremity, Charles embraced a refolution 
worthy of a prince contending for empire. He lifted his 
camp, and boldly marched into England, with an army of 
fourteen thoufand men. Cromwell, whofe mind was nore 
vigorous than comprehenfive, was equally furprifed and 
alarmed at this movement. But if he had been guilty of an 
error, in the ardour of diftretling his enemy, he took the 
moft effectual means to repair it. He. difpatched Lambert 
with a body of cavalry to hang upon. the rear of the royal 
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and he him(elf fol the fible | 
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Charles had certainly reafon fos eagle Bs eneral 
hatha d which prevailed againft the parliament, t nat hi ae re- 
fene:would: produce a general infurreGtion in England. ~~. 
But he found himfelf difappointed.. a -{byte- 
rians, having no notice of — his defign, were not prepared to o 
join him; and the Cavaliers, or old Royalifts, whom his 
approach was equally unknown, were farther deterred fr 
fuch a meafure, by A ae: of fubforibing the ¢ 20 
eeritinee Be ov erawed by Hie ou 


king ited, when | he prived ate 
were little more ‘numerous than when he leit the borders | 
Scotland. Cromwell, with an army of thirt thoufand men 
scebacntividiat all fides ; and Chi arles, after b behold - 
ing the r Tau eks anes and giving many pre ofs of pe pe 


duke of Hamilton, <ohts cans a defperate refiftance, was 
mortally wounded, and the Scots were almoft all either kill- 
ed'or taken. The prifoners; to the number of eight thous 
fand, were fold as flaves to the American planters “4, = 
When the king left Woorcefter, he was attended by Lefley, 
the Scottifh general, and a party of horfe; but feeing then — 
overwhelmed with confternation, and fearing they. could. 
not reach their own country, he withdrew himfelf from them, 
in the night, with two or three friends, from whom he alfo. 
feparated himfelf, after making them cut off his hair, that 
he might the better effect his efcape, in an unknown cha- 
racter. By the dire€tion of the earl of Derby, he went 2. 
Bofcobel, a lone houfe on the borders ees 
bited by one Pendre!l, an obfeure but ho t farmer. Here, 
pds ekg 
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he continued for fome days, in the difguife of a peafant, em« 
ployed in cutting faggots along with the farmer and his three: 
brothers. One day, for the better concealment, he mounts 
ed a {preading oak; among the thick branches of which he 
fheltered himfelf, while feveral perfons paffed below in fearch 
of their unhappy fovereign, and expreffed, in his hearing, 
their earneft defire of feizing him, that they might deliver 
him into the hands of his father’s murderers *%. : 

An attempt to relate all the romantic adventures of 
' Charles, before he completed his efcape, would lead me in 
to details that could only ferve to gratify an idle curiofity. 
But there is one other anecdote that muft not be omitted, 
as it fhews, in a ftrong light, the loyalty and liberal {pirit of 
the Englith gentry, even in thofe times of gétteral tebellion 
and fanaticifm. . 7 : 3 

The king having met with lord Wilmot, who was heal 
ing in the neighbourhood Bf Bofcobel, they agreed to throw 
themfelves upon the fidelity of Mr. Lane, a zealous Royal- 
ift, who lived at Bentley, not many miles diftant. By the 
contrivance of this gentleman, who treated them with great 
refpect and cordiality, they were enabled to reach the fea» 
coaft; the king riding, on the fame horfe, before Mr. Lane’s 
daughter to Briftol, in the charaCter of a fervant. But, when 
Charles arrived there, he found no fhip would fail from that 
port, for either France or Spain, for more than a month: he 
was, therefore, obliged to look elfewhere in queft of a paf- 
fage. In the mean time,- he entrufted himfelf to colonel 
Wyndham of Dorfetfhire, a gentleman of diftinguifhed loy- 
alty. Wyndham, before he received the king, afked leave | 
to impart the fecret to hismother. The requeft was granted 5 
and that venerable matron, on being introduced to her royal 
gueft, expreffed the utmoft joy, that having loft, without 
regret, three fons and one grandfon in defence of his father, 


25. This tree was afterward called the Roya/ Oak, and long regarde.w ith 
great veneration by the people in the-heighbourhood. 
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fhe was {till referved, in her declining Years, to ; 
mental i in his prefervation, The colonel himfelf told 


' never efface their indelible character 
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that his father, fir Thomas, in the year, 1636, a few days 
before his death, called to him his five fons, and faid, “My 


© children! you have hitherto feen ferene and quiet times 5 


“ but I muft warn you now to prepare for clouds and 
“ ftorms. Faétions arife on every fide, and threaten the 
tranquillity of your native country. But whatever hap- 


‘pen, do you faithfully honour and obey your ae 


‘adhere to the crown. I charge you never to forfake the 


_ crown, though it fhould bang upon a bu/h !”” —«“Thefe laft _ 


“© words,” aided Wyndham, “ made fuch impreffion on our 
“ breafts, that the many afllitions of thefe fad times could 
ao. 2? 

. “While the- king remained at the houfe of clone Wynd 


ham, all his friends in Britain, and over Europe, were held 


_in. the moft anxious fufpence, with refpe& to his fate. No 


one.could conjecture what was become of him, or whether 
she was dead or alive ; but a report of his death being gene- 
rally credited, happily relaxed the fearch of his enemies. 
Meantime many attempts were made to procure a veffel for 
his efcape, though without fuccefs.. He was obliged to thift 


shis quarters, to aflume new difguifes, and entruft himfelf to 


other friends, who all gave proofs of incorruptible fidelity 
and attachment. At laft a {mall veflel was found at Shore- : 


-ham in Suffex, where he embarked, and arrived fafely at 


Fiefchamp, in Normandy, after one and forty days conceal- 


“ment, during which the fecret of his life had been entrufted 
-, to forty different perfons *7 


The-battle. of Wasostisis which utterly oxtirigatifees the 
hopes: of the Revdliftes afforded Cromwell. what he called 
his crowning mercy** 5 an immediate profpe& of that foves 


‘.reignty which had long been the object of his ambition. ~ 


Extravagantly elated with his good fortune, he would ha 
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Amnighted in the field of vi€tory Lambert and Fleetwood, two. 


of his generals, if he had not been diffuaded by his friends 
from exercifing that act of regal authority *°.. Every place 
now fubmitted to the arms of the cbssiieicierireilily not only 
in Great Britain, Ireland, and the contiguous iilatds; but 
alfo om the continent of America; and in the Eaft and Weft 
Indies; fo that the parliamient had foon leifure’ to look 
abroad, and to exert its vigour againft foreign nations: The 
Dutch firft felt the weight of its vengeance. 

The independence of the United Provinces being fieaittd 
by the treaty of Munfter, that republic was now become 
the greateft commercial ftate in Europe. The Englith had 
long been jealous of the profperity of the Hollanders ; but 
the common interefts of religion, for a time, and afterward 
the alliance between the houfe of Stuart and the family of 
Orange, prevented any rupture between the two nations, 
This alliance had alfo led the States te favour the royal caufe, 
during the civil wars in England, and to overlook the murder 
of Doriflaus, one of the regicides, who was affaffinated 
at the Hague by the followers of Montrofe. But after the 
death of William II. prince of Orange, who was carried of 
by the fmall-pox, when he was on the point of enflaving the 
people whom his anceftors had ref{tored to liberty, tore re- 
fpe& was fhewn to the Englith commonwealth by the go- 
verning party in Holland, which was chiefly tompofed of 
wiolent republicans. Through the influence of that party, a 
perpetual edict was ifflued againft the dignity of ftadtholder. 
Encouraged by this revolution, the Englith parliament 
thought the feafon favourable for cementing a clofe confede- 


racy with the States; and St. John, who was fent over to the - 


Hague, in the character of plenipotentiary, had entertained 
the idea of forming fuch 2 coalition between the two repub- 
lics as would have rendered their interefts infeparablé. - But 
their High Mightineffes, unwilling to enter inte fuch a fo- 
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Jemn treaty with a government whofe “meafures were fo ob- 
“noxious, and whofe fituation feemed yet precarious, offered 
only to renew their former alliances with England. And the 
haughty St. John, difgufted with this difappointment, ‘as 
well as incenfed at fome affronts which had been put upon 
him by the retainers of the Palatine and Orange: families, 
returned to London with a determined refolution of taking 
-advantage of the national jealoufy, in order to excite a ago 


‘oThe parliament entered into the selina of their am- 


_ rel ‘between the two commonwealths °°.) 


~ baffador; and, through his influence, in conjunétion with 


that of Cromwell, was framed and paffed the famous 42 of 
‘Navigation, which provided, among other regulations’ of® 
lefs importance, That no goods fhould be imported into 
England, from Afia, Africa, or America, but in Englifh 
fhips: nor from any part of Europe, except in fuch veffels 


as belong to that-country of which the goods are the 


growth or manufacture. This a&, though’ neceflary and 
truly political as a domeftic meafure, and general invits. 
reftrictions on foreign powers, more efpecially affe€ted the 
Dutch, as was forefeen; becaufe their country produces few 
commodities, ‘and they fubfifted and ftill fubfit chiefly by 
being the carriers and factors of other nations. A mutual 
jealoufy, accompanied with mutual injuries, accordingly took 
place between the two republics; and a defperate navaliwar, 
ultimately occafioned by a difpute about the honour of the 


-flag, was the confequence. 


Van Tromp, an admiral of great renown, had received 
from the States the command of a fleet of forty fail, in’or- 
der to protect the Dutch merchantmen againft the Englith 


30. The duke of York being then at. the Hague, St. John had. the pre- 
fumption, in a public walk, to difpute the’ precedency with him. Fired at 
this infult, the prince Palatine pulled off the ambaffador’ 8 hat, ‘ang Pade him 
refpect the fon aa brother of his king. St. John put his hand to his’ fword, 
and refufed to acknowledge | cither the king: or duke of-York; but thet OD i= 


lace taking part with the prince, the proud republican was obliges 
sl ec lodgings. Bafnage, p. 218, 
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privateers. He was forced, as he pretended, by ftrefs of 
weather, into the road) of Dover, where he met with the 
celebrated Blake, who commanded an: Englifh fleet of only 
fifteen fail, Elated:with his fuperiority, the Dutch. com- 
mander, inftead of obeying the fignal to ftrike his flag, ac- 
cording to ancient cuftom, in) the prefence of an Engiith. | 
man of war, is faid to have poured a broadfide into the ad- 
miral’s fhip. Blake boldly returned. the falure, notwith-' 
ftanding his flender force ; and being afterward joined by a 
fquadron of eight fail, he maintained a defperate. battle for 
five hours, and took one of the enemy’ s fhips and funk an= 
other. Night parted the two fleets. 

Several other engagements enfued, without any decided 

advantage. At length Van Tromp, feconded by the famous 
de Ruyter, met near the Goodwins with the Englith fleet 
commanded by Blakes who, although inferior, as formerly, 
in force, did not decline the combat. A furious encounter ac- 
cordingly took place; in which the admirals on both fides, 
as well as the inferior officers and feamen, exerted uncom- 
mon bravery. But the- Dutch, as might be expected, were 
ultimately conquerors. ‘Two Englith fhips were taken, two 
burnt, and one funk. ; 
- After this vidtory Tromp, in bravado, fixed a broom to 
the top of his main-maft, as if determined to {weep the fea 
of all Englith veffels.. But he was not fuffered long to enjoy 
his. triumph. Great preparations were made in England, in 
order to avenge fo mortifying’an infult, and. recover the ho- 
nour of the flag. A gallant fleet of eighty fail was. fpeedily 
fitted out: Blake was again invefted with the chief com- 
mand, having under him Dean and Monk, two worthy af- 
{ociates. 

While the Englifh admiral lay off Portland, he defexied, 
by break of day, a°Dutch fleet of feventy-fix thips of war, 
failing up the Channel, with three hundred merchantmen 
- under its convoy.. [his fleet was commanded by Van Tromp 

and de Ruyter, who intrepidly prepared themlfeives.to vum- 
Er bat their dld antagonift, and fupport that glory which t ey 
ee Ee ae had 
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" holtile powers. “Two days was ideo nteft maintained 
the’ utmoft rage and obftinacy on cha ends ve Du 
gave way, and yielded the’ fovereignty of the ocean on 
- more to its natural lords,’ Tromp, however,’ by a mr ly 
retreat, faved all the mérchantment except thirty. © But ¥- 
he loft eleven fhips of war, —_ ait two thoufand: re 
; killed **, : y toe (MAG 
_ After this fignal overthrow, the naval faaleeeriiDdci 
féeine for a time, to be utterly annihilated, and with it 
their ipade. Their commerce by the Channel was cut off} - 
even that to the Baltic was much reduced; and their fitheries: 
were totally fufpended. Almoft two thoufand of their thips , 
had fallen into the hands of the Englith feamen. Convinced ~ 
at laft of the neceflity of fubmiffion, they refolved to gratify, 
ae the pride of the Englith parliament by foliciting 
eae peace. But their advances were treated with dil- 
dain. “It was not,’ therefore, without pleafure the States: 
received an account of the diffolution’ of that haughty‘afa 
fembly. ose 
The caufe of this diffolution it muft now be our bufinefs: 
to inveftigate, and to relate the circumftances with pail it 
was accompanied. 
The zealous republicans, who had long entertained a 
well-founded jealoufy of the ambitious views of Cromwell, 
' took every opportunity of extolling the advantages of the 
fleet, while they endeavoured to diferedit the army} and, 
infifting on the intolerable expence to which the nation was: 
fubjected, they now urged the neceflity of a redu€tion of 
the land forces. That able commander and artful politician, 
who clearly f faw, from the whole train of their proceedings, 
they were afraid of his power, and meant to reduce ity 
boldly refolved to prevent — of renee their a 


xt 
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fons. He immediately fummoned a council of officers 5 
“and as moft of them had owed their advancement to. his 


favour, and relied upon him for their future preferment, he 
found them entirely devoted to his will. _ They accordingly 


_ agreed to frame a remonitrance to the parliament, complain- 


ing of the arrears due to the army, and demanded a new 
neprefentative body.. The commons were offended at this 


-liberty, and came to a refolution not to diffolve the parlia- 


~~ ment, but to fill up their number by new elections. . 


Enraged at fuch obftinacy, Cromwell haftened to the 
Houfe with three hundred foldiers ; fome of whom he placed 
at the door, fome in the lobby, and fome on the ftairs. He 
firft.addreffed himfelf to his friend, St. John; telling him he 
had comewith,a purpofe of doing what grieved him to the very 


* foul, and what he had earneftly befought the Lord not toim- 


pofe upon him: but there was a neceflity, he added, for the 


glory.of God and the good of the nation. He fat down for 


fome time, and heard the debates. A fterward ftarting up fud- 
denly, as if under the influence of infpiration or infanity, he 
loaded the, parliament with the keeneft reproaches, for its 
tyranny, oppreflion, and robbery of the public. Then 


ftamping with his foot, which was a fignal for the foldiers 


to enter. ‘ For fhame !”’ faid he to the members, “get you 
«© sone! and give place to honefter men; to thofe who will 
“ more faithfully difcharge their truft. You are no longer 
‘a parliament! I tell you, you are no longer a parliament. 
<The Lord hath done with you: he hath chofen other in- 
< {truments for carrying on his work.’’ Sir Henry Vane re- 
monttrating againft this outrage, Cromwell exclaimed, with 
a loud. voice," O, fir Harry Vane! fir Harry Vane! the Lord 
“¢ deliver me from fir Harry Vane!” words, by which it fhould 
feem, that he wifhed fome of the foldiers to difpatch him, 
Taking hold of Martin by the cloke, “ Thou art a whore- 
£6 matter ! 1”? faid he; to another, ‘©’ Thou art an adulterer !” 
to a third, “Thou art a drunkard and glutton!” and to a 


: fourths ¢ Thou art an extortioner ! 1? He commanded a fol- 


E ¢ 4 dicr 


dier to feize the mace, faying, 

“ bauble ? Here,” added he, S yc 
fubjoined he, addreffing ‘ingle ae eatbae’ 

« have forced me to proceed thus. T have fought 


“night and day, that he would rather flay me’ ‘than put me 
‘© upon this work !” “And having previoufly commanded the 


foldiers to clear the houfe, he ordered the door to be locked, 
put the key in his img) and? retired to oe iy te 
Whitehall 3%. dAgHoF 26 

Thus, my dear Philip, did Oliver quistas in a manner 
‘fo fuitable to his general chara¢ter, and without bloodfhed, 


annihilate the very fhadow of the parliament ; in confequence — 


of which daring ftep, he remained poffefled of the whole 
civil and military power of the three kingdoms. © And dif- 


pafionate reafoners of all parties, who had fucceffively enjoyed 


the melancholy pleafure of fceing the injuries they had recipro= 
tally fuffered revenged on their enemies, were at laft made fen- 
fible, That licentious liberty, under whatever pretence its 
violences: may be covered, muft inevitably end inthe arbi 
trary and defpotic government of a fingle perfon. “Nor were 
the people, confidered as a body, difpleafed at the violent 
ufurpation of Cromwell, from whom they expected more 
Jenity than from the imperious Republicans, who had hither- 
to held the reins of government, a al 
This extracrdinary man, who now forded’ it over his fel. 
Jow-fubjeéts, was born at Huntingdon in the laft year of the 
- fixteenth century, of a good family ; though he himfelf, be- 
ing the fon of a fecond brother, inherited but a fmall pater- 
nal eftate. che line of his education was liberal ; but his 
‘genius being little fitted for the elegant and tranquil purfuits 
of literature, he made fmail proficiency in his ftudies at the. 
univerfities. He even threw himfelf intoa diffolute courfe of 
Jife, when fent to fludy the law in one of the inns of court, 
ead confumed the more early years of os Sitenere in gaming, 


thet 
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drinking, and debauchery. But all ofa fudden, he was feized 
with a religious qualm ; affected..a grave and fanétified. be» 
haviour, and was. foon diftinguifhed among the puritanical 
party, by the fervour of his devotional exercifes.. In order 
to repair his injured fortune, he betook himfelf to farming 3 
but he fpent fo much time with his family in prayers, morn+ 
ing and afternoon, that this new occupation ferved only to 
involye Him in greater difficulties. His fpiritual reputation, 
however, was fo high, that, notwithftanding the low. ftate 
of his temporal affairs, he found means to be chofen amem- 
ber of the Long Parliament.. The ardour of his zeal free 
quently prompted him to rife in the houfe, but he was not 
heard with attention ; his perfon being ungraceful, his voice 
untunable, his elocution embarrafled, and his fpeeches tedi- 
ous, obfcure, confufed, and often unintelligible. But, asa 
profound thinker very juftly obferves, there are, in a great 
variety. of human geniufes, fome who, though they- fee their 
objects clearly and diftin@ly in general, yet when they come 
to unfold their ideas by difcourfe or writing, lofe.that lumi- 
nous.conception which they had before attained. 
Wever was this philofophical truth more fully aeagsistes! 
than in) the character of Oliver Cromwell, whofe actions 
were as decifive, prompt, and judicious, as his fpeeches were 
wavering, prolix, and inconclufive. Nor were his written 
compofitions much fuperior to his fpeeches; the great defect 
of both confifting, not in the want of expreflion, but in the 
feeming want of ideas. Yet Cromwell, though upward of ° 
forty years of age, before he embraced the military profei- 
fion, foon became an excellent officer, without the help of a 
matter. He firft raifed a troop, and then a regiment of 
horfe ; and it was he who inftituted that difciplMne, and in- 
fufed that {pirit, which rendered the parliamentary forces in 
the end victorious. He introduced and recommended the 
x prathice of enlifting.the fons. of farmers and freeholders, in- 
ftead of the debauched and enervated inhabitants of great 


a: = gities or manufacturing towns, We preached, he prayed, he 


fought, 


we, 


* fealgloea ie billed aes esol 
own regiment, sapdialidesciebstoactede 


t wildeft and boldeft enthufiafm. “uz. he te >t: - he ro - 


to high command, and attained to Caen 
already had occafion 'to traces Let us now view him 

_exercifg of his authority, asuse-sf 
"When Cromwell affumed-the reins of ti Res 
three parties in the mation againft him; the’ Royalifts, the “ 
Prefbyterians, and the Republicans. But as each of thefe 
had a violent antipathy againft both the others, none of them. 
could become formidable to the army; and the Republicans, 
-whom he haddethroned, and whofe refentment he had moft. 
‘eccafion to. fear, were farther divided among themfelves.. 


-Befide the Independents, they confifted of two fets of mens. 


who had a mutual contempt for each other; namely, the 
Millenarians, or f/td-monarchy-men, who expe&ted fuddenly ~ 
the fecond coming of Chrift; and the Deifts, who utterly 
denied the truth of Revelation, and confidered the tenets of 

the’ various fects as alike founded in folly and error. -Tite - 
Deifts were peculiarly obnoxieus to Cromwell ; partly from. 

the remains of religious prejudice, but chiefly becaufe he 
could have no hold of them by. enthufiafm.. “He. there- 
fore treated them with great rigour, and ufually denominated 
them the Heathens *3, 'The heads of this fmall divifion were — 


» Algernon Sidney, Henry Nevil, Challoner, Martin, Wild- 


man, and Harrington; men whofe abilities might have ren= 
dered them dangerous, had not the freedom of their — 
excited the indignation of all parties #4 ~ 


‘te Grong 


33- Burnet, vol. i. 

34. Each of the other fects was defirous of erecting a fpiritwal ; as well 3 as a 
temporal dominion ; but the Deifts, who aéted only on the principles of civil ; 
liberty, were for abolifhing the very appearance of a national church, and leav- ve 
ing religion free, asthey calledit, without either encouragement or re: 
(Burnet, vol. i.) Such a proje& was particularly alarming to the 
pride of ibe Pr as terians ; ; Ww Ps fince the pening of the Covenant, 
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Cromwell é more attention to the Millenarians, who 
had great intereft in the army, and whole narrow under= 
‘fanding and enthufiaftic temper afforded full {cope for the 
exercife of his pious deceptions. Thefe men, while they 
anxioully expeéted the fecond coming of Chrift, believed that- 
the faints, among whom they confidered themfelves to fland. 
in the firft clafs, were:alone entitled to govern in the means = 
time. Cromwell, in conformity withithis way of thinking, 
toldithem he had only ftept in between the ving and the 
- dead, to keep the nation, during that interval, from become: - 
ing ‘a prey to the common enemy **.. And in order to fhew. 
them hew willing he was they fhould fhare his power, fince 
Godin his:providence had thrown the whole load of governy. - 
ment upon his fhoulders, he fent, by the advice of his coun» 
eil of officers, fummions to an hundred and twenty-eight, 
perfons; chiefly gifted men, of different towns and counties. 
of England 3’ to five of Scotland, and to fix of Ireland.. On 
thefeilliterate enthufiafts, chofen by himfelf, he prétended 
totdevolve the whole authority of the ftate, under the dene 
- mination of: the Parliament ; and as one.of the moft adtive 
and illuminated among them, a leather-feller in London, 
bore the name of Prai/e-God Barbone, this contemptible af 
fembly was ludicroufly called Barbone’s Parliment %°, 

» Cromwell told thefe fanatical Jegiflators, on their firft 
meeting, that he never looked to fee fuch a day when Chrift 
fhould be fo owned? 7:and they, elated with that high dignity 
to which they fuppofed themfelves exalted, as well as en- 
pouraged by the overflowings of the Holy Spirit, thought it 


sothis kore byaffuringthem that he would ftill maintain a publicmi niftry with 
all due encouragement, but even in fome meafure conciliated their affections 

by joining them in a commiffion with fome Independents, to bettiers of thofe 
that were to be admitted to benefices, aud alfo to difpofe of all the churches 
ee were in the: gift of the crown, of the bifhops, and of the cathedral 


rchies. | (Id, ibid.) The Epifcopalia ns were merely tolerated. Burnet, 


bi fup. 
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their duty to proceed to a thorough ontnaiaati pave 
the way for the Reign of the Redeemer **. “Meanwhile the 
Dutch ambafladors endeavoured to enter into a negociation 
with them.. But although Proteftants, and even Prefby- 
terians, they met with a bad reception from fenators'who 
had pretenfions to fuch fuperior fanétity ; being regarded 
as worldly-minded men, intent only on commerce and induf- 
_try, and whom it was befitting the faints fhould  extirpate, 
before they undertook the fubduing of Antichrift, the AZan 
_ of Sin, and the extending of the Redeemer’s kingdom to the 
uttermoft corners of the earth>®. The ambafladors; who 
were ftrangers to fuch wild doctrines, remained in aftonifh- 
ment, at finding themfelves regarded as the enemies, not of 
‘England, but of Chritt ! Se 
‘Even Cromwell himfelf began to be afhamed of the’ pa- 
“geant he had fet up as a legiflature, and with which he 
meant only to amufe the populace and the army. But what 
particularly difpleafed him was, that the members of this en- 
‘thutiaftic parliament, though they derived theirauthority folely 
from him, began to pretend powers from the Lord*°j; and 
as he had been careful to f{ummon in his writs, feveral per- 
fons warm in his intereft, he hinted to fome of them, that 
the fitting of fuch a parliament any longer would be of na 
fervice to the nation. They accordingly met fooner than 
ufual, as had been concerted, and along with Roufe, ‘the 
fpeaker of the houfe of commons, repaired to Cromwell'and 
his council of officers, declaring themfelves unequal to the 
tafk which they had unwarily undertaken, and refigned their 
delegated power. But general Harrifon, and about twenty 
other fanatics, remained in the houfe; and that they might 
prevent the Reign of the Saints from coming to an untimely 
end, they placed one Moyer in the chair, and were preparing 
to draw up protefts, when they were interrupted by colonel 


38. Parl. Hit, vod. xx. 
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‘White and a party of. faldionsi The colonel atked ts what 
they did there? “We are feeking the Lord,” faid they.— 
«*-Then you may go elfe where,” replied he ; “ for, to my 
‘© certain settee he has not been hare thefe many 
«ce years ye Eh 

‘The council of aeae by virtue of that psacsited power 
which the mock parliament had réfigned into their hands, 
now voted, ‘hat it was neceflary to temper the liberty of 
a republic by the authority of a fingle perfon. And being 
in poffeffion of that argument which filences all others, 
namely force, they prepared what was called the. Jn/frz- 
ment of Government, and declared: Oliver Cromwell. Pro~ 
tecfor, or fupreme magiftrate of the. commonwealth, the 
name of king being ftill odious to their ears. He was 
accordingly conducted to Whitehall with great. folemni~ : 
ty, Lambert carrying the fword of ftate before him: he 
. was honoured with the title of Highne/s; and having raken 
the oath required of him, he was proclaimed over all the 
three kingdoms, without the fmalleft oppofition **. 

The chief articles in the Inftrument of Goyernment were, 
that the ProteGtor fhould be affifted by a council. of ftate, | 
awhich fhould not confit of more than twenty-one, nor of 
lefs than thirteen perfons; that in his name all juftice fhould 
be adminiftered, and from him all honours derived; that he 
fhould have the right of peace and war; that the power of 
_the fword fhould be invefted in him jointly with the parlia- 
“ment while fitting, and during the intervals, jointly with 
the council of ftate; that he fhould fummon.the parliament 
every three years, and and allow it to fit fve months, with- 
out adjournment, prorogation, or diffolution **.. The coun- 
_cil of ftate, named in the Infirument, confifted of fifteen 
perfons, ftrongly attached to the protector; who, in cafe of 
'@ vacancy, had the power of chufing one out of three pre- 

fented by the remaining members *.. He had, therefore, 
At. Parl. Hiff, vol. xx. 42. Clarendon. Whitlocke. 
44. Whitlocie. 
little 


143° 
little reafon to Se ae : 
_abitrary exercife of his authority.. An implicit: 
to fome firft magittrate, i it muft be owned,-was 
lutely neceffary, in order to preferve the people from relapf 
ing into.civil laughter ; fo that.we may partly admit Crom- 
well’s plea of the public good, as an apology for his ufurpa- 
tion ; though we fhould not give entire credit io his decla- 
ration, that he would rather have taken a /hephera's faff 
than the proteéiorfaip**. ; . 19m cud diss te 
While Cromwell was thus tapi his ufurpation 
over his fellow {ubjeéts, he did not negleét the honour or 
the interefts of the nation.. Never did England appear more 
formidable than during his adminiftration. <A fleet of an 
hundred fail was fitted out, under the command of Monk 
and Dean. They met with the Dutch fleet, equally nu- 
merous, near the coaft of Flanders; and the officers and 
feamen on both fides, fired with emulation, and. animated 
with the defire of remaining fole lords of the ocean, dif- 
puted the vitory with the moft fierce and obftinate courage. 
Though Dean was killed in the heat of the aGtion, the Dutch 
were obliged to retire, with great lofs, after a battle of two 
doje 3 and as Blake had joined his countrymen with cighteen 
) #4) rt Pe 
45- Burnet, vol. i. Cowley’s obfervations on this fabje& are more fprightly 
than found. “ The government was broke,” fays he, ‘* who broke it? It was 
« diffolved, who diffolved it? It was extinguifhed—who was it but Crom- 
* well, who not only put out the light, but caft away even the very fouff off 
“ it? Asif a man Should murder a whole family, and then poffefs himfelF of 
© the whole houfe, becauvde it is deter de, than that only rats fhould Jive there 1’? 
(Difeourfe on the Gov. of Ol. Crem:) The reflexions of Hobbes, on the neceffity - 
of the fubmiffion of the people in fuch emergency, are more to the purpole, 
The obligation of fubjedts to the foverejgn is underftood to Jaft as long, and no 
* Jonger, than the power lafteth, by which he is able to protec? them for. the ; 
“ right men have by nature to proted? themfelves, eben none elfe can prote® tbetny 
“can by no covenant be relinguifbed. The. fovereigaty isthe joul af the i, 
“ quealth, which once departed from the dody, the members do no more receive” 
their motion from it. The end of obedience ig PROTECTION; which, wherefocver “t 


S¢ a man feeth it, nature applicth his obedience to that teres and his encod = 


to maintain it.” Lewathan, p- 114, fol, edit. 
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«fail, toward the clofe. sanieeriabeedinte the Englith fleet 
_ day off the coaft of Holland, sand totally pease the-com- 

merce-of the repablies) 9 

_ But the States:made one effort more to retreive the Nested 
ofthe flag 5 and. never, ‘on any occafion,* did their vigour 
appear more confpicuous. ‘They not only repaired and man- 
ned their fleet ina few weeks, but launched and vivged fome 
9s Of a larger fize than any they had hitherto ferit to fea. 
Leis this new armament Tromp iffued forth, determined again 
to ficht the victors, and to die rather than yield the conteft. 
‘He foon met with the Englith fleet, commanded by Monks 
both fides: rufhed into the combat; and the battle raged 
from morning till night, without any fenfible advantage ia 


felis 


favour'of either party. Next cay the action was continued, 
and the fetting fun beheld the conteft undecided. The third 
. ‘morning the ftruggle: was renewed; and victory feemed {till 
ioubefel, when Tromp, while gallantly animating his men, 
“xith his {word drawn, was fhot through the heart with a 
mufket ball, That event atvonce decided the. fovereignty 
of the ocean. The Dutch loft thirty fhips ; and 
were glad to purchafe a peace, by yiclding tothe 
Englith the honour of the flag, and making fuch other cons 
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-eeffions as were required of them *° 
_ This fuecefsfulconclufion of the Sdenkeats shila flrength- 
ened Cromwell’s authority both at home and abroad, encou.- 
raged him to fummon a free parliament, according to the ii- 
‘pulation i inthe Inflrument of Government. He took the pre- 
caution, however, to exclude allthe royalifts who had borne 
arms for the king, and all their fons. Thirty members «were 
returned from Scotland, and as many from Ireland. But the 
Protector was foon. made fenfible, that even this circum{crib- 
ed freedom of eleGion ‘was incompatible with -his ufurped 
dominion. The new parliament began its deliberations with 
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queftioning his right -to that authority. 7-hichhe ad af: 

fumed over the nations »Cromwell faw his miftakep,and 


endeavoured to correct i Enraged at, the refraGtory fpirit. 


of the commons, he fent for them»to.the Painted Chamber; 
where, after inveighing againft their conduct, and deavour- 
ing to fhew the abfurdity of difputing the legality of that In- 
ftrument, by whichthey themfelves were convoked, he required. 
them to fign a recognition of his authority, and an engage 
ment notto pr opofe or confent to any alteration in the govern« 
ment, as it was fettled ina fingle perfon and a parliament. 
And he placed guards at the door of the lower houfe, who 
allowed none but fubfcribers to enter *7.. Moft of the mem- 
bers, after fome hefitation, fubmitted to this defpotifm; 
but retained, notwithftanding, the fame independent fpirit 
which they had difcovered at their firft meeting, Crom- 
well, therefore, found it neceffary to put an end 
to their debates. He accordingly diffolved the 
parliament, before it had fat five months 5, the time prefcribed 
by that, Inftrument of Government which she had lately 
fworn to obferve. Py 

The difcontents* of the parliament communicated anes 
felves to the nation ; fir Henry Vane and the old Republicanss 
who'maintained the indifloluble authority of the Long Rare 
liament, encouraged the murmurs againft the. Proteétor ; 
and the Royalifts obferving the general dillatisfation, with- 
out confidering the diverfity of parties, thought every one 
had embraced the fame views with themfelves. .They ac- 
cordingly entered into a confpiracy throughout every part of 
England; and the moft fanguine hopes were: entertained. of 
faccefs. But Cromwell, having information of their pur- 
pofe, was enabled effectually to,defeat it. . Many of them 
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were immediately thrown into prifon, and the reft were ge-. 


nerally difcouraged from rifing. In one place only the con- 
{piracy broke out into action. Jones, Penruddock,, and 
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Ps gentlemen of the Weft, proclauriéd the king at Salifs - 
bury ; but they received no acceffion of force equal to their. 
expectations, and were foon fuppreffed. The chief con-+ 
{pirators were capitally punifhed: the lower clafs were fold 
for flaves, and tranfported to Barbadoes **. 

The eafy fuppreffion of this con{piracy more Sindy eftas 
blithed the Proteétor’s authority. It at once fhewed the tur- 
bulent fpirit and the impotence of his enemies, and afforded ~ 

im a plaufible pretext for all his tyrannical feverities. _He 
Ived no longer to keep any terms with the Royalifts. 
With confent of his council, he therefore iffued an edict, for_ 
exacting the tenth penny from the whole party : and in order 
to raife that impofition, which commonly pafled by the name 
of decimation, he conftituted twelve major-generals, and di- 
vided the whole kingdom of England into fo many military 
jurifdi€tions *°.  Thefe officers, aflifted by commiflioners, 
had power to fubje&t whom they pleafed to decimation, to 
levy all the taxes impofed by the Protector and:his council, 
and to imprifon any perfon who fhould be expofed to their 
jealoufy or fufpicion. They ated as if abfolute mafters of 
the liberty and property of every Englifh fubject; and all 
reafonable men were now made fenfible, that the nation was 
cruelly fubjeéted to a military and defpotic government. 

That government, however, directed by the vigorous {pi+ 
rit of Cromwell, gave England a degree ef confequence 
among the European powers, which it had never enjoyed 
fince the days of Elizabeth. France and Spain at the fame 
' time courted the alliance of the ProteCtor; and had Crom- 

well underftood and regarded the interefts. of his country, 
‘it has been faid, he would have endeavoured to preferve that 
balance of power, on which the welfare of England fo much 
depends, by fupporting the declining condition of Spain 
againft the dangerous ambition and rifing greatnefs of the 
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‘ruinous to his authority, in the prefent diffatis sfied -fta 


rival powers ; in confequence of which, England, as we = have 


teine Bourbon °. ‘But. ‘the Proteétor’ %, sol , 
found, wele lefs ‘ex eats i An ‘invafion f To 
favour of the Royal Family, which he had re 


hend, ona rupture \ with that court, hef fore rg vig) ; 
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England. From Spain he had nothing of | danger 
feary while he was tempted to begin hoftilictes othe fa 

{pect of making himfelf mafter of het mot valuable eee 
fions in the Weft Indies, as well as of her ete, — 
means of the fuperiority of his naval force. He. for 

entered into a negociation with Mazarine, who, as a fact 
fice to the jealous Pride of the ufurper, gave the — : 
princes notice to leave France. They retired to Colog: s 
and a clofer alliance was ahve wana concluded between 


a 
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already feen, obtained poffeffion of Dunkirk. 

Having refolved on a war with Spain, Cromwell fitted 
out two formidable fleets, while the neighbouring Bates 
ignorant of his intentions, remained in anxious fu nce, no no 
one being able to conjecture where the blow woul fi 
One of thefe fleets, confifting of thirty thips of the tide 
fent into the Mediterranean, under the famous admiral 
Blake; who, cafting anchor before Leghorn, demanded and ‘ 
obtained, from the duke of Tufcany, reparation for fome 


injuries which the Englifh commerce had formerly fuftained 


- from that prince. Blake next failed to Algiers, and com-. 


pelled the Dey to reftrain his piratical fubjeéts from farther | 
depredations on the Englifh. He prefented himfelf alfo be- 
fore Tunis; and having there made the fame demand, the _ 
Dey of that place defired him to lodk to the caftles of Porto ; 
Farino and Goletta, and do his utmoft. Blake, who needed 
little to be roufed by fuch a defiance, drew his fhips glofe: up 

to the caftles, and tore them in pieces with his. artillery aa 
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iflands of Barbadoes and St. ‘Chriftopher. ‘The object of the 
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nae ig failed for the Welt Indies 5 i wheie Vena... 
bles was reinforced with near five thou! fand militia, from the 


enterprize was the conqueft of Hifpaniola, the moft yalua= 
ble ifland i in the American archipelago. The commanders 


r 


accordingly refolved to begin with the attack of St. Domingo, - 
the capital, and at that time ‘the only. place of ftrength in sil 


the i and. “On, the ‘approach of ‘the Englith ficet, she inti-, 


pages Tees 
midat ed Spaniards 3 abandoned thelr habitations, and took re- 


Beaty landed at a great distance from the, town, and 
feemed, unacquainted with the country, they recovered their 
{pitits 5 ; and falling upon the bewildered invaders, when ex- 
haiifteds with hunger, thirft, and a fatiguing march of two 

days, i in that fultry climate, they put the whole Englifh, army 
to flight ; ‘Killed fix hundred men, and chafed the reft on 


board their thips S*, In order to atone for this failure, Pean 


and Venables bent their courfe to Jamaica, which was fur- 
rendered to them without oppofition : yet, on their return 
to England, the: Proteétor, in the firft emotions’of his dif 
appointment, ordered them both to be fert to the Tower. 
But Cromwell, although ignorant of the importance of the 
conqueft he had made, took care to-fupport it with men and 
money >* 5 and Jamaica became a valuable accefion to the 
Bugis monarchy. 
= Aare Nuval Hiflery. Thurloe,voliii, , 5% Id. ib'd. 
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No oa es was the king of Spain informed ¢ of thefe unpro- 
voked hoftilities. than he declared war againit England, 
and ordered all the fhips and goods, belonging 
to the Englith merchants, to be feized throughout 
his extenfive dominions. ‘The Spanith commerce, fo pro- 
fitable to England, was cut off, and an incredible number of 
veffels fell into the hands of the enemy. Nor were the loffes 
‘of the Spaniards lefs confiderable. An Englith fquadron 
being fent to cruize off Cadiz for the plate-fleet, took two 
- galleons richly laden, and fet on fire two others, which had 
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*<-‘run-on fhore 5?, This fuccefs proved an incentive toa bolder, 


though a lefs profitable enterprize. Blake having got intel- 
_ ligence, that a Spanifh fleet of fixteen fail, much richer than 
__ the former, had taken fhelter among the Canaries, immedi- 
ately fteered his courfe thither ; and found them in the bay 
~ of Santa Cruz, in a very ftrong pofture of defence. The 
bay was fecured by a formidable. caftle, and feven inferior 


a forts, i in different parts of it, all united by a line of commu- 


nication. Don Diego Diagues, the Spanifh admiral, had 
- moored his fmaller veffels near the fhore, and ftationed the 
larger galleons farther out, with their broadfides to the fea. 
_ Rather animated than intimidated by this hoftile appearance, 
Blake, taking advantage of a favourable wind, failed full in- 

to the bay, and foon found himfelf in the midft of his ene- 
“mies. -After.an obftinate difpute, the Spaniards abandoned 
their galleons, which were fet on fire, and confumed’ with 
all their treafure; and the wind fortunately thifting, while 
the Englith fleet lay expofed to the fire of the caftle; and of 
all the other forts, Blake was enabled to weather the bay, 
-and Jeft the Spaniards in aftonifhment at-his fuccefsful te- 
merity °*. 


. ‘Thet 


53+ Thurloe, vol. iv. 

54. Burchet, ubi Ia This was the laft and greatet ation of this gallant 
naval commander, who died in his way home. He was, by principle, an ine 
fexible republican, and zeal for the interefts of his country only made him 

terve 


+ 


_.. Means, a motion was made for inyefting him with 


-it in their power to ferye him mor 
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Thefe vigorous. exertions rendered Cromwell's authority _ 


| equally refpected at home and abroad : and to his honour it 


mutt be owned, that his domeftic adminiftration was as mild 


and equitable as his fituation would permit. He again vene 


tured to f{ummon the parliament ; 3 but not ‘trufting, as for- 
merly, to the good-will of the people, he employed all his 


_. influence to fill the houfe with his own creatures, and even 
‘ _ placed guards at the door, who permitted none to enter but 


fuch as produced a warrant from his council, A’ majority 
in favour of the Prote@tor being procured by thefe undue 
the dignity of king; and, notwithftanding the nila 
oppofition of the Republicans, a bill to this purpofe was 


_voted, and a committee appointed to reafon with him, in 


order to overcome his pretended feruples, The conference 
dafted for feveral days; 3 and although Cromwell’s inclination, 
_as well ; as his judgment, was wholly on the fide of the com- 
mittee, ‘he found himfelf obliged to refufe fo tempting an 
offer. .Not only the ambitious Lambert, and other officers 
of the army, were prepared to mutiny on fuch a revolution ; 


_. the ProteCtor faw himfelf ready to be abandoned even by 
_ thofe who were moft intimately conneted with him by fa- 


mily intereft. Fleetwood, who had married his daughter, 
and Defborow his brother-in-law, actuated merely by prin- 
cipley declared, if he accepted the crown, that they would 
inftantly throw up their commiffions, and fhould never have 
e 33, 


Cromwell having thus rejeCted the regal dignity, his friends 
ferve under the ufurper. Though paft fifty years of age before he entered 


into military fervice of any kind, and near fixty before he commanded at fea, 
he raifed the naval glory of England to. a greater height than it had ever ate 


~ “tained to in any former periad. Cromwell, fully fenfible of his merit, ordered 


him a pompous funeral at the public expence; and people of all parties, by 

their tears, bore teftimony to his valour, generofity, and public fpirit. Life 

of Admiral Blake, by Dr. Samuel Johnfon, Lives cf the Admirals, vol. ii. 
SS “Thurloe, vol. vie Ludlow, vol. ii, Burnet, vol. i, 
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in parliament fouad themiclves obliged, to ae of 
a | Commonwealth and P rotector ; and as the 
hitherto. a manifeft, ufurpation, it was pst 
fandtify ; it by: a feeming choice of the people and their ‘repre. 
fentatives. A new political fyftem, under the name of _ 
An bumble Petition and Advice, was accordingly, framed. by 
the parliament, and prefented to the Protector. tt differed 
very little from the Jnfirument of Government ; but that be- 
ing the work of the general officers only, was now repre- 
fented as a rotten plank, upon whieh no, man could truft 
himfelf with fafety. Cromwell, therefore, accepted the 
bumble Petition and Advice, as the voluntary deed of, the 
whole people of the three. united nations; and was. anew 
inaugurated in Weftminfter-hall, with great ponip and ce” 
remony, as if his power had juft taken its rife from this po- 
pular inftrument*®*. 

Emboldened by the appearance of legat authority, the 
Protect tor deprived Lambert and other factions officers of 
their commiffions. Richard, his eldeft. fon, a man. of the 
moft inoffenfive, unambitious character, whe had hitherto 
lived contentedly in the country, ona {mall eftate, which he 
inherited in right of his wife, was now, brought to court, 
introduced to, public bufinefs, aud generally regarded.ag heir 
to the protectorfhip. But the government was yet by na 
means fettled.. Cromwell, in confequence of that authority 
with which he was vetted by the humble Petition and Advices 
having fummoned a houfe of peers, or_perfons 
who were to act in. that capacity, foon found that 
he had loft histauthority among the national reprefentatives, 
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by exalting fo many of his friends and adherents.to the higher. 
afembly. A decided majority, in the ‘houfe of commons, 
refufed to acknowledge the jurifdi€tion of that other houfe, 
which he had eftablifhed, and even queftioned the legality 
of the authority by which i it was conitituted ; 3as the humble 


56. Whitlooke. Clarendon, 


Petition 
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aor aniAavce had been voted’ by a -partiament,, which 


tay u under conftraint, andy was deprived by military force ofa 
“confideribe number of its members. _Dreading a combina- 


the’ Pibrectal, with many expreflions of anger and areal 
ment, diffolved the parliament 57. When entreated by Fleet- 
wood, and others of his friends, not to precipitate himfeH . 
into fo rafh a meafure, he fwore by the livi ing God that they 
fhould not fit a a papas be the confequences what 
they. might. 

. ‘This viotent breach with the parliament left Cidimoat no 
hopes of ever being able to eftablith, with general confent, 
a legal fettlement, or to temper the military v with any mix~" 
_ ture of civil authority : and to increafe his uneafi nefs, a con- 
{piracy was formed againft him by the Millenarians in, the 
army, under the condu& of. Harrifon and other’ difearded 
officers of that party. ‘The Royalifts too, in conjundtion with 
the heads of the Prefbyterians, were encouraged té attempt 
an infurreCtion. Both thefe confpiracies, by his vigilance 
and attivity, the Protector was enabled to quell; but the 
_ public difcontents were fo great, that he was under continual 

+ apprehenfions of affaflination. He never moved a ftep with- 
out {trong guards: he wore armour under his cloaths, and, 
farther fecured himfelf by offenfive weapons. He returned » 
from no place by the direct road, or by the fame way which 
he went: he performed every journey with hurry and pre- 
cipitation : : he feldom lay above three nights together in the 
fame chamber, and he never let it be known before-hand in 
which he intended to pafs the night 5 nor did® ‘he truft him- 
felf in any that was not provided with a back-door, where 
centinels were carefully placed **. 

Iiqually uneafy in fociety and folitude, the Protector’s 
boly began to be affected by the perturbation of his mind, 
and his health feemed vifibly to decline, He was feized with 
57, Whitlocke. 53 Ludlow. Whitlocke, Bates. 
ae F f 4 a flove 
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a flow fever, which changed. into a tertian ague, attended 
with dangerous fymptoms; and he at length faw the neceflity 
of turning his eye toward that future ftate of exiftence,) the 
idea of which.had:at,one time been, intimately prefent to 
him, though lately fomewhat obfeured by the projeéts of 
ambition, the agitation, of public affairs, and-the:pomp: of 
worldly greatnefs. Confcious of this, he anxioufly- afked 


Goodwin, one of his favourite chaplains, if it was:certain - 


that the eleét could never fuffer a final. reprobation.. “ On 
“ that. you may with confidence rely,” faid Goodwin. 
“ Then am I fafe,” replied Cromwell; “ for IL.am fure 


~ that L once was in a ftate of grace |’? Elated by new. vifi- 


tations and affurances, he began. to believe his life out of all 
danger, notwithftanding the opinion of the moft experienced _ 
phyficians to the contrary. “¢ Ltell-you,” cried he to them, 
with great emotion,—“ I tell you I fhall not die of this dif- 
“ temper! Favourable anfwers- have .been. returned: from 
«© Heaven, not only to my own fupplications, but alfo to 
“ thofe of the godly, who carry on a.more intimate: corre- 
“*. fpondence with the Lord °°.” ' ey aris 
Notwithftanding this fpiritual Guin felasinmy which proves 
that Cromwell, to. the laft, was no lefs.an enthufiaft thania 
hypocrite, -his- diforder put a period to his life and his fana- 
tical illufions, while his infpired-chaplains were employed an 
returning thanks to Providence, for the undoubted pledges 
which they received of his recovery °° !—-and on the third of 
September, the day that had always been: efteemed: fo fortu- 
nate to him, being the anniverfary of the battles of Dunbar 
and Worcefter. ‘The moft ftriking features of his character 
{ have'already had occafion to delineate, in tracing the Pro 
grefs of his ambition. It can, therefore, only be neceflary 


af 

59. Bates. -Seealfo Thurloe,-wol,-vii. = : : : st Bib 
60. Id. ibid. Goodwin, who,, but afew minutes-before ros Provecich exe 
pired, days Burnet, had pretended-to affure the people; in .a.prayer, that he 
was not to die, had afterward the, impudence tofay to God, £-Thow haft-de- 
* ceived us! and we are deceived!” Hif. of bis Oren Titres, vol,. ietsso3 = 
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here to combine the feparate rian and conclude with 
-fome general remarks. - ; 


Oliver Cromwell, who died in the fiftyeninth year of his 
age, and who had_-rifen from a private ftation to the abfolute 
fovereignty of three ancient kingdoms, was of a robuft but 
ungraceful make, and of a manly but clownifh and difagree- 
able afpe&t. The vigour of his genius and the boldnefs of 
his fpirit, rather than the extent of his underftandirig or the 
luftre of his accomplifhments, firft procured him diftm@tion 
among his countrymén, and afterward made him the’ terror 


and admiration of Europe. His ‘abilities, however, had 
been much over-rated. Fortune had a confiderable fhare in 


his moft fuccefsful violences.s The Se/f-denying Ordinance, 
and the confcientious weaknefs of Fairfax, Jed him, by eafy 
fteps, to the fupreme ‘command ; and the enthufiaftic folly 
of the Covenanters ferved to confirm his ufurped authority, 
But that authority could neither be acquired nor preferved 
without talents; and Cromwell was furnifhed with thofe that 
were admirably fuited to the times in which he lived, and to 
the part he was deftined to act. He poffeffed, in an eminent 
degree, the power‘of difcerning the characters of men, and 


\ the: rare felicity of employing their abilities to advantage 5 of 


difcovering the motives of others, and of concealing his own; 
of blending the wildeft fanaticifm with the moft profound 
policy; of reconciling ® feeming incoherence of ideas with 
the moft prompt and decifive meafures, and of commanding 


the higheft refpe&t amid the coarfeft familiarity °.. By thefe 


61, Among his ancient friends, we are told, he would frequently relax 
himfelf by trifling amufements: by jefting, or making burlefque verfes : and 
that he fometimes pufhed matters to the length of ruftic buffoonery and horfe- 
play; fuch as putting burning coals into the boots and hofe of the officers who 
attended him, blacking their faces, or throwing cushions at them, which they 
did not fail to return. (Whitlocke. Ludlow. Bates ) We are alfoinformed 
by the fame authors, that, when he had any particular point to gain with the 
stmy, it'was ufual for him-to take futne of the moft popular ferjeants and 
corporals'to bed with him, and’to ply them there with praycrs’and religious 


difcourfes, 
talents, 
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asiiaaieiick witha coincidence of interetts, he was able 
to attach and to manage the military fanatics 5 and by their 
‘alliance, to fubdue the'parliament, and to tyrannize over 
the three kingdoms. Butin all this there was nothing extra- 
ordinaty ; for an army is fo forcible, and at the fame time fo 
rude ‘a weapon, that any hand which wields it may, without 
muchdexterity, perform any operation, and attain ey af- 
eendant in hunran fociety®*s © 4 
The moral charaéter“of Cromwell! is by no means fo ex~ 
ceptionable as it is genera!ly reprefenied. “On the contrary, 
jt is traly furprifing, how he could temper fuch violent am- 


i, 624 Myr, Cowley expreffes himfclf admirably on this fubje@t. “ Lf craftbe 
«¢ wifdom, and difimulation wit,” fays he, «© I muft not deny Cromwell to 
*¢ have been fingularin both: bu: fo grofs was the manner in which he made 
<¢ nfe of them, that, as wife men ought not to have believed him at firft, fo 
*¢ no man was fool encagh to believe him at lafty neither did any man feem 
to. doit, but thofe who thought they gained as much) by theie diffembling 


“+ as he did by his. His very actings of godlinefS grew at lait fo ridiculous, 


re as if a player, by putting on a gown, fhould think.that he excellently re- 


prefented a woman, thongh his beard at the fame time were feen by all 

“ “fpeGtators.. If you afk me why they did not hifs and explode him off t 

““Rage,’T can only anfwer, That they durft not do fo; “betanfe the afers uy 
s¢ the door-keepers were too ftreng for the-conipany.” | ( Dilcour/e concerataig We! 
+ Government. of Oliver, Cremell.) .. The military labia during 
Cromwell’s adminiftre tion, feldom confifed of Jef tham forty thoufand men. 
The foot foldiers had commo nly a fhilling, and the herfemen two fhillings and 


fix-pence a day. (Thurloe, vol. i, p. 395: Vol. ii. p. 414.) This defirable: . 


maintenancd,iat a time when living wasmuch-cheaper than at prefent, ins” 
duced the fons of farmers and {mall freeholders to-enli® in the army! and 
proved a better fecurity to the Prote€tox’s authority than all his canting, 
praying, and infidious policy. Men who followed fo gainful a profeffion, 
were naturally attached to the perfon who encou raged it, and averfe aes are 
the re-eftablifment of civil government, which would readér itunneceffary.| 
Cromwell is faid to have expended fixty thoufind pounds annually, in ‘pro- 


* curing private intelligence ; aad it was long fuppofed, that he was intimately 
acquainted with the fecret councils of all the courts of Europes; 3 | but fince the, ° 


publication of Thurloe’s State.Papers, it appears, that this money was chiefly 
employed i in procuring information of the intrig ues se the Royalifts, and that 

the Protedor had little intellicence of foreign councils, except of thofe of Hol. 
land, which are not expected-to be concealed.) ° Epo ve : 


- 


et 


bitiong. 
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3 | Nis and humanity,,.Even the one of ine king, his 
__moft atrocious. meafure, was to him covered under a cloud 
i _of republican and fanatical illufions 3 .and it is poflible that, 
| Jikemany others concerned in it, he confidered it as Me moft 
. Meritorious ation of his life. |. Yor it isthe peculiar charac- 
teriflic of fanaticifm to.give a fanCtion to any meafure, how- 
ever cruel and unjuft, that tends to promote its own inter- 
_ efts, which are fuppofed to be the fame with thofe of the 
Deity; and to which, pagent all moral obligations 
ought to give plate- 


% ’ 
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Phe Comat of piesa from the Death ofthe pili 
to thé Reftoration of the Monarchy. 


He was generally believed, that Cromwell’s arts and policy 

: were exhauited with his life; that having fo. often, by 
fraud and falfe pretences, deceived every party, and-almoft 
every individual, he’could not much longer have maintained 

his authority. And when the potent hand, which had hi- 
therto conducted the government of the commonwealth, 
was removed, every one expected that the unwieldy and ill- 
conftruéted machine would fall to pieces. All’ Europe, 
therefore, beheld with aftonifhment his fon Richard, an in- 
experienced and unambitious man, quietly fucceed to the 
_prote€torfhip. The council recognifed his authority: his 
brother Henry, who governed Ireland with ‘popularity, in- 

' fared him the obedience of that kingdom ; 3 and Monk, who 
{till poflefled the chief command in Scotland, and who was 
much attached to the family of Cromwell, there proclaimed 

e the. new Protector without oppofition. The fleet, the army, 


acknowledged his title: he received congratulatory addreffes 
a 4 from, 


from the ee ®. epee 

terms of the moft dutiful allegiance, and ifter 
were forward in paying him the ufual rocaligentand fo h 1a 
Richard, whofe moderate temper would have led him to dex 
cline any conteft for empire, was. tempted to. accept of 3 
. foveteignty which .feemed tendered to him. by. univerfal 
confent. | yy Ail 4 csr 


But this confent, 2s Richard had *,.. cia eae to - 


experience, was only a temporary acquiefeence, until each 


party could concert meafures, and act effeCtually forits own_ 


intereft. On the meeting of the parliament, which 
it was found neceflary to fummon, in order to 
furnifh fupplies, the mew Protector found himfelf involved 
in inextricable difficulties. “The moft confiderable officers 
of the army, and-even Fleetwood his brother-in-law, and 
Defborow his uncle, who were extremely attached to re- 
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publican principles, if not to the fifth monarchy or domi- 
nion of the faints, began to enter into cabals againft him. 
| Overton, Ludlow, Rich, and other officers whom Oliver 
had difcarded, again made their appearance, and alfo de- 
claimed againft the dignity of Protectors but, above the 
reft, Lambert, who was now roufed from his retreat, in- 
flamed by ‘his intrigues all. thofe dangerous humours, and 
threatened the nation with fome great convulfion’. As the 
difcontented officers ufually met at Fleetwood’s apartments, 
the party was denominated, from the place where he lived, 
The Cabal of Walling ford=houfe. 

Richard, who pofieifed neither vigour nor fuperior dif 
cernment, was prevailed upon, amid thefe commotions, to 
give his confent, inadvertently to the calling of,a genéral 
council of officers, who might make him propofals,. as was 
__ pretended, for the good of the army.” But they were no_ 
~ fooner affembled than they voted a remonftrance, in’ which — 
they lamented, that the good old caufe, as they termed it, was 


te Whitlockes»; Luglow,) =, 
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utterly negleGted; and propofed as a remedy, that the whole 
military power fhould be vefted in fome perfon in whom they 
could all confide. The Protector was juitly alarmed at thefe 
military cabals, and the commons had no lefs reafon to be 
fo. They accordingly voted, that there fhould be no future 
~ meeting, or general council of officers, except with the Pro- 
tector’s confent, or by his orders. ‘This vote brought mat- 
ters to extremity. The officers. haftened to Richard, and 
rudely demanded the diffolution of the parliament. Unable 
to refift, and wanting refolution to deny, the Protector com- 
plied with their requeft. With the parliament his authority 
was fuppofed to expire, and he foon after figned his refig- 
nation in form. His brother Henry, though endowed with 
more abilities, alfo quictly refigned the government of Ire- 
land *.. Thus, my dear Philip, fell from an enormous height, 
but, by rare fortune, without bloodfhed, the family of the 
-Cromwells, to that humble ftation from which they had rifen. 
Richard withdrew to his eftate in the country; and as he 
had done hurt to no man, fo no man ever attempted to 
hurt him +: a ftriking inftance,°as Burnet. remarks; of :the 
inftability of human dace and of the fecurity of inno- 


cence ! 
The council of officers being now poflefled of fupréeme 


2. Ibid. 

3. Even after the Reltoration he remained unmolefted. He thought pro- 
per, however, to travel for fome years; and had frequently the mortifica- 
tion, while in difguife, to hear himfelf treated as a blockhead, for reaping no 


igreater. benefit from his father’s crimes.- But Richard, who was of a gentle, 


humane, and generous difpofition, wifely preferred the peace of virtue to the 
. glare of guilty grandeur, When fome of his partizans offered to put an end 
to the intrigues of the officers, by the death of Lambert, he rejected the pro- 


pofal with horror.) “ T will never,’ faid he, «* purchafe power or dominion 


‘©by fuch faneninary meafures!’”, He lived, in contentment and tranquillity,” 
t9 am extreme old-age, and died toward the latter part of queen Anne’ $ reign. 
He appears to have had nothing of thé enthufiaft about him; for we are told : 


that, when murmurs were made again certain promotions ina the arm von 


he fimartly replied, “‘ What! would you have me to prefer none but the 
&¢ godly ? Now here is Dick Seo who can neither pray nor paeeele 


tS yet will truft him hefore ye all!’ Ludiow’s AdZem 
authe- 


t 


Die 


“the power of the ota estan? bi 


_ They accordingly agreed to ‘revive tt mp, or - that 


saikanilg? toate 
fhould eftablifh. Many of 


was apprehended the people would with difficulty be induced 
to pay taxes levied by arbitrary will and pleafure, it 
thought fafer to preferve fome thadow of civil si 


nant of | the Long Parliament, which had been expelled by ey wi 
Cromwell 5 ; in hopes that- thefe members)” havin; ng eady 
felt their own weaknefs, would thenceforth be €o1 ed | to. 
act i in {ubordination to the military commanders. -_ 
But in this expeCtation they were deceived. Though ‘the 
parliament, exclufive of the officers of the: army, . confifted 
only of about forty Independents (for the Prefbyterians, who 
-had formerly been. excluded, were {till denied their feats), 


yet thefe being all men of violent ambition, and fome of | 


pr 


why F} 


them of experience and abilities, refolved, fince ghey enjoyed 
the title of fupreme authority, not to’ att! a fubor inate 2 part — 
to thofe who acknowledged themfelves their fervants. ey em? 
therefore elected a council, in which they took care that. — 
the members of the cabal of Wallingford-houfe fhould not _ the 
be the majority. They appointed Fleetwood ieuicnsat. 
general, but inferted an exprefs article in his commiffion, : 


that it fhould continue only during the pleafure of the houfe. — 


They chofe feven perfons, who wete to fill up fuch com- 


mands as became vacant; and they voted, that all commif- 
fions fhould be received from the fpeaker, and figned by him 
in the name of the houfe +. 
Thefe precautions, the purpofe of which was vifible, gave 
great difguft to the principal military officers 3 3 and their dif . 
_ content would, in all probability, have immediately broke | 
-out in fome refolution fatal to the parliament, -had it not 
been checked by apprehenfions of danger from the common 
enemy. a2 pulls of the nation now confitted” of Royalifts -* . 


- 
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and Prefbyterians. ‘To both thefe parties. the dominion of |. 
‘the, pretended. parliament, and of the army, was. become? 
Seiians obnoxious : a fecret reconciliation, therefore, took 
place between them ; -and it was agreed, That, burying for 
mer animofities i in oblivion, every poflible effort’ fhould be 
made for the overthrow of the Rump, and the reftoration of. . 
the royal family. A refolution was .accordingly taken, in 
many counties, to rife in arms; and the king, attended by ) 
the duke of. York, had fecretly arriv ed at Calais, with “a rea 
folution of putting himfelf at the head of his loyal fubjects. 
But this confederacy was difconcerted by the treachery of 
fir Richard Willis ; who being much trulted by fir Edwatd 
Hyde, the king’s chief counfellor, and by the principal Roy- 
alifts, was let into all the defigns of ° thie party. He had been | 
eorrupted by Cromwell, whom he enabled to difconcert’ 
every enterprize, againtt his ufurped authority, by confining, ) 
beforehand, the perfons who were fo ‘be the a@ors. “lt, thsten 
and he ‘continued the. fame traiterous correfpondence with 
the parliament, without fufpicion or difcovery *. The:Pro- 
tector, and Thurloe his feeretary, now 'fecretary to the pars. 
liament, were alone acquainted with this treachery °3 3 and 
by: the penetration and craft of Moreland, ‘Phurloe’s wader. 
fecretary, the wholé was at laft difcovered in ‘fullicietit time 
to put the king on‘his guard; though not to prevent the fai. 
‘Ture of the concerted infurréGtion. “Many of the confpira- 
tors, in the different’ counties, were: thrown into prifon’s’ 
and the only confiderable party that had taken arms (under 
fir George Booth, by reafon of his not béing feafonably i in- 
formed of the treachery of Willis),'and which had feized 
+5. Burnet, vol. i, tif oes 
6. Id. ibid. This was one of the eiteepine ‘kes of Crauiweil’s S policy. ge 
Having allthe king’s party ima net, and’ pleafed that the fuperior lenity of 
his adminiftration fhould be remarked, he let them dance iw it/at pleafure: 
and when he confined any of them, as he afterward reftored tl liberty = 
his precaution paffed only for the refult of general jealoufy 2 
For he never brought any of them to trial, ae for confpi Taci@sethat ad- 
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‘Chefter, was difperfed by a body of troops under Lam- 


bert 7. 

Lambert’s fuccefs haftened the ruin of the parliament. At 
the requeft of his officers, whom he had debauched by libe- 
ralities, he tran{mitted a petition to the commons, demand- 
ing that Fleetwood fhould be appointed commander in chief, 
himfelf lieutenant-general, Defborow major-general of the 
horfe, and Monk of the foot. The parliament, alarmed at 
the danger, voted that they would have no more general of= 
ficers ; vacated Fleetwood’s commiflion, and vefted the com- 
mand of the army in feven perfons, of whom he was one. 
Sir Arthur Hazelrig even propofed the impeachment of Lam- 


~ bert. But that artful- and able general, defpifing fuch im- 


potent refolutions, advanced with his hardy veterans to Lon- 
don ; and taking poffeflion, early in the morning, of all the 
ftreets that led to Weftminfter hall, intercepted the fpeaker, 
and excluded the other members from the houfe °. 

Finding themfelves thus once more poffeffed of the fu- 
preme authority, the fubftance of which they intended for 
ever to retain, though they might beftow on others the 
fhadow, the officers elected a committee of twenty-three 
perfons, of whom feven were of their own body. Thefe 
they pretended to inveft with fovereign power, under the 
name of a Committee of Safety. ‘They frequently fpoke of 
fummoning a parliament chofen by the people, though no- 
thing could be farther from their intentions ; but they really 
took fome fteps toward affembling a military parliament, 


- conrpofed of officers eleGted from every regiment in the 


army®. The moft melancholy apprehenfions prevailed 
among = nobility and gentry, throughout the three king- 
general maflacre and extermination ; and among 

ody of the people, of a perpetual and cruel fervitude 
ander thofe fanétified robbers, who threatened the extirpa- 


8, Whitlocke. Ludlow. Clarendon. 
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tion of all private morality, as they had already expelled all 
jpublic law and juftice from the Britith dominions ° 

While England, and her fifter-kingdoms, Scatand aad 
Ireland, were thus agitated with fears and inteftiné commio- 
tions, Charles II. their lawful fovereign, was wandering on — 
the continent, a neglected fugitive. After leavitig Paris, he 
went to Spa, and thence to Cologne, where he lived two 

~ years, ona {mall penfion paid him by the court of France, and 
fome contributions fent him by his friends in England. . He 
next removed to Bruffels, where he enioyed ¢ettain emolu- 
uments from the Spanith government. Sir Edward Hyde, who 
had fhared all his misfortunes as well as thofe of his father, 
.and the marquis of Ormond, were his chief friends and con- 
fidants. At laft, reduced to defpair, by the failure of every 
-attempt for his reftoration, he refolved to try the weak re: 
-fource of foreign aid, and went to the Pyrenees, when the 
two prime minifters of France and Spain were in thé midft 
.of their negociations. Don Lewis de Hare received him with 
“warm expreflions of kindnefs, and indicated a defire of affitt- 
-ing him, if it had been confiftent with the low condition of ~ 
-the Spanifh monarchy ; but the cautious Mazarine, pleading 
the alliance of France with the Con mmonwealth of England, 
_refufed fo much as to fee him *’ 

At this very time, however, when Charles feenied aban- 
doned by all the world, fortune was paving the way for him, 
by a furprifing revolution, to mount the throne of his an- 
‘ceftors in peace and triumph. It was to general Monk, com- 
mander in chiefin Scotland, that the king ‘was to owe his 
-reftoration, and the three kingdonts the determination of 
| their bloody difienfionss Of this man it will be proper to 
give fome account. 

George Monk, defcended from an ancient and honour 
able family in Devonfhire, but fomewhat fallgg to decay, 


F : Se 
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was properly a foldier of fortune. He had acquired mili- 
tary experience in Flanders, that great fchool of war to all 


the European fations j and though alike free from’ fuperfti- 


tion and enthufiafm, arid remarkably cool in regard to party, 
he had diftinguifhed himfelf in the royal caufe, during the 


‘civil wars of England, as colonel in the fervice of Charles I. 


But being taken prifoner, and committed to the Tower, 
where he endured, for above two years, all the rigours of 


"poverty and imprifonment, he was at laft induced by Crome 


well to enter into the fervice of the parliament, and fent, ac- 


‘cording to his agreement, to act againft the Irifh rebels; a 
Lomond which, he flattered himfelf, was reconcileable to the 


ftri€teft principles of honour. Having once, however, en- 
gaged with the parliament, he was obliged to obey orders, 
and found himfelf neceffitated to a€t, both again{ft the mare 
quis of Ormond in Ireland, and againft Charles II. in Scot- 
land. Onthe reduétion of the latter kingdom, Monk, as we 
have already had occafion to obferve, was vefted with the 
fupreme command 3 and, by the equality and juftice of his 
adminiftraticn, he aequired the good-will of the Scots, at 
the fame time that he kept their reftlefs fpirit in awe, and 
fecured the attachment of his army ** 

The connexions which Monk had formed with Oliver, 
kept him faithful to Richard Cromwell ; and not being pre- 
pared for oppofition, when the Long Paritament was re- 
ftored, he acknowledged its authority, and was continued in 
his command. But no foomer was the parlianient expelled 
by the army, than he protefted againft the violence. And re- 
folved; as he pretended; to vindicate the invaded privilegés 


12. Guimble’s Life of Mont. Ludlow’s Memoirs. Monk is faid to have ad- 
vifed Cromwell to attack the Scots at Dunbar, even before they had left their 


ae Se “They,” obferved he, in fupport of his opinion, 


s¢ have nur and the hills, we difcipline and defpair!” (Id. ibid.) A fen- 
timent tru y military, and utterly devoid of that fanaticifm which governed, 


Cromtivell on the occafion, : P. 
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‘of that aicmbly, though i in basis difpofed to effeet the Tea, 
ftoration of his fovereign, he collected his feattered forces, and 
declared his intention of marching into. England. The Scots 
furnifhed him w ith a fmall;, but feafonable fupply of meneyy’ 
and. he advariced toward the borders of the two kingdoms 
with a body of fix thoufand men. Lambert, he {oon learn- 
éd, was coming northward with a faperior army ; and, 1 in 
order to gain time, he propofed an accommodation. . The » 
Commie of Safety feil into the faare. A treaty was fign- 
ed by Monk’s,commiffioners; but he refufed to ratify it, un« 
der pretence that they had exceeded their powers; and drew 
the Committee into a new negociation, 
In the meantime Hazelrig and Marl ley took nase fon = 

Portfmouth, and declared for the parlizment. The parlias 

iment was reftoted :, and,. without taking any notice, of 
Lanibert, the commons feut orders to the forces under his 
command iminediately to repair to certain garrifons which 
Were appointed them as quarters, In confequence of thefe 
orders, Lambert was deferted by the greater. part of his 
troops; was taken prifoner; and fent to the Tower. The 
other officers, wha had formerly been calhiered by ee Te 
the parliament; but who had refumed their com-= mee 
mands, were confiaed to their houfes ; 3 and fir Henry Vane, 
arid foe other members, who had concurred with the Come 
mittee of Safety; were ordered | into a like confinement. 
Monk, though informed of the reftoration of the parliament, 
continued to. advance with his army ; and, at lait, took up 
his quarters in Wefllminfer. When introduced to the houfe, 
he déclared; That. while on his march; he obferved an anxi- 
Ous expectation of a fettlement amiong all ranks of men; 
that they had no, hope of fuch-a ble! {ing but from the diffo- 


lution of, the .prefent parliament, and the furamoning of a 


new one, free and: fui! ; which, meeting without oaths or 


engagements, ‘might finally give contentment to the nation. 


Andi it would be fuflicient, he added, for pubiic fecurity; as 
Gg 2 well 
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well as for liberty, if the fanatical party and the Royalitts 
were excluded, * on 
This fpecch, though little agreeable to the affembly to 
which it was addreffed, diffufed univerfal joy among the peo= 
ple. The hope of peace and concord broke, like the morn= 
ing fun, from the darknefs in which the nation was involved, 
and the memory of paft calamities difappeared. The Royalifts 
and the Prefbyterians, forgetting former animofities, feemed 
to have but one with, and equally to lament the dire effects 
of their calamitous divifions. The Republicar parliament, 
_ though reduced to defpair, made a laft effort for the recovery 
of its dominion. A committee was fent with offers to the 
genéral. Propofals were even made by fome, though enemies. 
to a fupreme magiftrate, for invefting him with the dignity 
of Prote€tor ; fo great were their apprehenfions of the royal 
refentment, or the fury of the people! He refufed to hear 
them except in the prefence of the fecluded members; and 
having, i in the meantime, opened a correfpondence: with the 
city of London, and placed its militia in fure hands, ‘he’ pur- 
fued every meafure proper for the fettlement of the nation; 
though he {till pretended to maintain republican ingles. 
The fecluded members, encouraged by the general’s de- 
claration, went to the houfe of commons, and entering with 
out obftruCtion, immediately found themfelves to be the 
majority. They began with repealing the ordinancés’ by 
which they had been excluded: they renewed the peneral’s 
commilfion, and enlarged his powers: they eftablifhed a 
Council of State, confifting chiefly of thofe men who, dur- 
ing the civil war, had made a figure among the Prefbyte= 
rians; and having paffed thefe, and other votes, for the pre« 
fent compofure of the kingdom, they diffolved themfelves, 


and pee writs for the immediate allemblipg of a new’ pare 
lianient * 


33. Gumble’s Li/2 of Donk. t4. Whitlocke. Clarendon, 
“The-: 
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+The Council of State conferred the command of the fleet 
‘en admiral Montague, whofe attachment to the royal fa- 
mily was well known; and thus fecured the naval, as well 
as military, force, in hands favourable to the projected revo- 
dution. But Monk, notwithftanding all thefe fleps toward © 
the re-eftablifhment of monarchy, ftill maintained the ap- 
pearance of. oh for a commonwealth ; and had never de- 
clared,. otherwife than. by his aétions, that he had adopted 
tthe king’s interefts. At lait a critical circumftance drew a 
confeffion from him. Sir John Granville, who had a com- 
miffion from Charles, applied for accefs to the general, and 
abfolutely refufed to communicate his bufinefs to any other 
perfon. Monk, pleafed with this clofenefs, {o conformable 
to his own temper, admitted Granville into his prefence, 
and opened to him his whole intentions. He refufed how- 
ever, to comnfit any thing to writing; but delivered a ver- 
bal meflage, affuring the king of his feria! giving advice 
for his conduct, and exhorting him inftently to leave the 
Spanifh territories, left he fhould be detained as a pledge for 
the reftitution of Dunkirk and Jamaica”. 
he ele€tions for the new parliament were every where 
carried i in favour of the friends of monarchy 3 3 for although 
the parliament had voted, That no one fhould be eleéted who 
hhad hinielf, or whofe father had born arms for the late king, 
dittle regard was paid to this ordinance. The paffion for li- 
berty, which had been carried to fuch violent extremes, and 
produced | fuch bloody commotions, began to give place to a 
fpirit’ of royalty and obedience, ‘The earl of Manchetter, 
Jord. Fairfax, lord Roberts, Denzil Hollis, fir Anthony Afh- 
ley Cooper, : and other leaders of the Prefbyterians, were re- 
folved to atone for their pat tranfgreflions by their prefent 
zeal for the royal caufe *° Nor were the affairs of Ireland 
an a condition lefs ecu to the reftoration of monarchy. 
Lord Broghill, prefident of Munfter, and fir Charles Cootes 


gs. Landfdown. Clarendon. 16. Clareneon, Whitlocke, 
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to a “correfpondence with: the king 5 


with fir Theophilus Jones, « and other officets, they took pote 
feflion of | the _government, ‘and excluded general ‘Ludlow, 


[Fax a 


~ who was ze alous for the parliament, but whom they repres 


fented : as in Teague with the committee of Safety '7."° 
Ail thofe promiG ng views, however, had almoft been 


_dlafted ieee unfortunate circumftances. ‘On the ad- 
miffion of the fecluded merhbers into parliament, the heads 


of the republican party were feized with the deepeft defpair, 
and endeavoured to infufe the fame fentiments into the army: 


i The king’s death, the execution of fo mary of the nobility 


and gentry, the fequeftration and imprifonment of the reft, 
were in their eyes crimes fo black, that they niuft be profe+ 
cuted with the moft implacable refentment. When thefe 
fuggettions had begun to operate upon the troops, Lambert 
fuddenly made his efcape ffom the Tower. Monk and the 
Council of State, who were ‘well acquainted with his’ vigour 
and aétivity, as well as with: his popuiarity in the army, 
were thrown into the utmoit confternation at’ this event! 
But happily colonel Ingoldfsy, who was immediately e. 
patched after him, overtook him at Daventry, before he had 
affembled any confiderable force, ant brought him back to 
his place of confinement. Ina few meets he would have elven 
formidable. 

When the parliament firft met, the leading members ex- 


erted themfelves chielly im the bitter inveftives againft thé 


memory of Cromwell, and it execrations againft the inhus 
man murder of the late king no one yet daring’ to make 
any mention of the fecond Charles. At length the general, 
having fufhicientl founded the inclinations of the commons, 
gave diredtions to Annetly, prefident of the council, to in- 
form them, That fir John Granvill’, one of the king’s ‘fer= 
vants, was now at ene door with a oe shee his majelty ty to 


» 
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the parliament. The acclamations refounded through 
the houfe on thispdntelligence. Granvilie was called in; 
and the letter, accompanied with a declaration, was greedily 
read. The declaration was well calculated to promote the 
fatisfaQiion infpired by the profpe&t of a fettlement. It of- 
fered a general ammefty, leaving particular exceptions to be 
made by parliament: it promifed liberty of confcience :, it 
affured the foldiers of their arrears, and the fame pay they 


then enjoyed ; and it fubmitted to parliamentary arbitration, 
18 


an inquiry into all grants, purchafe, and alienations’ 

The peers perceiving the fpirit with which the mation, as 
‘well as the houfe of commons, was animated, haftened to 
reinftate themfelves in their ancient rights, and take their 
fhare in the fettlement of the government. They found the 
doors of their houfe apen, and were all admitted without ex- 
ception. The two houfes attended while the king was pro- - 
claimed in Palace -yard, at Whitehall, and at Temple-bar; and 
a committee of lords and commons was difpatched to invite 
his majefty to return, and take poffeflion of the kingdom. The 
refpect of foreign powers foon followed the allegiance of 
hi€ own fubjectss and the formerly neglected Charles was, 
at the fame time, invited by France, Spain, and the United 
Provinces, to embark at one of their fea-ports. He chofe to 
accept the invitation of the latter ; and had the fatisfaction, 
as he paffed from Breda to the Hague, to be received with the 
~ Joudeft acclamations. ‘The States- -general, in a body, made 
their compliments to him with the greateft folemnity ; and © 
all ambaffadors and foreign minifters expreffed the joy of their 
. mafters at his change of fortune *° 

The Englith fleet came in fight of Scheveling ; and Mon- 
tague, who had not waited the orders of the parliament per- 
fuaded the officers to tender their duty to their fovereign. 
The king went on bgard, and the duke of York took the 
command of the fleet t, as high admiral*°, When Charles 
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“ Mifembirked at Dover, he was 
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whom he cordially embraced, and 1 , 
- pellation of Father. He entered London on ‘the twenty+ 


‘ninth of May, which happened to-be/his birth-day, amid the - 


acclamations of an innumerable multitude of people, whofe 
fond imaginations formed the happieft prefages from the 
concurrence of | two fuch joyful-occafions ; and the nation in 
general expreffed the moft fincere fatisfa€tion at the reftora- 
tlon of their ancient conftitution and: their, native prince, 
without the effufion of blood **. 

We mutt now, my dear Philip, take q catecteelslial view: 
of the Progrefs of Navigation, Commerce, and Coloniza~ 


tion, before we carry farther the general tranfaGtions of Eu- 


rope. Without fuch a furvey, we fheuld-never be able to 
judge diftin@ly of the interefts, claims, quarrels, and treaties 
of the feveral European nations. 


a1. Ibid. 
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Zhe Progrefs of Navigation, Commerce, and Colonization, from the 
“Beginning of the Sixteenth to the Middle of the Seventeenth Cen- 
~eetys 


"T HE difcoveries and conquefts of the Portuguefe in the 

Eatt Indies, and of the Spaniards in America, foon excited 
the ardour, the avarice, and the ambition of other European 
nations. The Englith and Dutch were. particularly tempted, 
by their maritime fituation and commercial fpirit, as well as 


‘by their great progrefs: in navigation, ta ufe eyery-effort to 


fhare in the riches of the Eaft and Weft; and the Reéfor- 
mation, by abolifhing the papal jurifdi@tion, left them’ free 
from religious reftraints. Nor did the Dutch-long want 
other motives, which neceflity made them obey, for’ én- 
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etifiha u ith the deftroyers of the ee ze 

squerorssof., India, in thofe diftant. feat a <3 
their wealth and power. Before I relate the bold « enterprizes ee 
So the 


| Mord and the» 


of thefe republicans, however, | it will be P 
farther progrefs of the Portaguefe and Sp 
gation, commerce, and colonization. 
No fooner had Cortez completed 1 
‘Mexican empire, than he ordered. thip-builders to 
 xepair to Zecatula, a port on the South Sea, in 
order to equip a fleet deftined for the Molucca iflands. From 


A. D. ae 


their trade with thofe iflands the Portuguefe drew immenfe’ | 


wealth; all which he hoped to fecure for the crown of Caf- 
tile, by a fhorter navigation*. But he was ‘ignorant, that 
during the progrefs of his victorious armsin the New World, 
tthe very plan he was attempting to execute had been 
profecuted with fuccefs by a navigator in the fervice of his 
‘counttry- 

-Ferdinand Magellan, a Portuguefe gentleman, who had 
acted feveral years in the Eaft Indies with diftinguifhed va- 


lour, as an officer under the famous Albuquerque, difgufted — 
with his general, and flighted by his fovereign, renounced his 


allegiance to an ungrateful matter, and fled to the court of 

‘Spain, in hopes that his merit would there be more juftly efti- 

«mated. He endeavoured to recommend himfelf by reviving 
Columbus’s original project of difcovering a paflage to India 
by a wefterly courfe, and without encroaching on that por- 
‘tion of the globe allotted to the Portuguefe by the pope’s line 
of demarcation. Cardinal Ximenes, who atthat time direéted 
the Spanith councils, liftened with a favourable ear to Maxel- 
lan’s propofal, and recommended it to his mafter Charles V. 
who entering into the meafure with ardour, honoured Magel- 
lan with the habit of St. Jago and the title of Captain-general, 
-and furnifhed, him with five thips, vitualled for two years, 
‘in order to enable him to accomphih his undertaking. 


1. For an account-of their firlt difcoveries and conquefts; fee Part I. Let. 
LVILI. ~ 3. Herrera, dec. 11. lit. ii. c. x. 
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With this fquadron Magellan failéd from Seville on the 
‘toth of Auguft, 15193 and after touching at the Canaries, 
ftood direétly fouth, toward the equinoctial, along the coaft 
of America. But he was fo long retarded by tedious calms, 
and {pent fo much time in fearching every bay and inlet, for 
that communication with the South Sea which he wifhed to 
difcoyer, that he did not reach the river de la Plata till the 
x2th of January 1520. .Allured to enter by the fpacious 
opening through which that vaft body of water pours itfelf » 
into the Atlantic, he failed up it for fome days; but con- 
cluding at laft, from the fhallownefs of the ftream, and 
the frefhnefs of the water, that the wifhed-for ftrait was not 
fituated there, he returned and continued his courfe toward 
the fouth. On the 31{t of March he arrived at Port St Julian, 
about forty-eight degrees fouth of the line, where he refolved 
to winter, the fevere feafon then coming on in thofe latitudes. 
Here he’ loft one of his fhips, and the Spaniards fuffered fo 
much from the exceflive rigour of the climate, that they in- 
fified on his relinquifhing the vifionary projet, and return-_ 
ing to. Europe. But Magellan, by ordering the principal 
mutineer to be affaffinatec, and another to be publicly exes 
cuted, overawed the remainder of his followers, and conti- 
nued his voyage ftill toward the fouth. In holding this courfe 
he at length difcovered, near the fifty-third degree of latitude, 
the mouth of a ftrait, into which he entered, notwithftand- 
ing the myrmurs of his ailicers, After failing twenty days in 
that. winding dangerous paflage,. which ftill bears his name, 
and. where one of his fhips deferted him, the great Southern 
Ocean opened to his view, and infpired. him with new 
hopes while his adventurous foul effufed itfelf to Heaven in 
a tranfport of joy for the fuccefs which had already attended 
his endeavours *, 
Magellan, however, was ftill at a great diftance from: the 
object of his wifhes; and greater far than he imagined. 


3. Herrera, dec. If. lb. ii, ¢. 3, lib. vii. c. 2. - 
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Three months and twenty days did he fail in an uniform di 


rection toward the north-wett, without difcovering land 5 dus cr 


ring which voyage, the longeft that had ever been made in the 


unbounded ocean, his people fuifered incredible diftrefs froin 


fearcity of provilions, putrid attr, and all their attendant 
maladies. One circumitance, and one only, pe tordesd them 
fome confolation; they enjoyed an ‘uninter rrapted courfe 


‘of fair weather, with fuch mild winds as induced Magellan 


to beltow on that ocean the epithet of “pacific. At length they 


fei! im with a clufter of fmall iflands, which afforded : them — 
refrethments i in fuch abundance that their health was foon ~ 


reftored. From thefe ‘iflands, which he called Ladrones, he 
continued his voyage and foon made a difcovery of the 
Mazillas ; ; fince denominated the Philippine Iflands, from 
Piitip Il. of Spain, who firft planted a coiony in them, In 
Zebu, ‘one of the Philippines, Magellan got into an unfor- 
tunate guarrei with the: natives, who attacked him with 2 
‘numerous body of well-armed troops: and while he Apel ae: 
fought gallantly at the head of his men, he was 
flain together with feveral of his officers by thofe fierce bar~ 
patiatie® . earn: 

- On the death of this great navigator, the expedition was 
profecuted under different commanders. They encountered 
many difficulties in ram: sing through the fmaller iflands {vat 
tered i in the eaftern part of the Indian Ocean, tou. ‘hed at the 
great ifland of Borneo, and at. ja't landed at Tidore, ane of 
the Moluccas,’ to the aftonifhment of the Portuguefe 3 ; who, 
ignorant of the figure of the earth, could not comprehend 
how the Spaniards, by hoiding a wefterly courfe, had reach- 
ed that fequeftered feit of their moft valuable commeree, 
‘which they themfelves had difcovered by {aj\ing in an oppo- 
fite direStion |—At this, and the adjacent iflands, the Spani- 


cand eolind’’a people acquainted whith the benefits of exten- 


five trade, and willing to open an intercourfe _ 


A.D. 1522. 
ees a new nation. They took ina cargo of {pices, 


ne diftinguifhed produce of thofe iflands ; and with thas 


4. Herrera, dec. II, lib, ix. c. 3. 
together 
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together with fpecimens of the commodities yielded by the 
other rich countries which they had vifited, the Victory, 
which of the two remaining fhips was moft fit for a long 
voyage, fet fail for Europe under the command of Juan Se- 

baftian, del Cano. He followed the courfe of the 


ih f Portuguefe by the Cape of Good Hope; and, after 


a variety of difafters, arrived fafe at St. Lucar *. 


The Spanifh merchants eagesty ‘engaged :i in that ailuting 
commerce, which was thus unexpectedly epened to them; 
while their men of {cience were employed in demonftrating, 
That the fpice iflands were fo fituated as to belong to the 


crown of Caftile, in confequence of the partition made by > 
pope Alexander VI. But the Portuguefe, alarmed at the 


intrufion of {uch formidable rivals, remonftrated and nego- 
ciated in Europe, at the fame time that they obftruéted in 
Afia the trade of the Spaniards; and Charles V. always 

needy, notwithftanding his great refources, and 


. D. 1529, 
Soe unwilling to addia rupture with’ Portugal to the 


humerous wars in which he was then engaged, made over to 


that crown his claim to the Moluccas for afum of money ®. 


In confequence of this agreement, the Pertuguefe conti- - 


nued undifturbed, and without a rival, matters of the trade 
of India; and the Manillas lay negleCted, till Philip II. fuc- 
ceeded to the crown-of Spain. -Soon after his 
acceflion, Philip formed the fcheme of planting 
a colony in thofe iflands, to which he gave the name of -the 
Philippines. This he accomplifhed by means of an arma- 
ment fitted out for New Spain. Manilla, in the ifland of 
Luconia, was the ftation chofen for the capital’ of the new 
eftablifhment ; and, in order to induce the Spaniards to fet. 
tle there, the rifing colony was authorifed to.fend India 
goods to America; in exchange for the precious metals’. 


g. Herrera, dee. Th. libvix.'€ 3. 6. Hérréra, dec. MM lib. iv. €. ¢, 


A. Dos 55: 


gz. When Philip granted this indulgence, unlefs he meant afterward to 
swithdraw it, he was certainly little acquainted with the commercial interefts 
of Old Spain. 


From 
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From Manilla an active commercial intercourfe began with: 
the Chinefe, and a confiderable humber of that induftrious 
people, allured by the profpect of gain, fettled in the Phi- 
lippines under the Spanifh protection. By their means the 
colony was fo amply fupplied with all the valuable produc« 
tions and manufactures of the Eaft; as foon enabled it toe 
open an advantageous trade with America, by a courfe of — 
navigation the longeft from land’ to lard on our globe *. 
This trade was originally carried on with Callao, the port of 
Lima, and the moft commodious harbour on thé coaft of . 
Peru; but experience having difcovered many difficulties in 
~ that mode of communication, and the fuperior facility of 
an intercourfe with New Spain; the ftaple of the commerce 
between America and Afia was removed from Callao'to Avas« 
pulco® 

The Spanifh colony in the Philippines, having no imme. 
diate connexions with Europe, gave no uneafinefs to the 
Portuguefe, and received no annoyance from them. In the. 
mean time the Portuguefe, not only continued to mono- 
polize the whole commerce of the Eaft, but were matters 
of the coaft of Guinea as well as of that of Arabia, ‘Per- 
fiz, and the two peninfulas of India. They poffefled the 
Moluccas, Ceylon, and the ifles of Sunda, with the trade of | 
China and Japan; and they had made their colony of Bra= 
zil, which occupies that immenfé territory that-lies between 
the Maragnon and the Rio de’la Plata, one of the moft vala- 


8. Torquemada, lib, v. c. 14. Robertfon, Hi. Spanife Amer. hook viii. 

9. Many remonitrances have been prefented againft this trade, as detri- 
mental to Old Spain, by diverting into another channel a large. portion of 
that trealure which ought to flow into the parent-kingdom ; as tending to 
give rife'to a fpirit of independency in the colonies, and to encourage inny- 
imerable frauds, againft which it is impoflible te guard, in tranfactions'fo'far 
removed from thige infpection of government. But as it requires no flight 
effort of political wifdom and vigour to abolifh any practice which numbers 
are interefied in fupporting, and to which time has added the fandtion of 
its authority, the commerce between Acapulco and Manilla is iil car tied on 
toa a ee as extent, and allowed undes certain reftriCtions. 


able 
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able diftriéts in America. But, like every people who have 


faddenly acquired great riches, the Portuguefe began to feel 
the enfeebling effects of luxury and effeminacy. That hardy 
valour, which had fubdued fo many nations, exifted no longer 
among them : they were with didiculty brought to fight, ex- 
ecpt where there was a profpect of plunder. Corruption 
prevailed in all the departments of government, and the fpirit 
of rapine among all ranks of men. At the fame time that 
they gave themfelves up to all thofe excefles which make 
ufurpers hated, they wanted courage to make themfelves 
feared. Equally detefted in every quarter, they at length 
faw themfelves ready to be expe.led from India 
by a. confederacy of the princes of the country 5 
and, although they were able, by a defperate effort, to break 
this ftorm, their deftruction was at hand *°. 

When Portugal fell under the dominion of Spain; in con- 

fequence of the fatal cataftrophe of Don Sebaf= 
. tian and his gallant nobility on the coaft of Africa, 
Philip II. became poffefled of greater refources than any 
monarch in ancient or modern times. But inftead of em- 


A. D. 1572. 


© Ao Dar586. 


ploying his enormous wealth in procuring the fecurity, the 
happinefs, and the profperity of his widely extended empire, 


he profufely difhpated it, in endeavouring to render himfelf 


as defpotic in Europe as he was already in America, and 
in no. inconfiderable portion of Afia and Africa. While Phi- 
lip was employed in this ambitious proje€, his poffeffions in 
India were neglected ; and as the Portuguefe hated the do- 
minion of the Spaniards, they paid little atteation to. the 
fecurity of their fettlements. No one purfued any other ob- 
ject but his.own immediate intereft; there was mo union, no 
zeal for the public good *'. 


Things could not continue long in fuch a fituation; and © 


anew regulation, in regard to trade, complet@d the ruin of 


so. Fariasy, Soufa, lib. v. cap. 1. Guyon, if. des Ind. Orient. tom. itis 
tx. Id. ibid. 
the 
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the Pottuguefe fettlements in India, PhilipII.whofebigotry 
and defpotifm had induced him to attempt to deprive the 
inhabitants of the Low Countries of their civil 
and religious liberties, in order more effectually » 
to accomplith his aim, prohibited his new fubjects from hold- 
ing any correfpondence with the revolted provinces. 
This was a fevere blow to the trade of the Hollanders, 
which confifted chiefly, as at prefent, in fupplying the wants 
_of one nation with the produce of another. Their’ mer=— 
chants, ambitious of augmenting their commerce, had got 
the trade of Lifbon into their hands. There they purchaf- 
ed India goods, which they fold again to all the different 
fates of Europe. They were therefore ftvuck with con» 
fternation at a prohibition, which excluded them from fo'ef- 
fential a branch of their trade; and Phiip did not fore- 
fee, that a reftriction, by which he hoped to weaken the 
Dutch, would in the end, render them more’ formidable. 
Had they been permitted to continue their intercourfe witl, 


A.D. 1594 


Portugal, there is reafon to believe they would have con- 
tented themfelves with the commerce they carried on in 
the European feas; but finding it impoffible to preferve 
their trade without the commodities of the Eaft, they Te 
folved to feek them at the original market, as they were des 
prived of every other *”. fa 

In confequence of this refolution, the Hollanders’ fitted 
- out fomé fhips’for India ‘and, after an unfuccefsful attempt 
to find a paflage thither through the North Sea, 
they proceeded by the Cape ‘of Good Hope, un- 
der the direftion of Cornelius Houtman, a Dutch merchant, 
who had refided® fomne- time at’ Lifbon, and made ‘himfelf ’ 
perfeGtly acquainted with every thing relative to the object 
of his voyage.’ His fuccefs,” though ‘by’ no’ means “extras 
_ordinary, encouraged ‘the merchants of Amfterdam ‘to-form 


Do 158s 
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the project of eftablifhing a fettlement in the ifland of Java. 
ra on Admiral Van Neck, who was fent on that import- 

pe ant expedition with eight fhips, found the inha- 
bitants of Java prejudiced againft his countrymen. They 
permitted him, however, to trade; and having fent home 
four veffels laden with f{pices, and other India commodities, 
he failed to the Moluccas, where he met with a more favour- 
able recéption. The natives, he learned, had forced the 
Portuguefe to abandon fome places, and only waited an op- 
portunity of expelling them from the reft. He entered into 
a treaty with fome of the fovereigns, he efta- 
blifhed factories in feveral of the iflands, and 
he returned to Europe with his remaining fhips richly 
laden *?. 

The fuccefs of this voyage fpread the moft extravagant 
joy over the United Provinces. New affociations were daily 
formed for carrying on the trade to India, and new fleets 
fitted out from every port of the republic. But the ardour 
of forming thefe affociations, though terrible to the Portu- 
guefe, who never knew when they were in fafety, or where 
they could with certainty annoy the enemy, had almoft 
proved the ruin of the Dutch trade to the Eaft. The rage 
of purchafing raifed the value of commodities in Afia, and. 
the neceflity of felling made them bear a low price in Europe. 
The'adventurers were in danger of falling a facrifice to their 


x D. 1599- 


ewn efforts, and to their laudable jealoufy and emulation, ~ 


ee shox: when the wifdom of government faved them from 
ruin, by uniting the different focieties into one 
great body, under the name of the ef? India Company **. 
This company; which was inyeited with authority to 
make peace or war with ‘the Indian princes, to erect forts, 
chufe governors, maintain garrifons, and nominate officers 


13, Ibid. 


14. Voyages de la Com arnie des Indes Orientalec. Salengre, Efjai d'une Hip, 
des Prov. Unies. 


« 
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for the condu& of the police and the adminiftration of juf- 
tice, fet out with great advantages. The rescabie nume , 
ber of veilels fitted out by the private affociations had cons 
tributed to make all the Branches of eaftern commierce per- 
feCtly underftood; to form many able officers and feamen; 
and to encourage the moft reputable citizens to become 
members of the new company. Fourteen fliips were ac- 

cordingly fitted out for India, under the command of admi- 
ral Warwick, whom the Dutch look upon as the founder of 
their lucrative commerce and powerful eftablifhments in the 
Eaft. He ere€ted a fa€tory in the ifland of Java, and fe+ 
cured it by fortifications: he founded another in the territow” = 
ries of the king of Jahor, and formed alliances with fever 
princes in Bengal. He had frequent engagements with the 
Portuguefe, in which he was generally fuccefsful $: A fu 
tious war enfued between the two nations. 

During the courfe of this war, which lafted for many 
years, the Dutch were continually fending to India frefh 
fupplies of men and fhips, while the Portuguefe received 
no fuccours from Europe. Spain, it fhould feem, withed.to 
humble her new fubjects; whom fhe did not think fufficiently 
fubmiflive; and to perpetuate her authority over them by 
the ruin of their wealth and power: fhe neither repaired 
their fortifications not renewed their gartifons. Yet the 
{cale-remained even for a while, and the fuccefs was varis 
ous on both fides; but the petfevering Hollatders; by their 
unwearied efforts, at length deprived the Portuguefe of Cey- 
Jon, the Moluccas; and all their valuable poffeflions in the 
Eaft, except Goas at the fame tine that they acquired the 
almoft éxclufive trade of China and Japan’®. The ifland of 
Java, however, where they had erected their firft fortifica- 
tion, and early built the fplendid city of Batavia, continued 
to be, as it is at prefent; the feat of their prineipal fettlea 
ment, and the centre of their power in India.‘ 


15. Id. ibids 6. Salengte, abi fup. 
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But thefe new republicans, flufhed with fuccefs, were not 
fatisfied with their acquifitions in the Eaft. They turned 
their ¢yes alfo toward the Weft: they eftablifhed a colony, 
‘to which they gave the name of Nova Belgia, on Hudfon’s 
River, in North America: they annoyed the trade, and 
plundered the fetilements of the Spaniards, in every part of 
the New World; and they made themfelves matters of the 
important colony of Brazil in South America. But this 
was not a permanent conqueft. "When the Portuguefe had 
fhaken off the Spanith yoke in Europe, they bore with impa-~ 
tience in America that of the Dutch: they rofe againft their 
oppreffors; and, after a variety of ftruggles, obliged them 
finally to evacuate Brazil, in 1654'7. Since that, wra the 
Portuguefe have continued in poffeflion of this rich territory, 
the principal fupport of their declining monarchy, and the 
moft valuable European fettlement ii Ametica. 

The Englith Eaft India company was eftablifhed as early 
as the year 1600, and with a fair profpect of fuccefs. A 
fleet of five ftout fhips was fitted out the year following, un- 
der the command of captain James Lancafter; who was 
favourably received by the king of Achen, and other Indian 
princes, with whom he formed a commercial treaty, and 
arrived in the Downs, after a profperous voyage of near two 
years. Other voyages were performed with equal advan- 
tage. But notwithftanding thefe temporary encouragements, 
the Englith Eaft India company had to {ttruggle with many 
difficulties, and laboured’ under effential inconveniencies. 
Their rivals, the Portuguefe and Dutch, had harbours of 
which they were abfolute matters 5 places of ftrength, which 
they had built, and fecured by garrifons and regular fortifi- 
cations; whole provinces, of which,they had acquired pof 


{cilion either by force or fraud, and over which they exerted 


an arbitrary fway. Their trade was therefore protected, not 
only againft the violence or caprice of the natives of India, 


17. Hi. Gen, des Voyages, totn. xiv. 


but 
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but alfo againft the attempts of, new, compgtitors. They 
had every opportunity of getting: a good fale forthe com= 
‘modities they carried out. from Europe, and of purchafing 
thofe they brought home at a moderate price 3 whereas the 
Englith, who. at firft acted merely as fair traders; having 
none of thefe advantages, were at once expofed to the uns 
certainty of general markets, which were frequently anticis 
pated or over-ftocked, to the variable humour of the natives, 
and'to:the imperious will of their European rivals, who had 


the power. of excluding them from the ioe sane of fats 


Baths *s 
An ter to remedy chefe snap aati the Engl 
company faw the neceflity of departing from their. Fania 
original principles, and of oppofing force by forces . 
But as {uch an effort was beyond the refources: of an infant 
fociety, they hoped. to receive afhftance fron: government. 
din. this reafonable expectation, however, they were difap- 
pointed by the weak and timid policy of James I. who only 
enlarged their charter: yet, by their activity, perfeverances 
and the judicious choice of their officers. and other fervants, 
they not only maintained their trade, but erected forts and 
eftablithed factories in the iflands of Java, Poleron, Am- 
boyna, and Banda °°. bs ‘ 
The Dutch were alarmed at thefe eftablifhments. Hav- 
ing driven the Portuguefe from the Spice-iflands, they never 
meant to fuffer any European nation to fettle there; much 
lefs a people, whofe maritime force, government, and cha- 
racter would make them dangerous rivals. They accordingly’ 
endeavoured to difpoffefs the Englifh by every poflible means 
They began with attempting, by calumnious accufations, to 
render them odious to the natives of the countries where 
‘they had fettled. . But finding thefe fhameful expedients,in« 
effectual, they had recourfg to force: and the Indian Qeean 


18. Ibid. tom ii. Raynal, tom, i. 
19. Harlcian Colle? of Voyages, vol. vii. 
as js he Sa ~ became 
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became a fcené of the moft bloody ieee the 
maritime forces of the two companies**. Sa 
At length an attempt was made to stk a period to ‘thofe 
hottilities by one of the moft extraordinary treaties recorded ; 
in the annals of mankind; and which does little honour ‘to | 
the political fagacity either of the Englifh or Dutch, if the ; 
latter, as is alleged, did not mean it as a veil to their future’ 
violences. It was agreed, That the Moluccas, 
Amboyna, and Banda} fhould belong in common 
to the companies of the two nations ; that the Englith fhould 
have one-third, and the Dutch two-thirds of the produce, at 
a fixed price; that each, in proportion to their intereft, 
fhould contribute to the defence of thofe iflands; that this 
treaty fhould remain in force twenty years, during which the 
entire trade of India fhould remain equally free to both na- 
tions, neither of them endeavouring to injure the other by 


ADs 1619. 


feparate fortifications, or clandeftine treaties with the na 
tives; and that all difputes, which could not be accommo- 
dated by the councils of the companies, fhould be finally fet- 
tled and determined by the king of Great Britain and the 
States General of the United Provinces **. = 

The fate of this treaty was fuch as rnight have been ex- 
pected from one party or the other. The avarice of the 
Dutch prompted them to take advantage of the confidential 
fecurity of the Englifh, and to plunder the faCtories of pe 
tore and Poleron, after exercifing the moft atrocious cruelties 
on the fervants of the company. The fupinenefs of the 
Englifh government encouraged them to a&t the fame ores 
dy, accompanied with {till more horrid cireumftances of bar= 
aaa barity, at Amboyna*?: where confeflions of a 
pretended confpiracy were extorted, by tortures 
at which humanity fhudders, and which ought never to be 
forgot or forgiven by Englifhmen. : 

In confequence of thefe unexpected violences, for which 


a0, Id, ibid. 21. Harl, Colles, ubi fupe 22. ie, if 
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the feeble and corrupt adminittration of James I. obtained 
no reparation, the Englith Eait India company was obliged 
to abandon the Spice-iflands to the rapatity of the Dutch ; 
and though they were lefs unfortunate on the coalts of Cc- 

romandel and Malabar, the civil wars in which England was 
inyolyed toward the latter part of the reign of Charles I. 

and which. took off all attention from diftant objects, re- 
duced their affairs to a very low condition. ‘Their trade re- 
vived during the commonwealth ; and Cromwell, on the con 
clufion of the war with Holland, obtained feveral ftipulations 
in their favour ; but which, from the confufions that enfued, 
were never execured. On the acceffion of Charles I. they 
hoped to recover their confequence in India. But that needy 
and profligate prince, who is faid to have betrayed their 
interefts to the Dutch for a bribe, cruelly extorted loans from 
them, at the fame time that he hurt their trade, by felling 


licences to interlopers ; and by thefe means reduced them. to 


the brinkof ruin. 
The Englifh were more fuccefsful in eftablifhing them- 


feves, during this period, in North America and the Weft 
Indies. As early as the year 1496, John Cabot, a Venetian 
mariner, in the fervice of Henry VII. had difcovered the 
ifland ot Newfoundland, and failed along the northern fhore 
of the American continent, from the Gulf of St. Laurence 
to ‘Cape Florida. But no advantage was taken of thefe dif- 
coveries before the middle of the reign of Elizabeth; when 
the bigotry and ambition of Philip II. roufed the indignation 
of all the proteftant powers, but more gipocially of England, 
and incited, many bold adventurers to commit hoftilities 
againft his iubjects in the New World. The moft diftin- 
guifhed of thofe was fir Francis Drake ; who, having ace 
quired confiderable wealth by his depredations again{ft the 


: Bpaniards in the ifthmus of Darien, paffed with four fhips into 
~ the South Sea, by the Straits of Magellan, took many rich 


prizes, and returned to England, in 1579, by the Cape of 
, Bas Hh 3 Good 
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Good Hope 73. His faccefs awakened the avidity of new 
adventurers; and the knowledge which was, by thefe means, 
“acquired of the different parts of the American continent, 
fuggefted to the celebrated fir Walter Raleigh the idea of a 
fettlement, within the limits of thofe coafts formerly vifited 
by John Cabot. 
~~ A company was accordingly formed for that purpofe, in 
confequence of Raleigh’s magnificent promifes; a patent 
was obtained from the queen, conformable to their views,, 
and two fhips were fent out, commanded by Philip Amidas 
and Arthur Barlow, in 1584. They came to anchor in the 
Bay of Roanoke, in the country now known by the name of 
North Carolina, of which they took formal poffeffion for the 
crown of England. On their return they gave fo favourable 
an account of the climate, foil, and temper of the inhabit- 
ants, that a colony was eftablifhed the following year**; 
and Elizabeth, in order’ to encourage the undertaking, ho~- 
noured the colony with the name of VirGiN1A, in,allufion 
to her favourite, but much difputed virtue. | 

This fettlement, however, never arrived at any degree of * 
profperity, and was finally abandoned in 1588, From. that 
time to the year 1606, when two new companies were form- 
ed, and a charter granted to each of them by James Ino 
attempt appears to have been made by the Englifh to fettle 
on the coaft of North America. One of the new companies . 
confifted of adventurers refiding im the city of London, who 
were defirous. of fettling toward the South, or in, what is at 
prefent Called Virginia; and the other, of adventurers be-. 
longing to Plymouth, Briftol, and Exeter, who ¢hofe the 
country more to the North, or what is now called New 
England. The London Company immediately fitted out 
three veflels, under the command of Chriftopher Newport 
an able and experienced mariner, with an hundred and tap 
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ies 


“adventurers on board, and all manner of implements for 


building and agriculture, as well as the neceflary arms for 
their defence. After a tedious voyage, and many difcontents 
among the future colonifts, their little f{quadron reached the 
Bay of Chefapeak. One of the adventurers, in the name of 


the whole, was appointed to treat with the natives, from, 


whom he obtained leave to plant a colony on a convenient 
{pot, about fifty miles from the mouth of the river Powhatan, 
by the Englifh called James River. Here they erected a flight 
fort, barricadoed with trunks of trees, and furrounded by a 
number of little huts, to which they gave the name of James 
Town, in honour of the king **. Such was the flender be- 
ginning of the colony of Virginia; which, though it had to 
ftruggle at firft with many difficulties, became, even before 
the Reftoration, of very great national confequence. 

The rapid profperity of Virginia was chiefly owing to the 
culture of tobacco, its ftaple commodity, and to the number 


of Royalifts that took refuge there, in order to efcape the 


tyranny of the parliament. A like caufe gave population and 
profperity to the neighbouring province of Maryland, whofe | 
ftaple alfo is tobacco. This territory being granted capaes 
by ¢ Charles I. to Cecilius lord Baltimore,a Roman =~ 
catholic nobleman (whofe father, fir George Calvert, had 


fought an afylum i a Newfoundland, in order to enjoy the free 


~ exercife of his religion), he formed the {cheme of a fettle- 


ment 3 where he might not only enjoy liberty of confcience 
himfelf, but alfo be enabled to grant it to fuch of his friends, 
as fhould prefer an eafy banifhment with freedom, to the 
conyeniences of England, embittered as they then were by 


. ‘the ee of the laws againft feCtaries, and the popular 


edium that hung over papifts. The proje& fucceeded : the 
Roman catholics flocked to the new fettlement in great num 
bers; efpecially on the decline of the Ba caufe ; and Mary- 
jarid foon became a flourifhing colony *° 
= Cae 
25. ‘Thid 26, Douglas’s Summary, Part, II, fect. xv, 
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New England owed its rife to fimilar citcumftancess. A 
{mall body of the moft enthufiaftic Puritans, . afterwards 
known by the name of Independents, in order to avoid the 
feverity of the Englith laws again{t non-conformity, had taken 
refuge in Holland, foon after the acceflion of James I. But 
although Holland is a country of the greateft religious free- 
dom, they did not fiud themfelves better fatisfied there than 
in, England. ‘They were tolerated indéed, but watched; 
their zeal began to have dangerous languors for want of op- 
pofition ; and being without power or confequence, they 
grew tired of the indolent fecurity of their fanctuary. They 
were defirous of removing to a country, where they fhould 
fee no fuperior. With this view, they applied to the Ply- 
mouth Company, for a patent of part of the territory in- 
cluded in their grant. _Pleafed with this application, the 
company readily complied ; and thefe pious adventurers 
having made the neceflary preparations for their voyage, 
embarked in one fhip, in 1620, to the number of an hun- 
dred and twenty perfons, and landed at a place near Cape 
Cod, where they founded a fettlement, to which they gave 
the name of New Plymouth *’.- Other adventurers, of the 
fame complexion, fucceflively followed thofe**; and New 
England, 


_ 24. Douglas, Hnutchinfon.. Wintlaw, ap. — 
28 Among the number of perfons fo difpofed, we are told, appeared a 
“Wampden and Oliver Cromwell, who were only prevented from executiv 
their purpofe of going into voluntary exile, by a royal proclamation, ifued 
after they were on fhipboard, in-1635, prohibiting future emigrations, until 
a licence fhould be obtained from the privy council. (Neale’s Hijfory of the 
Puritans, vol, ii.) The exultation of the puritanical writers on this fubjec&t 
is exceflive, They afcribe all the fubfequent misfortunes of Charles I.in 
connection with the fcheme of Providence, to that tyrannical edi&t, as they 
are pleafedto call it, (Neale, ubifup. Harris’s Life of Oliver Cromwell, &e.) 
Nor can the {peculative politician help indulging a conjecture. on the poflible 
confequences of the emigration of two fuch extraordinary men, with that 
of others who would have followed them, at fuch acrifis. ‘Charles I. roufed 
to arms, but not crufhed by the parliament, might have eftablifhed abfolute 
fovergignty in England; while Hampden founded a commonwealth, or 


Cromwell = ; 


2 


ia 


s ‘Atlantic. The work of ages would have been accomplifhed in a few years... 
Sooner than have borne fuch controul, Hampden would have taken refuge 

in the woods; have affociated with the wild natives, and enrolled them ~ 

among the number of his citizens. Cromwell, in fuch emergency, would ” 


= Sve fan 
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England, in lefs than fifty years, becamé a great and po- 
pulous colony,,confifting of feveral independent govern- 
ments, which were little inclined to ackaowledge the au- 
thority of the mother country. 

Befide thefe. large colonies in North America, the Engi 
lith had eftablifhed a colony at Surinam, on the coaft of 
Guiana, in South America, and taken poffeflion of feveral 
of the Weft India iflands, early i in the feventeenth century. 
Barbadoes and St. Chriftopher’s were thriving colonies be- 
before the conqueft of Jamaica; and the rapid cultivation 
of that large and fertile ifland, which had been much neg« 
le&ted by the Spaniards, together with the improvement of 
her other plantations in the Weft Indies, foon gave os ia 
the command of the fugar-trade of Europe *? 

For the benefits of this, however, and of ide whole co- 
lony-trade, England is ultimately indebted to the fagacity of 
the heads of the Commonwealth-parliament. They per 
ceived that thofe fubjects, who, from various motives, had 
taken refuge in America, would be loft to the parent-ftate, 
if the fhips of foreign powers were not excluded from the 
ports of the plantations. The difcuffion of that important 
point, with other political confiderations, brought on the 


Cromwellerefted a military defpotifm in America. Poffeffed of a boundlefs 
country, (for wherever they had gone they muit have become leaders), they 
would never have fubmitted to the controul of any power on this fide of the 


alfo have led his fanatical herd into the bofom of the foreft ; have hunted with 
the Savages; have preached to them; have converted them; and when he 
had made them Chriftians, they would have found they were flaves!—Though 
deftitute of the talents of a Hampden or a Cromwell, the emigrants to the 
northern plantations had ftrongly imbibed the fentiments cf political as 
well as religiousyindependency, ewhich they have ever fince continued to 
cherifh, 
29. Account of the European Settlements in America, vol. ii, 
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famous Navigation AQ, which prohibits all foreign thips, 
unlefs under fome particular exceptions, . from. 
‘ entering the harbours. of the Englith colonies, 
and obliges their principal produce to be exported directly 
to countries under the dominion of England. 

Before this regulation, which was with difficulty folientte 
ted to by fome of the colonies, and always evaded by the 
faaatiet and factious inhabitants of New E 


A.D, 1651 


quence of ais unlimited freedom, the greater, 
trade fell i into the hands of the Dutch; who, Leealae of the 
low intereft of money in Holland,’ and the r¢afonablenefs of 
their ort duties, could afford to buy at thedeareft, and fell 
at thescheapelt rate; and who feized upon the profits of a 

variety of productions, which they had /neither planted nor 
-gathered* >) The Navigation A remedied. this evils, and 
the En li 1 parliament, though aware of the inconvenien- 
cies of ich aregulation to the colonies, were not alarmed 


at its probable effects. ‘They confidered the empire only as_ 


a “tree, whofe fap muft be returned to the trunk, when it 
are too freely to fome of the branches. 

“o all thofe fettlements England thenceforth Fa 
withont a rival, her various manufactures. From her illands 


‘in the Weft Indies they paffed to the Spanith r main, “whence 


“large fums were returned in exchange 3. and as it was long 
before her North American colonies began to think of manu- 
facturing for themfelves, the export thither was very great. 
Nor was her trade confined merely to America and the Eaft 
and Weft Indies. Early an the fixteenth century fhe had 
opened a beneficial trade to Ruffia, by difcovering a paffage 
round the North Cape; and the ingenuity of her manufac. 
t rers, who now excelled the Sings, to whom the t ptcates 
30. Id. ibid, ~ , eo 
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part of her wool ufed formerly to be fold, infured her a 
market for her cloths in all the ports of the Mediterranean 


and the Baltic. 
France, though at prefent fo diftinguifhed for her com 


merce and naval power, was late in eftablifhing any perma- _ 


nent colony. She had yet no fettlement in the Eaft Indies : 
the colony of Canada was only in its infancy; her fettle- 
ments in Hifpaniola were not formed ; and the plantations 


in Martinico and Guadaloupe were very inconfiderable. — 


Nor had her filk manufa€ture yet attained that high degree 
of perfection, which afterward rendered it fo great a fource 
of wealth 5". . 

Spain continued to receive annually immenfe fums from 
the mines of Mexico and Peru. Contiguous fettlements 
and new governments were daily formed, and the demand 


for European goods was exceflive. But as the decline of 


their manufaétures obliged the Spaniards to depend upon 
foreigners for the fupply of that demand, their wealth be- 
came the common property of Europe. . The induftrious 
manufacturer of every country had his fhare ; and the con- 
querors of the New World found themfelves dwindle into 
the factors of England and Holland. ‘i 

Such, my dear Philip, was the commercial ftate of es 
when Lewis XIV. affumed the reins of govern- 


A, Dy 16606 
ment, and Charles II. was reftored to the throne - 


of his anceftors. War continued to rage between the Spae_ 


niards and Portuguefe; but, after an ambitious ftruggle of 
twenty-cight years, Spain was obliged to acknowledge, 1 in 
1668, the right of the family of Braganza to the crown of 
Portugal. The reft of Europe was in peace. 


gt. Raynal, Ai. re 
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